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While dogmatism has no place in medicine, it is 
especially unfortunate in the weighing of evidence and 
the evaluation of data in the tentative endeavor now 
being made to determine the most efficient form of 
therapy for the treatment of neurosyphilis. Cotton 
— 2 the true scientific spirit when he says that 
with a spirit of open-mindedness every method should 
be given a thorough trial, and that it is only by con- 
tinual experimenting with new ideas that we can 
hope for progress in this new line of endeavor. If an 
apology were necessary because of my selection of this 
much discussed subject, it were best made in the words 
of Southard: “That no more important human prob- 
lem now exists than syphilis, and that neurosyphilis 
is a highly important fraction of the total p * 

The three principal methods of procedure in the 
treatment of nervous syphilis are intraspinal, intra- 
cranial (subdural or intraventricular) and inten- 
sive. Are all of these methods of equal value, 
or is any one of them what we might call out- 
standing? Certainly the ultimate re, the 
ideal method, is yet to be evolved. Intraspinal 
medication has never had a fascination for me, 
neither have I been a victim of this belief. I have 
simply been impressed with the results I have observed 
which were in such striking contrast to those formerly 
obtained from the routine forms of procedure. While 
I have been interested in the physiologic discussion 
concerning the value or usefulness of intraspinal med- 
ication, yet the observation of the fact that patients in 
w intravenous medication had utterly failed made 
apparently good clinical recoveries under the adminis- 
tration of the former, outweighed in my mind all 
theoretical or academic discussion. In over 800 intra- 
spinal injections, we (Riggs and Hammes) have never 
seen one untoward result. In the light of this experi- 
ence, the statement of Halliburton that “the use of sal- 
varsan [arsphenamin] in locomotor ataxia and similar 
late syphilitic affections via the cerebrospinal fluid has 
been abandoned, as it is fatal not only to the syphilitic 
organisms but also to the patient,” has been shown to 
be absolutely baseless as to fact, neither do I agree 
with Sachs “that there is nothing which the intraspinal 
method achieves that cannot be accomplished by the 
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. intravenous.” Fordyce tells us that he has seen gen- 


eralized exfoliative dermatitis, persistent forms of 
2 nephritis and obstinate jaundice fol- 

intensive medication. Neither in regard to safety, 
then, nor in results obtained, is it to be preferred in 
properly selected cases to the intraspinal method. No 
one believes that it should be used to the exclusion of 
the intra venous method. 

Under normal conditions, the choroid is 
believed to be impermeable to the passage of all but a 
few drugs, but this does not always obtain, because in 
certain cases remedies introduced intravenously do 
reach the cerebral and spinal tissues. Barbat says that 


by the reduction of intraspinal pressure the permeabil- 


ity of the meninges to arsenic can be greatly increased 
and that arsenic can be made to pass into the spinal 
fluid in more than 96 per cent. of the cases sufferi 
from tabes and paresis; he also believes that the anti- 
bodies in the blood serum which in this way gain access 
to the spinal fluid play a more important part than the 
small proportion of arsenic contained therein. Should 
this contention prove well founded, the potentialities 
of intensive intravenous medication are very greatly 
increased. Dr. Sachs’ assertion that serious forms of 
paresis and tabes have not been favorably affected by 
intraspinal injections, and that nothing has been 
accomplished by them that could not be obtained by 
the — at variance with 
my experience during the past four years. Personally, 
I have known of no advocates of the Swift-Ellis pro- 
cedure to claim that paresis could be cured, although 
Southard states that by means of systematic intensive 
treatment, even “paretic neurosyphilis seems to have 
been cured.” “ retically,” says the same author, 
“we should approach all cases of neurosyphilis without 
bias or nihilistic preju ts.” In the past, we have 
repeatedly stated that the results of intraspinal treat- 
ments in tabes have been notable, that in over 70 per 
cent. of our cases (Riggs and Hammes) both blood 
and spinal fluid have become negative and that tabetic 
pain, gastric crises, bladder symptoms and the ataxic 
gait have been relieved as the result of this treatment 
As to paresis, we have insisted that this form of 
therapy greatly increased the number of remissions 
and modified favorably the course of the disease, 
enabling many patients to pass their last days in the 
home environment. 

Treatment of -paresis by intraspinal injections has 
been the method adopted at Bloomingdale since 1912; 
thirty-five cases have been treated by Dr. Amsden 
since that time. Two were given intraventricular 
injections. Of eighteen cases in which no remission 
occurred, in six there were prolonged periods of arrest 
of the progress of the disease, fourteen patients died 
with an average duration of the recognized course of 


the disease, two years and four months. Remissions 
of six months to two and a half years or more have 
occurred in 40 per cent. of the cases; long periods of 
arrest in 17 per cent. “These results,” says Amsden, 
“justify persistence in the use of a form of treatment 
which has thus far been the only ray of hope for the 
sufferers from an invariably fatal disease. Cotton 
states that with the original method of Swift and Ellis, 
33 per cent. of the patients were distinctly benefited 
and enjoyed remissions of from two to four years, and 
that a small number are still nogmal. He also thinks 
that this form of treatment is the most efficient one for 
tabes and syphilitic meningitis. These statements of 
Amsden and Cotton are in striking contrast with that 
of Finlayson, who says that the Swift-Ellis method 
was tried at the State Hospital at Warren, Pa., for 
two years and that the indi erent results did not jus- 
tify its continuation. Fordyce believes that it is to be 
preferred in tabes, meningitis, meningomyelitis, 
menin litis and in optic atrophy with posi- 
tive fluid. t optic neuritis in the absence of all 
findings both clinical and serologic may sometimes be 
benefited by treatment is shown by the report of the 
following case recently seen with Dr. Hammes: A 
man 40 years of age ; paper-hanger ; contracted gonor- 
rhea twelve years ago at that time there were some 
sores on the penis which were regarded as nonspecific. 
For five months he had suffered from failing vision. 
This was so marked that he had to be led around. 
There were no symptoms of syphilis—clinical or bio- 
logic. Treatment gave prompt relief. He is again at 
work and can match paper without difficulty. Reasoner, 
Fordyce and myself have reported cases of syphilitic 
meningitis and meningomyelitis occurring respectively 
four and six months after the initial lesion which 
resulted in death. Fordyce thinks that intraspinal 
treatment given at this time acts more rapidly than in 
older infections and offers the only chance of cure 
and prophylaxis against later degeneration. Cases of 
nervous syphilis occurring in the florid stage of syph- 
ilis in spite of intensive medication, according to this 
writer, either die from intense meningitis or become 
candidates for paresis, tabes or cerebrospinal syphilis. 
All such should be treated intraspinally. Cases of 
abortive tabes, where the fluid shows no pathologic 
change, we have seen greatly benefited by intraspinal 
medication, notwithstanding the generally accepted 
belief that it is contraindicated in these patients. 

All neurologists are familiar with the notable work 
done by Cotton in neurosyphilis; it is earnestly to be 
hoped that many other state hospitals will be stimu- 
lated by it to a spirit of research and healthful medical 
activity. Red tape, archaic routine and the dominance 
of the idea that custodial care, not treatment, is the 
true function of a state hospital, paralyzes all progress 
and creates the deadly atmosphere of an almshouse 
rather than that of a psychopathic hospital. Wardner, 
Hammond and Sharpe, Cotton and others, have called 
attention to the intracranial method in the treatment of 
paresis. Hammond and Cotton regard it as the 
most efficient procedure in paresis. The former 
believes that injection into the ventricle is much to be 

referred to the subdural method, especially if there 
thickening of the pia. The latter uses both the sub- 
dural and i intraventricular, beginning with the 
former for three or four doses, then giving at least five 
injections into the ventricle. In fifty-one cases treated 
last year by Cotton and Stevenson, some too far 
advanced for therapy to be of avail, remissions were 
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obtained in twenty cases. All of these were able 
to leave the hospital and only two have returned. 
Intracranial methods allow of larger doses of ars- 
phenamin and more frequent administration; usually 
a small dose is given (0.3 gm.) intravenously and 
the serum reinforced with 1 mg. of arsphenamin. 
The various serums, the Ogilvie, the mercurial after 
Byrnes, the Swift-Ellis, arsphenamin in physiologic 
sodium chlorid solution, have been tried; while cases 
have received benefit from all, the Swift-Ellis has 
ved the most efficient (Cotton and Stevenson). 

n early ——_ the preparetic stage, where the 
is limited to the meninges and the spirochetes 

ve not invaded the cortex, the Swift and Ellis 


the disease, the effect of this treatment is not last- 
ing and patients suffer relapse; it is not i 
intensive. 
_ The most popular form of therapy in neu ilis 
is that of intensive medication with draining of the 
spinal fluid. The beneficial results obtained by 
repeated injections of arsphenamin and mercury have 
been explained on the supposition that the impermea- 
bility of the choroid plexus to drugs has been over- 
come by mass attacks Teutonized, as it were, by brute 
force, so that it was no longer able to resist the pas- 
sage of spirocheticidal drugs to the spinal fluid. By 
intensive treatment is meant injections of arsphenamin 
twice a week (from 0.3 to 0.6 gm.) along with con- 
tinued injections of mercury. Solomon says that in 
the Massachusetts series, intravenous injections are 
given at least twice a week and that from forty to fifty, 
even to a hundred injections, are sometimes given in 
a period of a few months in conjunction with mercury 
and iodids. The dictum of Southard that “no one can 
now successfully make a differential diagnosis between 
the paretic and the diffuse nonparetic forms of neuro- 
syphilis in — of either disease, even with 
laboratory nements,” makes it imperative to 
treat all cases in which differentiation is impossible. 
But this does not reach the crux of the matter. Grave 
symptoms found in paresis or tabes are by no means 
necessarily indicative of serious anatomic change. 
This is true as regards loss of memory, disorientation 
and apparent mental disintegration in the former or 
the characteristic clearly defined symptoms of the lat- 
ter; irritation and functional perversion of neurons, 
not their destruction, being the probable cause. 
Meningeal inflammation plays an important röle in 
the evolution of symptoms not only in cerebrospinal 
syphilis but in paresis and tabes as well. The clinical 
syndrome, therefore, be it ever so grave, does not of 
necessity mean a deteriorated brain or a ted 
cord. only way, therefore, of doing justice to all 
because of this ing of the incurable by that 
which can be cured or at least definitely ameliorated 
is to treat all. 

The New York Psychiatric recently 
appointed a committee, of which Dr. Dana is chair- 
man, to investigate the problem of the early recogni- 
tion, treatment and prevention of paresis. impor- 
tance of this subject will be better a iated if one 
considers the whole range of syphilitic mental disease, 
namely the psychoses resulting not only from paresis 
but from cerebral syphilis and tabes as well. The 
average number of patients treated for syphilitic men- 
tal disease 


in the state hospitals of New York duri 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, was 1,554, 
it has been estimated that 


the economic loss to the 
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state was $5,398,644.99 (Pollock). Because of this 
menace to the social order, it has been to 
establish a hospital near New York City for deten- 
tion and treatment of syphilitics. Since Wile and 


Stokes maintain that probably every case of florid 
= shows changes in the spinal fluid and that 
clinical symptoms of neurosyphilis of this period can 

bably be determined, and since also the same claim 

ds equally true with reference to the primary 
period, and as it is not improbable that these patients 
are potential candidates for syphilitic mental disease, 
it is believed by many that early intensive treatment 
may ent involvement of the nervous system. The 
future of the syphilitic and the possibility of antici- 
pating or arresting degenerative ae Fordyce 
thinks, depends largely on early and regular examina- 
tion of the spinal fluid. My experi is not in accord 
with the assertion of Sachs “that there is absolutely no 
corr e between a change in the cerebral con- 
tent and the condition of the patient.” Usually clinical 
improvement and biologic reduction sustain a direct 
relation the one to the other. Neurologists are familiar 
with certain cases in which this does not occur. Ayer 
points out “that frequently one may be able to reduce 
the cells and proteids to normal, and yet the Wasser- 
mann reaction persists and the patient shows no 
advancing symptoms.” Fordyce calls attention to the 
relation existing between the clinical symptoms and 
spinal fluid findings in early syphilis associated with 
an acute meningitis, namely to the improvement cor- 
responding with the biologic reductions; to the tem- 
porary remissions occurring in paresis and taboparesis, 
in which the spinal fluid shows no change aside from 
that observed in the cell count and the globulin; to the 
improvement that may occur in the spinal fluid while 
progressive mental deterioration goes steadily on. 
Aside from the two exceptional conditions noted he 
believes “that there is an intimate relationship between 
the clinical symptoms and the fluid findings.” 

Gains states that “In the serologically negative cases, 
there is corresponding clinical improvement, althou 
frequently clinical improvement or apparent cure may 
take place even in the presence of a positive Wasser- 
mann.” The most vigorous arsphenamin therapy may, 
according to Southard, fail to render the spinal fluid 
negative, yet the clinical condition may improve so 
greatly that the patient may be regarded as clinically 
recovered. For the past two years I have had under 
observation two cases of cerebrospinal syphilis, in 
both of which the blood became negative and the cell 
count and globulin normal, but in spite of the most 

rsistent treatment the spinal fluid gave a positive 
Wesssvanen reaction. While one patient made a clin- 
ical recovery, the other has constantly suffered from 
subjective symptoms indicative of nervous syphilis. 
Unfortunately, as to the real significance of the spinal 
tests, their relation the one to the other, their prognos- 
tic importance and their response to treatment, but 
little is known. Without doubt, they are indicative of 
a pathologic condition in the nervous system. “They 
do not all represent,” according to thard, the 
same inflammatory products and chemical conditions. 
They are prone to occur independently and they dis- 
appear under treatment at different rates.” The gold 
precipitating substance,” says Weston, “is not the Was- 
sermann producing substance,” neither are the glob- 
ulins and albumins believed to be the same. The col- 
loidal gold test may become negative while all the other 
tests remain positive. Then agai? these may be prac- 
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tically tive, while it continues positive (Solomon). 
Selatan oul Koefod tell us that the cell 2 


prognostic importance in syphilis of the nervous sys- 
tem unless there is an improvement in the other spinal 
tests, neither is it of aid in a diagnosis between paresis 
and cerebrospinal 7 nor does it give information 
as to the duration of the activity of the process or its 
severity. 
Out of all this chaos, one fact seems to be patent: 
rendering of these tests negative under treat- 
ment indicates a disappearance of the inflamma- 
tory reactions from whieh they arise and an arrest of 
the disease. As to the permanence of this improvement, 
with our present knowledge, it would be unwise to 
predict. Neither can one develop a spirit of optimism 
with reference to those patients in whom the biologic 
reactions are only partially or not at all influenced 
by treatment. It is well to recall the remarkable case 
of paresis reported by Tuczek; in this paretic, there 
was a complete remission for twenty years. What 
nature has once done, she may do again. While this 
is an exceptional instance can afford but meager 
comfort, yet it must be kept in mind when considering 
these cases of clinical recoveries in which there is no 
correlation between laboratory findings and clinical 
betterment. I cannot help but feel that in all these 
cases of clinical improvement without serologic 
a recurrence of symptoms with a sion 
of the disease ever i and is ultimately inev- 
itable. “Any method,” says Lautman, which pro- 
duces a negative serology in addition to improvement 
of the clinical symptoms may be efficient.” 
All of the three preceding methods (the intraspinal, 
intracranial and the intensive ), in the light of our pres- 
ent experience, may, therefore, be called efficient. This 
is particularly true as regards cerebrospinal syphilis 
and tabes dorsalis, and even in paresis, the most hope- 
less of all the manifestations — The accom- 
plishment of these two purposes has in a measure met 
with success certainly not with a lamentable failure. 
It is a well known fact that the percen of remis- 
sions is much ter in treated than in untreated 
paresis. In 127 patients observed by Cotton, remis- 
sions occurred in about 4 per cent. of the cases. Ina 
summary of 300 untreated cases of paresis, but five, 
says Solomon, left the hospital able to work, while in 
the treated cases, about 25 per cent. were able to leave 
sel 12 . The Massachusetts workers, accord- 
ing to him, not claim cures, but they do claim 
“improvements.” Paresis, he believes, is amenable to 
treatment to the extent of the restoration of the ability 
to work for a period, and this he says “is something of 
an achievement.” According to Dr. Pearce Bailey, 
“treatment has a decided effect not only on the symp- 
toms of paresis, but also on the working capacity of 
the individual.” Dr. Fordyce thinks that little can be 
expected from the intraspinal or any other form of 
treatment in paretics, when the stage of institutional 
care has been reached. “The most that can be hoped 


for is temporary arrest of the e litis.” It is in 
the cases of meni litis— reparetic type 
—in which this method is efficient. Remand and 


Sharpe rd intraventricular injections as superior 
to both the intradural and intraspinal methods in the 
treatment of paresis, and they believe that in skilled 
hands it is practically free from danger. Solomon 
states that Massachusetts workers have obtained 
improvement by every method used. Cotton, who has 
had an — * extensive experience during the last 
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four years, regards the intracranial method (both sub- 
dural and intraventricular) as the most efficacious in 
the treatment of this disease. Since he has had no 
serious results following its use, he thinks it should be 
continued. 

The present attitude of those most experienced 
in che treatment of nervous syphilis is best expressed 
by Southard: “While it has always been con- 
ceded that treatment would greatly help cases of 
diffuse and vascular neurosyphilis, the utmost pessim- 
ism has existed concerning the results to be obtained 

treatment in cases of tabetic and paretic neurosyph - 
ilis, . and though it has been by no means 
settled in the minds of the various workers in this field 
as to what the ultimate results of such treatment will 
be, . Still the majority of men who are treat- 
ing these cases systematically feel very much encour- 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN 


PSYCHJATRY * 


L. B. PILSBURY, M.D. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


In one sense of the term personality may be said 
to be everything in insanity. This is not to say that 
insane patients never fit well into types; it simply 
means that the study of nal racter, of 
responsive reactions to environmental stimuli, of con- 
duct and expression, are and always will be of para- 
mount importance in investigations seeking to estab- 
lish the psychologic status of the individual. It 
means, furthermore, that the hardest things to extin- 

ish in an individual are the things that mark him off 
— other individuals. It may be said that this is a 
matter of inference only, but it seems to be in accor- 
dance with the facts. There is nothing strange about 
this, since memory plays as large a part in experience 
as experience does in personality. Conscious mem- 
ories form the principal line of demarcation between 


individuals, and with extinction or great reduction of 


conscious memory we have concomitant narrowing of 
the field of consciousness. To just what extent 
unconscious memory comes into play to enliven the 
stream of consciousness is very diffrcult to say. A 
tly confused and apparently amnesic patient with 
frallucinations of hearing has some basis for the recog- 
nition of the voices which he hears. We say that 
he imagines the voices and this is true enough, but 
how can he imagine that which he is not aware that 
he has ever heard? As a matter of fact, memory, 
either conscious ar unconscious, supplies the neces- 
sary factors of ition and convinces him that the 
sense perception, albeit false and objectively unreal, 
is the sound of a human voice. To be sure, the patient 
may maintain that it is the voice of Deity or of the 
King of Siam, whom he has never seen, but this proves 
nothing except that he is familiar with the human 
voice or else that he attributes to Deity or the Siamese 
King a mode of expression somewhat different and 
resembling, for example, the notes of a pipe-organ 
or of a nightingale. For obvious reasons, the congen- 
itally deaf do not hear voices. Whether they have or 
imagine that they have sense perceptions which stand 
to them for a hypothetic human voice is another ques- 

tion. 
* Read before the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases at te 


Sixty-Ninth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, June, 1918. 
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Can ity be of etiologic ificance in the 
determination of insanity? It can be, if by person- 
ality we mean that individual set or bias which creates 
a presumption in favor of either normality or abnor- 
mality in reaction to difficult circumstances, or in other 
words a fortunate or an unfortunate outcome of an 
adverse situation. The working out of- the problem 
is a matter of personality, but what, forsooth, is per- 
sonality? Modesty forbids an attempt at the colossal 
task of adequately defining this concept, but let us 
say that it has to do with aptitudes both inherited and 
acquired (provided there is such a thing as an acquired 
aptitude), with knowledge and its expression, or so to 
speak with knowing what to do and how to do it. 
se things enter into personality, which is made up 
largely of habitual modes of thinking, feeling and act- 
ing, of habitual ways of looking at things and doing 
things. What is it about the person that causes him 
to become insane? Not to overstate the case at all, if 
we could answer that question we would be flooding 
the field of psychiatry with such a light as shines now 


only on the exact sciences. As fast as we are able to 


introduce factors of precision, we will discard the 
speculative and the inferential, but with such a wealth 
of speculative material at hand we are sometimes 
in danger of forgetting that surmise and conjecture 
cannot fill the place of well grounded categorical 
affirmations. The field of fancy is filled with devious 
paths which do not always lead to the straight and 


narrow exit. 

We cannot but be impressed by the tyranny of per- 
sonality when we compare the introcentric and sub- 
jective i dement with the exocentric and 
objective maniac, but after all we cannot tell which 
component in the etiology has the greater effect in 
determining the psychosis, whether the personal 
make-up or the hypothetic disturbing factor, though 
very likely the former rules. In other words, given 
a set of similar adverse factors in two persons, each 
will respond with the psychosis for which the stage 
was set in the beginning. Now perhaps this is true 
and perhaps it is not, but at any rate it is a fascinating 
conjecture which leads us dangerously near to deter- 
minism. If certain people are to become insane and 
are to become insane only in a certain way, what is the 
use of all our therapeutic endeavor? A liberal psy- 
chiatry can hardly rest under the restraint of such 
freezing philosophic dogma. , 

It is sometimes very plausibly said, even by the 
laity, that there is nothing strange about a given per- 
son becoming insane, because he always seemed like 
that kind of a person, the insanity being in character 
or keeping, so to speak, and simply an exaggeration 
of existing traits or tendencies. y observation is 
sometimes acute, though without reasonable criteria 
as to causation. It often partakes of the mysterious 
and of the trivial. While it is impossible to deny that 
grief, worry, sunstroke or change of life may have 


‘something to do with insanity, it is highly improbable 


that they will cause it in the a of the necessary 
determining factors. Why do some men with disease 
of the heart or the lungs or the liver become insane 
while some other men with disease even of the brain 
do not become insane? It is indeed astonishing what 
gross insult the brain will sometimes tolerate without 
resulting mental disintegration, and this brings us to 
the very interesting question as to whether the essen- 
tial adjustment to adverse factors is made by the brain 
or by the mind or by doth together. 


— 


Rouse 


The assumption of dualism in operation leads us to 
look for psychophysical parallelism, cm, often a barren 
search, it must be confessed, but with points of rea- 
sonable expectation. The idea of effect without cause 
is abhorrent and a rational dualism seems to extricate 
us from the dilemma with which we are confronted, 
if we assume that physical injury or disease can cause 
only rhysical disorder and that insanity, therefore, is 
purely psychogenic in origin. It spares us the neces- 
sity of supporting the difficult thesis of materialism 
on the one hand or of idealism on the other, and allows 
us to bridge in some sort, at least, the gap between 
matter and spirit. This naturally calls for some sort 
of reactive mechanism between the two which we will 
not attempt to define, but which we hope some day 
to see elucidated. Any physical cause to be effective in 
the ion of insanity must in some way affect 
the of ideas and we do not know how physical 
states can influence the flow of ideas, though they 
doubtless can do so very profoundly. We prefer to 
think of man as something more than a mere con- 

of biologic adaptations, and yet we must not 

lose sight of the fact that perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of modern psychiatry is to be found in the 
biologic point of view. 1 refer, of course, to the point 
of view that regards the human organism as a whole, 
both ontogenetically and phylogenetically, and takes 
account of all discoverable factors. To the extent 
that the psychiatrist keeps in mind all the elements of 
his , he will probably succeed in justly esti- 
mating both the cause and the character of the reac- 
tion. Fallibility of judgment is inherent in the human 
mind, which is no very dependable instrument at best 
and, therefore, to be used with due reference to a 


fairly large percentage of probable error. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. Witt1am O. Kroun, Chicago: The suggestion that if 
we could know the personality we would know something of 
the causes of the insanity, is very good. We do know that 
certain types of personality predicate what the insanity will 
be if the person becomes insane. In taking the reaction tests 
as to the speed at which the nervous impulses are transmitted 
from the brain, we know that if one individual becomes insane 
he will have a certain type of insanity, while another will 
have, say, the slowed up type of insanity. I found that car- 
ried out in the study of children in the public schools, where 
we find two distinct types: the explosive motor type and the 
sensory type. One child is bubbling up to express himself; 
he is abways ready to say something whether he knows what 
he is going to say or not. Then, there are the others of the 
sensory type who hear everything, but are rather slow to 
express themselves. We know that the motor type of boy, if 
the proper environment for his development is not available, 
will develop a certain distinct type of insanity, while the other 
type, who holds himself in, receiving impressions and never 
able to express himself, will manifest another abnormal, dis- 
tinct type of personality. Through the environmental and 

education we can at least determine to a large degree 
what type of personality the individual possesses, and in large 
measure overcome the handicaps with which the organism is 
invested when the individual is born. 

Dr. Josepu Byrne, New York: The great objection I have 
to discussions on psychiatry and on questions pertaining to 
psychanalysis and psychology in general, is that the audi- 
ence do not seem to grasp them. That is a great loss to the 
psychologic study of medicine because we come here to learn. 
The doctor has raised pertinent questions in regard to per- 
sonality. In the study of any question connected with neuro- 
psychiatry, I want to know first what the personality is. 
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There is an objective and a subjective personality, but what 
do we mean by the personality and the modifications of per- 
sonality? The second question is the dual hypothesis, which 
I was rather glad to hear the essayist mention. We are taken 
up altogether too much with mechanistic conceptions in mod- 
ern medicine. Dr. Haldane, one of the foremost physiologists 
of any age, gave mechanistic views a severe blow. He ridi- 
culed the mechanistic conception as having too much weight 
in our physiologic and biologic laboratories. If there is any 
one conception that brands a man as being philosophical in 
his tendencies, it is the capacity to consider things as a whole 
and also as parts. As to bridging the gap between matter and 
mind, I do not think the doctor would succeed in that. Men 
in the past have tried to fathom that question and have abso- 
lutely given up all attempts at trying to bridge the chasm. 

Dr. Raten Reep, Cincinnati: One point brought out in the 
paper has always been interesting to me, and that is with 
regard to the relationship between the physical origin and the 
psychogenic origin of mental diseases. In psychiatry there 
seem to be two schools with distinct demarcation between 
them, one of which, when considering any mental disease the 
etiology of which is in doubt, shows an inclination to insist 
that the origin must be physical, the other showing a tendency 
to seek for some psychogenic origin. Two or three striking 
facts bear on both phases of this question. One is the tre- 
mendous destruction of tissue seen in many cases of organic 
brain disease, with very little mental change. Sometimes 
this is so striking that it is absolutely astonishing. On the 
other hand, we see cases in which a very —＋ amount of 
toxin introduced into the system is productive of 
changes in the individual’s character. 

Dr. Alnzar E. SterXe, Indianapolis: One of the most dan- 
gerous things teachers and psychiatrists do is to promulgate 
a doctrine which the laity will gladly take up, even more than 
it already has, to wit: That a mental complex can stand on 
its own feet. If we are to be practical teachers of medicine 
and practical men in our consulting rooms and at the bed- 
side, we must stand squarely on the basis that presupposes 
and establishes a fundamental organic condition for mental 
expression. It is obvious that there are psychogenic causes 
at times, such as emotions, particularly the emotion of fear, 
which produces changes in our mental attitude and expres- 
sion. Nevertheless, we must hold fast to the fact that there 
are changes in the brain of a cellular character which are 
the fundamental causes of what are commonly termed mental 
diseases. I believe strongly in the materialistic side. While 
recognizing the value of psychogenic factors in the production 
of this materialistic phase, it is a mistake to think that the 
so-called physiologic changes which are shown by individuals 
are independent of organic changes in the cells. I do not 
believe that that hypothesis can be maintained. If we — 
gotten anywhere in the teaching and practice pf psych 
it has been by holding firmly to the fact tha that there 
organic basis for these diseases. 

Dr. Harotp N. Moyer, Chicago: An old philosopher once 
said that when the understanding failed we used a word. I 
have enjoyed the discussion that occurred here because of the 
facility with which some of my colleagues can use words. I 
have not that faculty. As to the psychogenic and the somatic 
origin of mental disease: Mental disease is not tangible. 
It is not a thing purely. It is a human concept in the men- 
tality of the psychiatrist. The facts are perfectly clear that 
some mental disorders are due to somatic and some to phys- 
ical causes. Another equally obvious fact is that some are 
psychogenic in origin. We ought to announce that positively 
and stand resolutely on that proposition. Then again, there 
is a third group of disorders that are mixed—they are in part 
psychogenic and in part somatic and physical in origin. It is 
the business of the practical psychiatrist, the man treating 
mental disorders, to unravel the tangle in the case, and if he 
cannot have a mental grasp of the physical and mental side 
of his patient, he is not fit to treat him. In the practical 
treatment of psychiatric disorders this problem is presented 
in every individual case, and the success with which you solve 
it is the success with which you meet the indications in that 
particular case. 


Dr. Beverty R. Tucker, Richmond, Va.: I am of the opin- 
ion that we have not laid enough stress on the hereditary 
factor in mental diseases. The doctor spoke of inherited 
aptitudes. I had occasion at one time to investigate the 
manufacture of artificial eyes, and it was found that it could 
not be very successfully carried out in this country without 
the importation of Bohemians trained for generation after 
generation in this particular work. I believe that it is an 
inherited aptitude, and that the simpler aptitudes involving 
the motor factors are the easiest to carry, and then we come 
to the ones below. I do not believe that people “go” insane. 
I believe that when physical disease is induced, for instance 
by toxemia, as by alcohol, this releases inhibition and then 
we see the individual stripped of all his veneer, and the man 
who becomes maniacal under alcohol has a maniacal tendency. 
We do not lay enough stress on the inheritance factor. I am 
of the belief that neither poison nor anything else can make 
a person insane unless he has an inherited tendency. In other 
words, a normal mental mechanism remains a normal mental 
mechanism, and the only influence that disease has on it is to 


Dr. Lawrence B. Pussury, Lincoln, Neb.: I purposely 
avoided going into personality very much; personality is too 
big a problem. We do not know what personality is, we 
simply know some of its manifestations. As to somatic and 
psychogenic causes, they are very hard to separate. It is as 
hard to separate the potentially somatic cause from the poten- 
tially psychogenic cause as it is to bridge the gap between the 
body and the mind. Dr. Sterne speaks of fear. We do not 
know what fear is, but we know some of the manifestations of 
fear. Probably some of the ductless glands have something 
to do with fear. Dr. William James, in elaborating his theory, 
points out the fact that we are, so to speak, afraid because 
we run; that we do not run away from an object, a bear for 
example, because we are afraid. We first begin to run—we 
first react—and then afterward we realize that we are afraid. 
Of course, there is simply an idea or an emotion with a phys- 
ical expression or manifestation, but we cannot have physical 
reaction without a cause, and the cause in this instance is a 
stimulus, probably an optical stimulus—we see a bear and 
begin to run, and we are afraid. The whole thing has a 
material and physiologic basis, and how to separate the emo- 
tion of fear from its manifestations I do not know. 


and Harmless Color Blindness—In a recent 
investigation made by the United States Public Health Service, 
an important distinction was made between persons who are 
only slightly color blind and those who are dangerously color 
blind, that is, unable to distinguish at all times between red 
and green. The results of the investigation form a working 
basis on which examiners may discover members of the latter 
class and exciude them from all government positions in 
which the reading of colored signals is a part of the work. 
It was found by various tests that the latter class includes 
persons who are able to see three or fewer colors in the 
spectrum, those who see more than three colors but have the 
red end of the spectrum so shortened as to prevent the recog- 
nition of a red light at a distance of 2 miles, and those with 
a central scotoma for green and red. In making the tests, 
the health service officials used the Edridge-Green color 
lantern in preference to colored yarns. In the course of the 
tests, 1,000 persons were examined by means of the lantern, 
in order to determine both its value and the effect of refrac- 
tive conditions and lesions of the eye on color perception. 
The examinations also revealed the fact that color blindness 
occurs in about 8.6 per cent. of men and 2.2 per cent. of 
women, if we exclude those who are able to distinguish five 
colors in the spectrum. Among workers in occupations 
requiring the ability to recognize colored signal lights, 
_ dangerous color blindness prevails to the extent of 3.1 per 
cent. among men and 0.7 per cent. among women. It appears 
the most frequently in eyes affected with mixed astigmatism, 
and the least frequently in those that show no refractive error. 
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The subject of fractures of the jaws is one that has 
attracted attention of medicine since the days of 
Hippocrates. It also is a subject that was of consid- 
erable interest to dentistry long before it became a 

rofession. Indeed, many of the principles laid down 
by Hippocrates can be used today with a moderate 
degree of success. It was Hippocrates who first origi- 
nated interdental ligation. It was also Hippocrates 
who condemned the use of bandages alone as a pro- 
cedure in the treatment of fractures of the jaws. 

In presenting the subject of fractures of the jaws 

at this time, we shall touch on only two or three vital 
phases of the subject. The first which we shall 
attempt to discuss will be the process of repair. We 
use the word “discuss” advisedly, because in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge of the subject, we can only 
discuss it. We are not in a position to make any dog- 
matic statements as to just what takes place in the 
process of repair of bone. 
_ Just what takes place in the behavior of the tissues 
in the precess of repair of bone is a question offering 
a diversity of opinion. There seems to be an antag- 
onistic state of opinion about the theory of bone 
32 There are two schools that are contending 
or the maintenance of their theories a this line: 
One contends that the periosteum is a limiting mem- 
brane without the property of osteogenesis ; the other 
maintais that the periosteum is an osteogenetic mem- 
brane and can go on functionating, developing and 
nourishing new bone. 

Havers, in 1692, gave the first accurate account of 
Osseous structure and described the periosteum as sim- 
ply a connective tissue, limiting and vascularizing 
membrane. 

Antoine de Heyde, in 1684, made some observations 
on frogs and determined that callus was formed by 
calcification of a blood clot extravasated around broken 
bone ends. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, Duharnel 
brought out the generally accepted theory of the func- 
tion of the periosteum. His view was that the peri- 
osteum became thickened and succulent around a frac- 
ture and by pushing the new tissue in among the 
fragments it formed a callus. -In his experiments, he 
discovered a layer of cells lying next to the bone. To 
this layer, he gave the name cambium layer. This 
layer of cells between the true periosteum and the 
bone is recognized in the bone work now being done 
in Europe. 

Macewen' is tic in the statements that the 
function of the periosteum is simply a limiting mem- 
brane and does not have the property of osteogenesis. 
He made many experiments on dogs. In these he 
seems to prove that the periosteum does not produce 
new bone. In many instances, he reports that the 
whole radius was removed, leaving the periosteum. 
He finds in these cases that after several weeks no 
new bone is formed. In his experiments, he finds 
no place where the periosteal flaps produced new 
bone. He also finds that where the periosteum was 
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cloud it. Any well-formed syndrome that is manifest has 
always been present. A person does not “become” insane; he 
has always been insane, and some particular determining 
factor makes that apparent. 


riments of Macewen are substantiated 
by similar experiments by Cohn and Mann. Their 
experiments included transplanting of bone denuded 
of periosteum into muscle, into medullary canal 
and into newly made bone defects. Some of these 
transplants were covered with periosteum and others 
were not. It was found that isolated bone grafts did 
not act as foreign bodies and were not absorbed after 
sixty days, but showed a tendency to outgrowth. They 
also made experiments in which the periosteum per se 
was transplanted around the carotid artery. This did 
not show bone proliferation. They came to the con- 
clusion that the periosteum was not at all essential to 
the healing of a fracture. 

Other investigators in this country have made simi- 
lar experiments with similar results. These investiga- 
tions, with others, represent the work of the contend- 
ers of the theory that the periosteum is simply a limit- 
ing membrane. The otler class of investigators in 
bone work contend that these experiments must have 
been carried out with simply the outer layer of the 
periosteum, which is a limiting membrane, and that the 
inner layer, or the cambium layer, the layer which 
Hey Groves terms the epiostial layer, or the osteo- 
genetic layer of the periosteum, was not considered. 

Our experiments at the University of Michigan hos- 
pitals do not accord with the theory of Macewen. We 
have found that periosteum transplanted into the mus- 
cle tissue will produce new bone. This new growth 
seems to have all the properties of true bone ; its blood 
supply, its bone cells and the process of true osteo- 
genesis seem to be normal. 

This deposition of bone differs from other calcific 
deposits which may take place in the body, such as in 
the spleen, liver, kidney, etc., under certain pathologic 
conditions, so that we feel quite itive that under 
suitable conditions, true bone may form from the peri- 
osteum. 

Hey Groves summarizes as follows: 

The periosteum is chiefly a limiting membrane of the 
bone. The dense bone can live, grow, undergo repair, and 
produce fresh periosteum after the latter has been removed. 
In young bones it is possible to remove the periosteum in 
such a way as to produce an osteogenetic membrane, this 
being probably due to the lifting up of the epiosteum with 
the periosteum. In adult bones this is impossible except 
after trauma or an inflammation. 


In the repair of fractures of the jaws, we feel that 
the retention of the periosteum is highly desirable, 
because its removal takes away much of the epiosteum, 
and, also, because it affords a ready means of vas- 
cularization. 

While there is a wide diversity of opinion regarding 
the function of the periosteum in bone repair, all inves- 
tigators seem to agree as to the function of the 
compact and cancellous bone in the process of repair. 

lier proved that quite apart from the periosteum 
and the marrow, compact bone could live and produce 
new bone and undergo the callus repair of fracture. 
The deep surfaces of bone, like the superficial sur- 
faces, are capable of osteogenesis under suitable 
stimulus. 

Axhausen has shown that the wide haversian canals 
contain active osteoblasts and favorable conditions for 
new bone formation. It has been observed in gunshot 
fractures in France that when the ends of the frag- 
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ments have been exposed and laid bare, by stimulating 
tion tissue would be pushed out and would soon cover 
the entire ends of the bones. These ends could then be 
put in apposition, and union of fragments would 
result. . In our clinics, we have had to resort to this 
ve the process of repair again started. It is our 
opinion that ct bone, if it has the proper blood . 
supply, is quite independent of either endosteum or 
periosteum for bone growth and for bone repair. 

The whole process of repair of bone is fundamen- 
tally that which takes place in the union of the soft 
parts. In fractures of the bone we may have primary 
union, or, we may have secondary union by granula- 
tion tissue; this granulation tissue differs from gran- 
ulation tissue of the soft parts in that it is osseous in 
character. The injured tis , infiltrated with blood, 
soon become invaded by leukocytes and effused blood 
plasma. Firbrinous coagulation takes place and the 
ends of the fragments are embedded in a dense, ill 
defined mass of firm, cellular exudate. The perios- 
teum becomes much thicker, softer and more vascular ; 
a thin layer of gelatinous or viscid liquid is found 
between it and the bone for a short distance from the 
edge of the fracture. In about fourteen days, the 
effused blood is completely absorbed, leaving a firm, 
dense, cellular, vascularized, partly organized mass of 
granulation tissue. The then undergoes rarefy- 
ing osteitis, and the fracture becomes fixed. This is 
known as the “provisional callus.” 

While this process is going on, similar changes are 
taking place in the cancellous bone, and the “internal 
— is — the same manner. Ossification 

es place, thus completing the process of ir. 
While the — is forming, = process of 2 is 
going on in the contiguous soft parts, and in 
their normal condition and — 

Very briefly, the foregoing is what seems to tale 
place in the process of repair of fracture of the jaws. 
Occasionally there may be an excess of rarefying 
osteitis, and a lack of production of osteoblasts, so that 
the callus may not ossify. In these cases, the bone is 
absorbed for a considerable distance between the ends 
of the fragments, and we have established a false joint 
or pseudo-arthrosis. 

an open or compound fracture becomes 
infected, suppuration ensues, and the process of ir 
is slower, because the suppuration of the wound delays 
or prevents the formation of the provisional callus, and 
it has to on the formation of the internal cal- 
lus, which is not so favorable for rapid repair. In 
these cases, the callus is larger and more irregular than 
that which we see after simple fractures, when the 
process of ir takes its normal course. 

Anette tikes of this subject which we shall con- 
sider briefly is some of the complications which occur 
in fracture of the jaws. Fractures of the jaws will 
differ from fractures in other parts of the body in 
that they are more liable to infection on account of the 
close proximity to the bacteria-laden fluids of the oral 
cavity. We rarely find infection present in simple 
fractures of the jaws, but it is quite common in com- 
pound fractures. 

A factor which must be considered in relation to 
infection in fractures of the jaws is the presence of 
alveolar abscesses, which may be existing at the time 
of the fracture or may be superinduced by the injury. 
These will greatly delay the process of repair and 
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not intact, there was a marked hypertrophy of the 
bone, showing that periosteum limits bone growth. 


should be eradicated before repair can be expected to 


take place. 

In fracture of the maxilla, the antrum is frequently 
involved and may become infected. This makes 
another serious complication. It means clearing up 
the infection in the antrum before the process of repair 
will go on in a normal way. 

Another rare complication in fracture of the max- 
illa is the fracture of the brain case, in which coma or 
even death may result immediately. Secondary hem- 
orrhage is one of the complicating problems that is 

uite common in fractures of the jaws on the battle 
elde of Europe. This comes on after suppuration 
has been established and is the result of infective 
inflammation causing a disintegration of the hemo- 
static thrombosis, or ulceration or sloughing of the 
walls of the vessels. This secondary hemorrhage may 
occur any time between cer of th of the process of 
repair and the complete ir of the fractured. blood 
vessels. 

The laceration or severing of sensitive nerve trunks 
will lead to anesthesia of all of the parts peripheral to 
the fracture, and neuralgia is a common sequela. 

Trismus is an early local complication that is nearly 
always present. This is usually brought on by the 
violence that is produced on the soft tissues and the 
temporomandibular articulation. In extreme cases, 
where it is not possible to make the reduction at once, 
the trismus may be so pronounced that a general 
anesthetic may have to be resorted to in order to obtain 
sufficient relaxation to make a diagnosis and subse- 
quent reduction. 

In gunshot fractures, there are other local complica- 
tions, such as extensive laceration of the soft parts, 
which will greatly add to the difficulty of making a 
diagnosis and prosecuting the treatment. In these 
cases, there will usually be greater splintering and fis- 
suring of the bone than in the fractures in civil prac- 
tice.’ It is reported that in every case of gunshot frac- 
ture of the jaws, infection of the wound ensues imme- 
diately, which greatly interferes with the process of 


ir. 

Be the work at the front on fracture of the jaws, the 
history shows that many of these cases are not treated 
until some time after the injury. Here a new compli- 
cation arises. In these cases, frequently large masses 
of cicatricial tissue have formed, and a marked deform- 
ity is present. Under these conditions, a clear and 
definite di is may be difficult, and the successful 
reduction of the fracture made arduous. 

Another local complication, which is almost uni- 
versal in gunshot fractures of the jaw and sometimes 
met with in civil practice, is loss of substance of the 
bone. Here again difficulties arise in making a suc- 
cessful reduction and subsequently retaining frag- 
ments in normal relation. 

Under the general complications of fractures of the 
jaws, there are a few factors that must not be over- 
ooked. There are certain diseases which, when pres- 
ent, seem to hinder the process of repair. Such dis- 
eases as syphilis, alcoholism, tuberculosis and such 
chronic diseases as will cause a marked lowering of 
the vitality of the patient. These conditions will 
always delay union and may prevent it entirely. 

It will not be out of e, 2 s, in this brief 
paper to say something regarding prognosis in 

ractures of the jaw. The prognosis must vary greatly 
according to the location of the fracture, the character 
of it, the complications which are present or which 
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fcllow and the age and resistance of the patient. The 
time which elapsed between the injury and the reduc- 
tion of the fracture will also influence the prognosis. 
The p is should take into account several points: 
First, the effect of injury in respect to a favorable or 
unfavorable termination of the case ; second, its simple 
or complicated course; third, the influence of each 
complication ; fourth, the time required for recovery; 
and, ftith, the result as to normal occlusion of t 
teeth and normal functions of the jaws. The younger 
the more favorable the — 
in the young fractures unite more easily and p v 
than in the adult. If the fracture has existed two or 
three weeks previous to its reduction, and if there is 
considerable movement of the fragments, consolidation 
will not take place as rapidly after the parts have been 
brought into normal relation as it would if reduction 
were made at the time of the injury. 

The presence or absence of infection plays a very 
important role in the duration of the treatment. In a 
simple fracture of the mandible where the fragments 
remain or are replaced in perfect contact, repair will 
take place at once without any untoward symptoms, 
without deformity or malocclusion, and without detri- 
ment to the functions of the jaws. If the fragments 
are not quite in apposition in simple fracture, but 
nearly so, the prognosis will be almost as favorable, 
although it will take somewhat longer for ir to 
take place and there may be some slight deformity 
manifested in malocclusion of the teeth. 

All compound, comminuted and complicated frac- 
tures, which in their very nature present additional 
obstacles in the way of complete reduction, may not 
present so favorable a prognosis. In fractures of the 
superior maxilla, the fragments will not be subjected 
to muscle strain as those in the lower jaw, and the 
retention of the f ts in normal position will not 
be so complicated. Fractures of the condyle with dis- 
placement offer less in the way of favorable prognosis 
than any other fracture of the lower jaw. In these 
injuries there usually will be produced a traumatism in 
the temporomandi joint which may later result 
in ankylosis. 

Gunshot fractures of the jaws, which are necessarily 
in most cases nd and comminuted, are in a 
much less degree amenable to treatment than most 
other fractures. Splints for supporting the fragments 
must necessarily be more complicated, and infection is 
always present. All of these factors must be taken 
into consideration by the operator in forming a judi- 
cious prognosis in the treatment of fractures A the 
jaws. 

Time will not permit us to discuss at length the 
treatment of fractures of the jaws. The treatment of 
these fractures consists in the fulfilment of three prin- 
cipal indications: 

1. Reduce the broken fragments. 

2. Retain the parts in normal relation until consoli- 
dation has taken place. 

3. Prevent or control inflammatory processes. 

No hard and fast lines can be drawn relative to the 
treatment of fractures of the jaws, for each case will 
present an entirely different problem. 

In the treatment, the operator should aim to estab- 
lish normal forms and normal function. The different 
forces, such as muscular tension, the force of gravity, 
movements of the tongue, etc., which tend to displace 
the fragments, must be taken into consideration in 
determining the methods of treatment. 
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Individual i must ever play an 
role in the treatment 9 fractures of the jaws. 
successful results will be obtained by means and meth- 
ods that are wholly different. In the construction of 
splints, the aim should be so to design them that all 
parts of the mouth-may be kept clean, without which 
normal repair will not take place. 
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Dr. Tuomas L. Gumer, Chicago: In war, especially in 
trench warfare, injuries above the clavicle occur in the major- 
ity of cases; therefore, the jaws are involved often. It is 
— impossible to have a fracture of the mandible that is 

And another complication follows that one— 
1 It is frequently seen in cases of fracture in the 
mouth. It does not delay or prevent union. provided the infec- 
tion is very slight. If the infection is extensive, make an 
external opening and drain to prevent destruction of tissues. 

I have not seen a single case of traumatism of the temporo- 
mandibular joint as a result of fracture in civil practice. In 
the treatment of these cases the main object is to approximate 
the fragments. The fracture will unite more quickly if the 
fragments are not immobilized. There seems to be a greater 
osteogenetic influence where there is slight movement. I have 
employed an orthodontist extension arch, fastening it to the 
teeth on the upper jaw as well as to the lower, and then secur- 
ing the upper bar to the lower bar by wires. The mouth can 
be opened every day. If you do not use immobilizing appli- 
ances, the patient must be instructed that under no circum- 
stances is he allowed to use food which will require mastica- 
tion. 


Dr. Truman W. Bropny, Chicago: Some years ago I saw 
in Europe a method of passing a bar on one side which had 
several wire bands adjusted to the teeth which ran on a slide 
fixed to the other jaw and also were fixed by bands to the 
teeth. These bars run in slides, thereby holding the long 
fragment where it belongs and thereby preserving the occlu- 
sion of the teeth. We must never forget that we can hold 
the teeth in occlusion on the side of the long fragment. In 
case a great deal of bone has been lost, cicatrization will pre- 
serve the lines of the face. When a portion of bone has been 
lost, there is no better treatment than by following the princi- 
ples laid down by Dr. Gilmer. If only the third molar is left, 
let it hold the fragment in its proper position. The teeth on 
that side will be held in position and the intervening space 
will be filled in by new bone arising from the periosteum. 
If we can hold these in approximation very often much bone 
will form. By employing the method of wiring the teeth 
together we succeed in getting a good union, though part of it 
is cartilaginous, or rather fibrous. The proper occlusion of 
the teeth is preserved. 

Dr. Arruur D. Brack, Chicago: It might be of interest to 
know that in the Plastic and Oral Surgery Course of the 
Army the men are instructed that in every place where there 
is a fracture they are to make an external incision into the 
open space between the ends of the bone. 

Dr. Joun E. Nyman, Chicago: In treating these fractures 
we need some means of mechanical fixation quite apart from 
that supplied by the teeth. In one case of multiple fracture 
we used platinum screws and wires because we thought that 
they could be sterilized more easily. The result was excellent. 

Dr. Artuur ZeENTLER, New York: Dr. Depage and his asso- 
ciates use a new nomenclature for jaw fractures, terming 
them according to location, premolar, retromolar, retro- 
premolar, and right or left. At LaPanne they have adopted 
a new method of treatment. For instance, in a case of retro- 
molar fracture of the mandible, they attach a band to a tooth 
in the part which is not loose. Another band is attached to 
a tooth in the loose portion. To these bands a heavy expan- 
sion arch wire was previously soldered which extends and 
overlaps a similar wire soldered on the other band. The 
fracture is reduced with the 4222 anesthetized, and with 
soft solder the overlapping ends of the wires are united in 
the mouth. 
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Dr. A. W. McCuttovuen, Pittsburgh: The first essential in 
reducing fractures is to secure apposition. Dr. Gilmer’s wir- 
ing becomes rather tiresome to the patient after a few days 
and he wants it removed. bani 
teeth. together with rubber bands attached to the upper and 
lower Angle's on teeth. Sometimes it works very nicely and 
gives the patient an easier condition of the muscles than we 
get when the jaws are wired together with immobilization. 
Regarding bands, we have used three or more bands, with 
bar attachments; bands of the Lukens design, that may be 
adjusted easily or changed, and which I prefer to cementing. 

Dr. Freverick B. Mooreneap, Chicago: Dr. Lyons’ experi- 
mental work does not tally with the principles of bone regen- 
eration as we understand them. It is understood that regen- 
eration of bone must come from the osteoblasts, and that the 
periosteum per se has no capacity of bone regeneration. Dr. 
D. B. Phemister of Chicago has proved that bone transplants 
without periosteum are quite as vital in their function as 
those with the periosteum. One may take a section of bone 
from which the periosteum has been removed and then remove 
the subperiosteal layer by cutting it away and it will be found 
that that piece of bone has a certain capacity for regeneration, 
which must, of course, be found in the osteoblast. It must be 
true that in transplanting periosteum into muscles, as reported 
by Dr. Lyons, some of the osteoblasts were retained in the 
periosteum in its removal from the bone. The French method 
of treating fractures of the jaw is not to immobilize. Where 
there is no displacement and no tendency to displacement in 
muscle movement, a fracture of the jaw is more satisfactorily 
treated without immobilization than with it. Fixation and 
immobilization are necessary only where there is displace- 
ment, which cannot be controlled except by immobilization. 
It is doubtless true that the amount of movement occasioned 
by the muscle only acts as a stimulant and hastens repair. 

Dr: Cuatmers J. Lyons, Ann Arbor, Mich.: I think we are 
getting away from fixation of the jaw. We must retain the 
fragments when there is displacement. In mandibular frac- 
tures, where there is little or no displacement, we are get- 
ting away from the intradental ligation. The experience in 
fracture work of the men at the front is going to bring out 
many new things. Ordinarily, where there is infection of the 
mouth we can get along much better without fixation. In 
gunshot fractures I question whether intradental ligation has 
much of a place on account of infection. The point Dr. Gil- 
mer brought up about external openings is a method we have 
resorted to in many cases. If an abscess forms you must 
drain. If pus forms around a fragment, repair is going to be 
retarded. It is much better to make an external opening at 
once. Relative to Dr. Gilmer’s point of the osteoblasts lying 
just under the periosteum, we all recognize this fact, and it is 
to this layer that Hey-Groves has given the name of epi- 
osteum. It is the osteogenetic portion of the periosteum. 
Without this layer of cells, the periosteum has not the prop- 
erty of producing new bone. 


Improved Approach to Kidney.—Dr. G. Kolischer describes 
a new incision which he had devised for exposing the kidney 
(Interstate Medical Journal, 1918, 25, 128) and which reduces 
the amount of destruction to the soft tissues of the abdominal 
wall. The patient lies on the operating table in such a way 
as to make his flank protrude. The skin incision is made 


‘half way between the twelfth rib and the crista ilii, and 


parallel to the rib, beginning at the anterior edge of the 
latissimus dorsi, and slanting downward the center of an 
imaginary line running from the umbilicus toward the spina 
superior ilii. The incision extends down through the fascia. 
Both lips of the wound are undermined for 2 or 3 inches. 
Retract the flaps so as to expose the external oblique. Sep- 
arate the fibers of this muscle bluntly in the center, and also 
those of the internal oblique, including the transversalis. 
The fascia transversalis is split vertically with the knife and 
spread wide open with retractors so as to give a free exposure 
of the kidney. The wound is closed by reuniting the fasciae 
and approximating the skin edges. Tension sutures are also 
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THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE“ 


H. DOUGLAS SINGER, M. D., M. R. C. P. 
State Alienist, Department of Public Welfare, State of Mlinois 


KANKAKEE, Ill. 

To the average medical practitioner the subject of 
mental hygiene is ot tom 0 book. At the 
most, its mention probably arouses little more than 
vague ideas concerning sets of mental tests or insanity. 
Few physicians appreciate the importance of mental 
training and its consequences, most being content to 
think that all that is necessary for healthy mentality is 
the possession of a healthy body. The fallacy of this 
view has been very strongly emphasized by the results 
of examinations and experience in the building up of 
our new Army. 

The exemption boards have rejected something like 
one third of all drafted men, one may take it for 
granted that none of the more obvious defects in 
construction have been overlooked in this process. 
And yet of the selected two thirds accepted for service 
by these boards, over 1 per cent. have been found unfit 
because of some mental or nervous deficiency. What 
the proportion of rejections by the exemption boards 
for such conditions is, I do not know, but, if added in, 
it is highly probable that not less than 2 or 3 per cent. 
of the male population are, on nervous grounds, unfit 
for Army service. , 

The demands of military service are, it is true, 
extremely exacting and the stresses and strains to be 
endured out of all proportion to those of civil life. 
But it must also be realized that in the Army men are 
subjected to intensive training, and that in consequence 
of this training some who would in all probability 
have failed in civil life will have a greater chance to 
succeed. Repeatedly, we hear such remarks in refer- 
ence to enlistment as “It is just what he needs,” “It 
will be the making of him,” etc. : 

It may be urged that military training is essentially 
physical, that the principal benefits derived from it 
come from the setting-up exercises, outdoor life and 
regular habits. But is this all? Is there not even more 
training in the way of mental adjustments? The dis- 
cipline and self control, the meeting with others on 
equal terms and all that this implies in the way of 
social adjustment, the morale and esprit de corps 
which figure so largely in our estimate of good sol- 
diers, the demands for punctuality and strict perform- 
ance of even distasteful tasks, and the steady persis- 
tence toward the accomplishment of a definite purpose 
all serve to form, as we say, the character of a man. 
It is possible that, especially in war time, there is a 
tendency toward limitation of individual responsibility, 
which may not be altogether desirable as an element 
of education. 

Mental hygiene is a branch of medical science which 
deals with the establishment of habits of adjustment 
similar in kind to those t in the Army, though 
designed more especially to fit the individual for civic 
duties rather than for fighting a human enemy. Just 
as the rules of bodily hygiene are intended to maintain 
bodily health, so mental hygiene attempts to lay down 

i —_ which will permit the individual to adapt 

imself, in a manner satisfactory to himself and to 
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society, to social regulations. This means the con- 
trol of personal gs and desires which are prime- 
val and inherent in life itself. 

Every one receives habits of adjustment 
of one kind or another. is begins in the home, 
whether that be a palace or the streets, and is also by 
far the most important part of the school curriculum. 
It is strange, in the face of this, that more attention 
has not been given to a study of the methods to be 
followed, the results desired and the harmful conse- 
quences of poor technic. This study is still in its 
infancy and there is urgent need for assistance from 
physicians everywhere. 

As has been true in the early history of many other 
branches of medicine, most of what we have so far 
learned has been gained from the study of the end- 
results of faulty methods, pathologic behavior in all 
its varieties, including most of the insanities, the psy- 
choneuroses, crime, delinquency and dependency. It 
is now essential for further progress that we begin to 
study the earlier stages when the habits are in process 
of formation, when the —— establish- 
ment are open to investigation and when the prospects 
of modifying the habits are at a maximum. This 
implies reaching into the homes and schools. 

Let us consider for a moment the factors involved 
in the consideration of mental adjustments. These 
may be divided under the two heads of (1) quantity; 
(2) quality. The former is structural; the latter 
functional. The one represents the tools with which 
the individual is endowed and must make his way, the 
wealth or poverty in nerve centers and associative con- 
nections — by inheritance which we can, at 
present, but little to modify. The principles of 
eugenics are far too little established to permit of any 
but the most empirical and superficial interference, 
attempts at which have been compared by Maudsley 
with those of trying to repair a broken watch by stir- 
inside with a stick. 

best that we can do at the t time is to 
try to estimate the quantity of brain tissue available 
and then plan so to train it that the most efficient 
use possible may be made of it. It is this estimation 
of native ability which is attempted in the various 
forms of intelligence testing that have been and are 
being constantly evolved. ir application is a rela- 
tively simple procedure and does not require medical 
training for its performance. The situation with 
regard to its use is much the same as that of the Was- 
sermann test in relation to diagnosis in somatic dis- 


ease. 

The quality, on the other hand, represents the use 
which is made of the tools available. To what extent 
this is inherent in the structure of the brain and in how 
far it is the result of training and education is not yet 
known. It is easy to allege and to collect statistics to 
prove the contention that a faulty mode of reaction, 
such, for instance, as crime, is inherited. But it must 
not be forgotten that the offspring of criminals not 
only inherit their structure, but that they also receive 
their early, most effective and important training in 
an environment of criminality. Similar reasoning 
applies also to hysteria and dementia praecox, in the 
causation of which heredity has been alleged as a 
prime factor. 

Whatever be the true relation between these two 
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0 tive factors, there can be no question but that 
training in habits is far more readily open to inter fer- 
ence than is that of heredity. But, in order to accom- 
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plish this in a rational manner it is essential that we 
— certain questions which may be placed as 
1. What constitutes a healthy or satisfactory ad- 


justment 

2. What are the indications of a liability to fail? 

3. What measures must be taken to remedy or min- 
imize these faulty tendencies ? 

The answers to these questions can at present be 
on in for the reason that, in the main, we 
have studied only the grosser end-results and have yet 
to investigate the earlier phases and lesser degrees. 

The answer to the first question depends on the fol- 
9 The struggle for life has led to 
the adoption by man of a gregarious or social mode of 
existence by which there is provided a greater strength 
through the mutual assistance and oy mgr 0 
many individuals. But each individual has also an 
innate and biologie urge for self preservation and 
reproduction, which must bring him into competition 
with his fellows within the social group. In order to 
avoid the disruption of society, which would result in 
the failure of man to maintain his supremacy in the 
world, it is obvious that individual ires must be 
subjected to certain limitations and restrictions. 

These make up our laws for the regulation of con- 
duct which have been gradually evolved with the prog- 
ress of social union. 

But with the growing strictness and extent of social 
regulation, there has been no diminution in the biologic 
desires of the individual, and we must regard a suc- 
cessful of adjustment as one which secures indi- 
vidual satisfaction without offending social regulation. 
To illustrate roughly, a man is not allowed to seize 
something which especially attracts him, but must 
either secure its acquisition by fulfilling certain pre- 
liminary requirements, or must forego his desires and 
look for satisfaction in some other way. 

The particular method which is adopted of looking 
for satisfaction “in some other way,” resents 
exactly the problem with which the student of mental 
hygiene is concerned. This brings us to the second 


question. 

It would take too long to attempt to go into the 
various faulty habits which have been recognized as 
types, and I must content myself with merely indicat- 
ing that they include many of the so-called insanities, 
psychoneuroses, delinquencies, etc., referred to. As an 
example might be quoted the individual who develops 
a war neurosis as the result of finding himself in a 
situation rendered intolerable because of the conflict 
between his individual desires (including that to be 
out of all the horrible conditions of military duty in 
time of war) and the regulations imposed by the 
urgent demands of society which have placed him in 
that position. In developing the neurosis, he adopts a 
mode of adjustment which, painful as it often is, yet 
relieves him of his larger difficulties. 

It is true that in this illustration I have chosen a 
case in which the conflict is intense and one which, in 
all probability, the person would never have had to 
face in times of peace. But the main value of the 
example lies in the fact that proper hygienic considera- 
tion can prevent the breakdown. This has been con- 
clusively shown by the avoidance of neuroses in cer- 
tain Army units through the watchful care of compe- 


tent psychiatrists. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
show poor adjustment under less strain 
such persons will develop neu- 


some men will 
than others, and that 
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roses or even under the apparently simplest 
conditions of civil live. a 

It is with this last class that we have to deal more 
especially in our everyday social work, and it is for 
evidences of a tendency to react to situations of more 
or less difficulty in some manner which will place the 
individual in an extrasocial position that we must look 
in our efforts toward mental hygiene. These traits of 
behavior are being gradually more clearly defined in 
the s and will Sassen more easy of detection when 
we sessed of more complete longitudinal 
studies of life histories. 

The answer to the third question likewise depends 
on a clear formulation of the meaning and essence of 
the various types of pathologic behavior. At this 
point, it is also necessary in reaching conclusions to 
take into consideration the quantity feature, which has 
been discussed. The methods of treatment to be fol- 
lowed are similar in kind to those adopted in the Army 
today for the treatment of war neuroses. They con- 
cern education, the development of interests and hab- 
its, and have nothing to do with punishments arbi- 
trarily inflicted. 

Let us now turn to the question of the function of 
the medical practitioner in relation to this work. That 
it is a medical problem, even with regard to those dis- 
orders of behavior, such as crime and dependency, 
which are more generally considered as belonging to 
the layman, there can today be no question. That 
expert knowledge and direction of the work is also 
essential needs no demonstration. For this, unques- 
tionably, as in all matters of public health, the state 
must provide the means. But the actual detailed work 
is enormous, as it must be carried even into the most 
remote communities and homes. 

Numerous public and private agencies, dealing with 
some one or other of the phases of these problems, 
already exist, but they are often hampered by lack of 
authority and support, by overzealous or unwise tech- 
nic, and they frequently overlap in their functions. 
To overcome these difficulties, state direction would do 
much, but there is also needed a closer cooperation on 
the part of the local physicians who must furnish the 
medical skill required for success. 

For this purpose it is obviously necessary for the 
physician himself to be trained. r medical colleges 
teach practically nothing along these lines, even though 
they devote considerable time to bodily hygiene. 
Courses in psychiatry are given, but as a rule they are 
extremely brief and contain little but a formal enumer- 
ation of what are described as the symptoms of cer- 
tain more or less definite diseases. The human mind is 
not less important in the welfare of society than the 
body, and it is a far larger subject, embracing, indeed, 
within its field a consideration of the body and its dis- 
eases. Yet four or five times as much of the curricu- 
lum is devoted to neurology as to psychiatry. 

If it does nothing else, this war will have performed 
an inestimable benefit to society by bringing prom- 
inently forward the importance of mental health to 
national efficiency. The demand for trained psychia- 
trists by the Army is far in excess of the supply, and 
yet the Army must be considered as one of the most 
sternly practical businesses this country has yet 
engaged in. The importance attached to mental hygi- 
ene in the Army is well shown by the fact that of all 
the medical specialties this is the only one which has 
been deemed so essential as to require a special repre- 
sentative on the divisional staff. 
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The object of this paper is, therefore, a demand for 


- wider recognition in the medical profession of the 


subject of mental hygiene and the enrolment of med- 
ical practitioners for the furtherance of this work in 
the local community. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. Meyer Sotomon, Chicago: This is a big problem. 
The recent work of many psychopathologists has been wholly 
an effort to emphasize the psychogenic aspect, making of 
the individual who has the mental upset more or less of a 
scapegoat, putting the blame on him; he is responsible for 
everything. As I see it, the problem is a far broader one 
than that. Mental health is interrelated with the general 
problem of education, religion, etc., which develop attributes 
of mind in the individual, and attributes of mind have a 
great deal to do with the way we react. Then, also, it is 
related intimately with the physiologic state of the organism. 
A man being overworked, underpaid, underfed, etc., is not 
going to have a stable organism, no matter how stable it 
was originally. For that reason we find that mental health 
is closely related to all the sociological and economic problems 
that confront us. Each individual is an individual problem. 
If a person has an innate, congenitally feeble nervous appa- 
ratus due to syphilis in the mother, contracted from the 
father, a preventable illness, who is to blame? Is not the 
remedy a system of education in the control of disease? 
Fundamentally it is a simple proposition. Instill into the 
mind of the child and the adult a strong, bold philosophy 
in life under which the individual can stand all sorts of 
disappointments, all sorts of trials and tribulations and still 
fight, without any grudge against anybody; an individual who 
will take an independent view of life, not running away from 
the struggle but facing things as they are, trying to reform, 
to construct, to change circumstances and environment to 
conform to the ideal whereby he or society shall benefit. 
Mental hygiene, from the so-called psychogenic point of view, 
is nothing more than an attitude in life. If the education 
a man has had in school and in church, or the training he 
has received at home, or the views thrust on him by the 
press or the books he has read, give him a wrong philosophy, 
all this is intimately related to the way he is going to 
react in life. Education is the big thing. 

Dr. Josern Byrne, New York: The question of education 
is one of the most important and fundamental that the medi- 
cal profession has to deal with, but we are not “putting it 
over.” We use a nomenclature that people do not understand. 
Why not get “next” to the people and make education real 
and not a myth? Education primarily is a superstructure 
erected on inherited tendencies, on instinctive capacity. 
Every human being, when young, is afraid of everything; 
an animal when young is afraid of everything. Try to 
teach a canary to take a seed off your finger: he is 
attracted, but repelled by fear. After a long time he is 
trained to take the seed. Education in the broadest sense is 
orientation, and orientation means nothing more than the 
elimination of fear in the child. An individual who has not 
been orientated up to 22 is afraid to mingle with his fellow 
men. A man may be well educated along social lines and he 
may be a wonder esthetically, but he may be no good ethically. 
In considering those people who have an unfortunate crim- 
inality, what kind of philosophy have we as medical men? 
Rotten materialism ofttimes, narrow minded in not taking 
into consideration the whole aspect of education in a health 
sense. Here is a poor fellow who does not understand the 
conflict between his fundamental sex instincts and society at 
large. What is the proper education for him? Explain to 
him that his instinct must be held in check to a certain extent. 

Dr. Hucu T. Patrick, Chicago: I have just been having 
four weeks’ experience in examining recruits for the Army. 
One man seemed to be very nervous, apprehensive and unsta- 
ble, although he had been living the life of a fairly useful 
citizen. He had worked steadily, was devoted to his mother, 
made fair wages, and had no bad habits. He did not save 
any money. On the whole, he was a fairly useful, peaceable 
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citizen, useful to society and quite bearable for himself. But 
when he got to the camp the emotions incident to leaving his 
home, to changing his environment, the anticipation of what 
might be ahead of him, the fear of the unknown, made him 
very nervous, and we thofight that probably he was not fit to 
go. Largely for my own information and education in this 
matter, I had this man put to regular army work for ten days. 
At the end of five days he was returned to our ward because 
he was nervous and could not do the work. The man had 
become worse; he had become so much worse that we rejected 
him. But he did not get away from the camp because his 
people had to be notified and the formalities had to be gone 
through. Two days later his brother arrived to take him 
home, but the boy was not in camp. He had slipped away 
and committed suicide by throwing himself under a train. 
In other words, he had to get away from an intolerable situa- 
tion. That was a case in which we tried to operate mental 


hygiene, but were a little too slow in motion to prevent this 


catastrophe. Another boy showed that he was very unstable. 
He was hypersensitive physically and emotionally, and we 
definitely rejected him on first examination. He was not a 
very useful member of society, although he was self-sustain- 
ing. He did not work steadily; he was more or less hypo- 
chondriacal; little things upset him. But he made a living 
and was on the whole a tolerable citizen. Again the delays 
in getting him out of the camp were sufficiently prolonged 
so that after four or five days I found him in the hospital 
absolutely disabled, shaking like a leaf. How long that dis- 
ability may last is a matter of guess. 

These are two examples which are illustrative of the point 
that we should get these imperfect organizations early enough 
to prevent the catastrophe that will be precipitated by a 
change of surroundings which will be intolerable to the indi- 
vidual. This would seem to be peculiarly applicable to the 
present time when many of us are of necessity examining 
drafted men, whether on draft boards or advisory boards or 
in camp. I would like to urge that we take the chance rather 
of rejecting too many of these men than of allowing too many 
of them to get into the Army. 

Dr. WAN O. Kroun, Chicago: If we can impress on 
the general practitioner’s mind the fact that the child at birth 
possesses every brain cell it ever will have, and that if these 
cells are brought into use and activity they will live, but that 
they will die from inactivity and disuse, then the general 
practitioner, cooperating with school and home, will through 
educational forces see to it that all these brain cells are 
brought into use and activity. Erratic development comes 
from not recognizing the fact that the child never has a single 
brain cell added after birth. 

Dr. Epwarp E. Mayer, Pittsburgh: In connection with a 
previous paper it was stated that psychiatrists do not remem- 
ber and utilize their anatomy and physiology. In conditions 
involving mental conflicts I try to bring about in the attitude 
I take toward any patient the personal equation. I try to 
elucidate the psychogenic factors, and I try to think of 
mental hygiene as much as possible. But, at the same time, I 
want to keep on studying and to remember what we know 
of the architecture of the brain, which is so often forgotten. 
The remark that impressed me was that at birth the child 
has all the brain cells it will ever have. This is not true. 
Psychiatrists are starting to talk of biologic education, etc., 
but they go all around the bush in their discussions and we 
never hear a word said about the exact technic of brain 
architecture. Of course, we cannot talk about it in terms of 
personal equations, and yet back of the reactions in indi- 
viduals, as Dr. Singer hinted in his paper, are these differ- 
ences anatomically and physiologically in the individual, and 
I do not know why psychiatrists always forget that. 

Du. C. R. Batt, St. Paul: It is rather interesting to note 
that without any correlation or prearrangement these sub- 
jects have practically dovetailed into one another, and the 
subject of mental hygiene has been the one that has been 
uppermost in the minds of the essayists and also of the 
hearers. The wonder is why this subject, which is of such 
material importance, be so long in making an impres- 


should 
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tain child is, what its social environment is, what its par- 
ticular adaptabilities and talents and characteristics are. 
They crowd down uniformly the same sort of discipline and 
the same sort of education and the same standard of grading 
for all children. There can be nothing less intelligent. We 
do not do that in the raising of live stock. Another thing that 
we are just beginning to recognize and apply definitely to this 
subject is that all these little defects which, so far as the effi- 
ciency of the individual is concerned, are very important, have 
seemed to create a tendency even among ourselves to look 
on them as something that demanded exceptional ability. We 
have the tendency still, when we go to a show and sce a man 
who pretends to be drunk to act as if there was something 
entertaining about seeing a man drunk. We are proud of our 
lack of control. But we have come to look on these devia- 
tions and derivations and mental defects or deficiencies as so 
many black marks under mental insufficiency, and that is 
where they belong. How we are going to stop crime and cure 
criminals is going to have a great deal to do with the won- 
derful change in our conception of these people and our 
methods of handling them. 

Dr. H. Doucl as Sincer, Kankakee, III.: What I was trying 
to do in presenting this subject was not to arouse a philo- 
sophical discussion, but to stimulate an interest in it from a 
practical standpoint, for that is what we are working for at 
this stage. I believe the time is here when mental hygiene 
will have to be taken in hand practically. The various states 
are stirring up quite a little interest in it, although the medi- 
cal schools are lagging behind. What are we trying to do? 
Educate the people. But we must consider it from the medi- 
copsychiatric point of view. There is a great deal of work 
yet to be done. 


BLOOD PRESSURE STUDIES OF FIVE 
HUNDRED MEN 


BERTNARD SMITH, M.D. 
LOS ANGELES 


The studies for this report were made on men who 
applied for examination for the American Army Avia- 
tion Service. It may readily be seen that a long period 
of study could not be given to each applicant without 
causing unwarranted delay to the applicant and also 
to the other examiners. A Tycos instrument, daily 
tested with a mercurial sphyg ter, Was used 
for all blood pressure estimations. All readings were 
made by one examiner in order to reduce the personal 
factor to as small an error as possible. 

Readings were made with applicants in (1) the 
recumbent position; (2) standing, before exercise, and 
(3) standing, after measured exercise. The readings, 
in the first position, were made after the nervous 
excitement had become controlled as much as possible. 
This factor was commonly very prominent and often 
difficult to control, sometimes requiring the subject to 
return for a later reading. For the exercise test, a 
flight of twenty-four steps was used, each step havin 
a 6-inch rise. Since the average weight was 142. 

unds, the work performed averaged about 1,600 

oot-pounds in five seconds. The area of cardiac 
dulness was estimated by percussion. The systolic 
and diastolic pressures were obtained by auscultation, 
and the diastolic pressure was read at the point of 
change from the third to the fourth phase.“ After 
the exercise test, the time required for the blood 
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pressure to return to the previous standing point was 
noted in 200 of the men examined and recorded as 


recovery time. 

The range and ave of the readings in the 
recumbent position for the 400 cases that stood all 
tests as good normals are given in Table 1. 

I recognize the danger and, more often, the waste 
of time in the use of mathematical formulas for the 
interpretation of clinical findings. But a few such 
formulas have been so frequently used in blood 
sure studies that I have arranged their values in Table 
2 as derived from the first table. 


TABLE 1.—READINGS FOR FOUR HUNDRED CASES IN 
RECUMBENT POSITION 


Phase Lengths 
Age P. R. 8. F. D. F. P. P. 
1 2 8 4 
Range.....| 19-30 | 78-94 119-132 80-88 | 20:44 % 5-10 4-6 
Average. . 24.2 | 854 127.7 | 64.1 | 42.2 12.1 25 | 62 5.1 


Tiegerstadt, using Strassburger’s blood pressure 
quotient, measured the cardiac efficiency by dividing 
the velocity of the arterial flow by the work of the 
heart, and adopted the formula EFI. with an esti- 
mated normal value of from 30 to 35 per cent. Stone,’ 
recognizing the value of the diastolic pressure in esti- 
mating the heart load, adopted the formula B.. with 
a normal value of 50 per cent. Goodman and Howell.“ 
in their studies of the auscultatory pressure phases, 
designated the second and third phases as measures 
of cardiac strength, and the first and fourth as the 
phases of cardiac weakness: From these studies they 
concluded that a cardiac strength factor greater than 
a cardiac weakness factor denotes a competent myo- 
cardium, especially if the second phase length equals 
more than 40 per cent. of the entire pulse pressure 
length. They determined the normal value of 
C. S.: C. W. as 55.4: 44.4. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE VALUES DERIVED FROM TABLE 1 


14 — ase | Crampton 
8. P. D. P. P. P. % 
Range 88.9 48.9 56.7 54.1566 | 462-026 75 - 100 
Average. 33 50.2 55.8 57.4 86.9 


Crampton® has worked out an ingenious table for 
measuring the percentage of vasomotor. efficiency 
through the differences in the pulse rates and systolic 
pressures in the recumbent and standing positions. 
This table is based on the fact that the vasomotor tone 
is increased, normally, on changing from the recum- 
bent to the upright position. Consequently the sys- 
tolic pressure is increased and the pulse rate is either 
unchanged or slightly increased. In conditions of 
lowered vasomotor tone, the systolic pressure remains 
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W. J.: The Clinical Significance of High and Low Pulse 
Lead and Overload, 
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3 
and it holds more for the poychistists than anything 
and it holds more for the psychiatrists than anything else 
within their reach. I have wondered why the school teacher 
never takes into consideration what the inheritance of a cer- 


the same or is decreased on the change of position, 
and the pulse rate shows a definite increase. 

The results for each person come well within the 
normal value given for each formula. The percentage 
ratio of Goodman and Howell’s cardiac strength factor 
was persistently high and showed only the narrow 
oe range of 2.5 in the 400 men examined. 

ratio of the second phase to the value of the first, 
second and third phases, or the blood pressure length, 
shows a wider range and a high average. In several 
men, still in active training, a very prominent second 
phase was noticed.“ The length of this phase seemed 
to be at the expense of the first ard third, since 
the fourth phase was — 4 of average length. 
Tonal arrhythmia, as descri by Goodman and 


TABLE 3.—READINGS AFTER EXERCISE 


P.R.| S&P. D. P.. 7 


Range 88 138 | 128-158 8486446 8 16 24-49 6166-9 8.17.6 


Average 112 145.4 90.6 | 54.1 13 35 | i 7 4.4 


Howell, was never noticed in this group. In forty 
cases, or 10 per cent. of the total, a blurring of one 
or more of the phase tones was noticed. is was 
never so marked as to make the phase limit very diffi- 
cult to recognize. Where this blurring was limited, it 
was usually found between the first and second phases, 
and in only two of the forty cases was it found limited 
to the third and fourth phases. These were cases 
showing intense excitement, difficult to overcome, in 
which readings taken two days later showed clear, 
normal, phase tones. 

Table 3 gives the blood pressure findings after mea- 
sured exercise, and a comparison with Table 1 shows 
the characteristic increase of both systolic and diastolic 
pressures after exercise, with the more marked increase 
in the former, causing an increase of pulse pressure." 
In the pressure phases, the most marked increase is in 
the second phase.* This was true in each of the 400 
cases, and it points with considerable emphasis to the 
importance of this phase in blood pressure interpre- 
tations. The least increase in the second phase, after 
1,500 foot-pounds of work, was 4 mm. In this series, 
the third pressure phase showed but little more increase 
after exercise than did the first and fourth phases. 

In no case was the heart area found to be increased 
after the exercise, so far as could be determined by 

rcussion and by the position of the apex impulse. 

n 31 per cent. of the cases, no change could be deter- 
mined. In the remaining cases, there seemed to be 
a definite decrease in area. One hundred of the 
patients that showed a decreased area of dulness, after 
an average of 1,600 foot-pounds of stair-climbing in 
five seconds, were later given double this amount of 
exercise with a diminished cardiac dulness again in 
evi 
It is to be regretted that the Barringer test® could 
not have been carried out completely in these studies, 
and records made of the blood pressure findings. 

6. Swan: Internat. Clin., 4, Series 24. 

7. Norris: Internat. Clin., 1, Series 17 (biblography). 

8. Fisher: Deutsch. Med. Wehnschr., 1908, 34, 1141. 

9. „ T. B.: The to Graduate Work as 
Heart’s Functional Capacity, Arch. Int. Med., March, 


a Test of 
1916, p. 363. 
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In 200 cases, blood pressure readi were made 
immediately at the end of the pose Te test and 
continued until the pressure returned to normal. In 
these, the apex of the systolic rise was reached in from 
30 to 60 seconds after 1,600 foot-pounds of work. 
In the same group of 200 men, after double this 
amount of work, the highest point of the systolic · xise 
was reached in 49.7 seconds; and the systolic pressure 
returned to its normal in from 3.1 to 7.6 minutes after 
the exercise, with an average recovery time of 4.4 
minutes. These results with the general con- 
clusions of Graupner, Barringer, Rapport.“ and 
other investigators, and show the normal increase, 
after work, in the systolic pressure, associated with 
lesser rise in the diastolic, with the resulting increase 
in pulse pressure. Associated with this systolic rise 
is a delayed return to normal after heavier work. 

In the 400 normals, the pulse rate after exercise 
showed an average increase of 26.6 beats minute, 
but returned to the quiet rate in from 2 to 15 minutes. 
with an average of 2.8 minutes. Definite tonal arrhyth- 
mia was not noticed in any of this group of normals. 

In the following 100 cases which showed some 
variation from a strict normal, the findings were very 
complex, and diagnoses were usually impossible on 
blood pressure readings alone. All these men had had 
a more or less thorough routine physical examination 
that was recorded with their application papers. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that very few cases 
showed some form of heart murmur. Five cases in 
all were detected, and these I have grouped for com- 
parative — Cardiac dulness was increased by the 
— — the breathing was objec- 
tively . Tonala ia was t in three 

ythm presen 


ses 27, 84, 231. Table 4 gives the pressure 


readings in each of these cases. 

The ratio of the second phase to the pulse pressure, 
after exercise, is found here to be low in each case, 
having a percentage variation of 28 to 46.1 compared 
with the values, before exercise, of 45.6 to 59.5. The 


TABLE 4.—PRESSURE READINGS IN FIVE CASES OF HEART 
MURMUR 


Before Exercise After Exercise 
No. Phases Phases 
8. V. D. v. v. 8. P. D. P. p. 

121314 11216314 
27 les 42/12. 25 6 6 1% 80 8216 24 10 7 
34 126 84 10 22 10 7 22 9 
ies 80 is 24 6 710 100 % 20 14 6 8 
220 1% 8 21 34 7% 10 14 
231 70 W 231611 1] 76 27 1014 


C. S.: C. W. values are also slightly reduced after 
exercise when compared with their previous percent- 
ages, but to a less degree. These computations give 
us some basis for the diagnosis of myocardial weak- 
ness, but the same decision can be much more easil 

reached in noticing the change, in the cardiac area with 
exercise, in the dyspnea, and especially in the time 
required in each case for the pulse to drop to its pre- 
vious rate. In these five cases the pulse rate recovery 
time was 10, 12, 15, 14 and 13 minutes, respectively. 
Case 27 at rest showed an indistinct mitral roughening 
that developed into a systolic murmur transmitted into 
the axilla after exercise. Case 34 showed the same 
finding at rest, and, after exercise, the mitral systolic 

10. Graupner: Ztschr. f. exper. Path. u. Therap., 1906, 3, 1% 


11. Rapport, D. L.: lic Biood Pressure F 
Arch. Int. Med., June, 1917, p. 981. 
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murmur was transmitted through the left axilla and 
could be easily heard at the angle of the scapula. In 
both these cases there was definite accentuation of the 
pulmonic second sound. Case 84 showed no abnormal 
sounds at rest, but developed an aortic 9 and 
a mitral systolic murmur after exercise. Cases and 
231 showed an aortic roughening which was more 
marked after exercise. Cases 84, and 231 were all 
cases with hypertrophied tonsils and with slight sub- 
jective joint signs of absorption. 

In five cases the radials were definitely palpable. 
All of these showed abnormal respiratory embarrass- 
ment with exercise and an increased recovery time of 

Ise rate. A comparison of the findings in these 

given in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—COMPARISON OP IN FIVE CASES IN 
WHICH THE RADIALS WERE PALPABLE 


Before Exercise After Exercise 
No. Phases Phases 
S. P. D. P. P. P. 8. P. D. P. P. P. 

112314 12 23 
s 10 %% 4% 1% 7/17 8/18 14 
% 84) 42/10) 22/10) 7) 132) 88) 44) 22 
44 132 382 12 0 8) 6 9 50 6 6 
1% O68) 46/12/27, 7 6) 64) 26) 
| 98) 46) 14) 24) 6) 10) 172) 10 G2) 2% 


P. R. recovery time, 11, 13, 7, 14, 12 minutes, respectively. 


Pressure findings in this group also show wide varia- 
tions. The C. S. factor was increased by exercise in 
all but one case (Case 58). But the ratio value of the 
second phase was increased only in Cases 8 and 44. 
The palpable radials constitute a finding probably of 
little importance in these men. They all show a lim- 
ited physical efficiency. Patients 8 and 44 had held 
office positions for several years, with little physical 
exercise, and impressed one as being persons to whom 
systematic exercise would be of real therapeutic value. 
With the exception of Case 34, the men of this group 
are now all in other branches of active service and 
after three months of training are considered as phys- 
ically fit. I have examined three of these men (8, 44 
and 58) after they had had two months of training 
and they showed a good normal response to exercise 
in every way. 

Eleven applicants showed abnormally high systolic 
pressure with a high pulse pressure. Rest and quiet 
for half an hour failed to correct these high values. 
One of these men had smoked twelve cigarettes in 
the morning before the examination. Six men had 
made an all-night automobile trip in order to be able 
to keep their appointment at the examining station. 
Four still showed signs of the previous night’s dissipa- 
tions. The pulse recovery time in these ranged from 
4.5 to 6.5 minutes. After a twenty-four hour period 
of rest, these men all showed normal pressure values 
with normal responses to exercise. . 

One man (242) showed a systolic reading of 138 
mm., with a slightly increased pulse pressure. He had 
a low second phase ratio value after exercise and a 
Crampton reading of 52 per cent. The pulse recovery 
time was 5.5 minutes. Two days later he showed the 
exanthem of measles. After he had recovered, the 
pressure findings were normal. Recovery time was 
three minutes to 1,600 foot-pounds of work, and the 
Crampton reading was 92 per cent. 

Eight men showed acute infections. Of these, three 
had acute tonsillitis, four had acute bronchitis and one 
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acute laryngitis. Systolic pressure values ranged from 
120 to 128 mm. the ages ra from 28 to 36 

rs, these systolic readings are but little lowered. 

Ise pressure readings ranged from 42 to 46—only 
a little above normal ratios. Second phase ratios to 
pulse pressure were within normal limits during rest, 
but were low after exercise. Pulse recovery was 
delayed in each case, ranging from five to eight min- 
utes after a rapid ascent of twenty-four steps. These 
men all returned for later examinations and showed 
normal findings. 

Two cases showed hypotension (Cases 239 and 
271). The systolic pressures were 98 and 101, with 
pulse pressures of 30 to 35 mm., respectively. No 
abnormal heart findings were ‘detected, aside from 
soft and distant sounds. Response to exercise was 
very poor in both cases. Case 239 showed a second 
phase ratio of 34 per cent. before exercise and 30 per 
cent. after 500 foof-pounds of work, also a pulse 
recovery time of ten minutes, markedly labored breath- 
ing with slight tonal arrhythmia in the first, second 
and third phases, and a Crampton value of 22 per 
cent. Hands and feet became markedly cyanosed on 
standing, but no other objective signs were noticed 
during the period of rest. This applicant gave a his- 
tory of frequent fainting attacks after exercise and 
excitement. Case 271 had a second phase ratio of 38 
per cent. after exercise and of 41 per cent. before. 

pulse recovery time was 7.5 minutes. Labored 
breathing was observed after 600 foot-pounds of work, 
with a Crampton estimation of 42 per cent. 

Thirty-eight cases showed some degree of tonal 
arrhythmia. In seven, this persisted through all the 


pressure phases. In nineteen, it was found through the 


first and second phases, and in twelve in the first phase 
only. Blood pressure findings during the periods of 
rest were normal in all of the thirty-eight. In all 
those showing arrhythmia throughout the phases, the 
response to 1,600 foot- pounds of work was poor. The 
pulse pressure was increased none, or very little, after 


TABLE 6.— RECORD IN CASE OF 


PERSISTENT 
TONAL ARRHYTHMIA 


After Exercise 


Phases 
„D. P. P. P. 
1121314 1121314 


S. F. D. P. F. P. 


10 10 6 164 


116 10 | 


the exercise. The C. S. value and the second phase 
ratio were reduced. One pressure record (Table 6) 
will illustrate the findings in all the seven cases, as 
there was marked similarity. 

In these seven cases, the Crampton percentage 
ranged from 52 to 68 per cent. Breathing was labored 
after the routine amount of exercise in each case, and 
the pulse recovery time ranged from 4 to 6.5 minutes. 
Two of the men mentioned slight distress over the 
mitral area after exercising. Four gave a history of 
dyspnea and some degree of eS pain on forced 
exercise, which had obliged them to give up all 
athletics in school, except light 
When the exercise was reduced to a 
600 foot-pound 

0 


Blurri 
cases... The 


mnasium work. 
re of less than 


s, these men gave normal responses. 
f the phases was present in all seven 


rest of the thirty-eight cases arrange 


N 
Before Exercise P| 
| | | | | | 
| | | | 
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themselves fairly definitely, in groups of varying rying phys- 

ical efficiency paralleling the extent of the arrhyt 
There was not sufficiént time to test out each of these 
cases thoroughly with measured graduated exercises, 
but such tests could easily be made and used in deter- 

to give efficiently 
The remaining thirty applicants gave a blood pres- 
sure re of nervous excitement, increased 
systolic findings and a high pulse pressure. These 
cases showed normal physical findings, except for a 
slightly increased fulness of the pulse and a slightly 
percentage of vasomotor 

olic and diastolic res ranged from 140 
to 13 and from 90 to 102, at rest, and gave an 
increase of pulse pressure, after exercise, of from 
6 to 10 mm., slightly less than the normals. No 
arrhythmia was present and no demonstrable increase 
in cardiac dulness. There was no blurring of the 
phase tones. was not marked in any case, 
and there were no distressing subjective symptoms. 
The ages of the thirty men ranged from 21 to 32 
years. The blood ——, findings were similar to 
excitement, but the con- 
dition could not be controlled by recumbent rest and 
quiet of more than one hour’s duration at the exam- 
ining station. Twenty-three of the men gave normal 
pressure findings within one week of daily observa- 
tions, with general directions regarding sleep and 
avoidance of tobacco, coffee and other stimulants. 
Seven men were observed for two weeks, with very 
little — in the pressure findings and vasomotor 


test of climbing fifty steps at good AK 
men have since entered the officers training — 
and all have stood the work well. 
the 400 cases reported as normals, twenty- 
three showed high systolic and’ pulse pressures on the 
first reading. systolic pressure in these cases fre- 
quently registered as high as 165 mm., and in three 
cases it was recorded as high as 175 mm. The dias- 
tolic pressure registered from 87 to 92. Consequently, 
in several instances, the pulse pressure was almost 
equal to the — Physical findings were negative 
and after a short period of quiet, with occasionally 
some reassurance, the dropped to 
the systolic 


ee 1 some form of measured exercise is of 
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RETROPHARYNGEAL ABSCESS * 


CALVIN C. RUSH, BS. M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The subject of retropharyngeal abscess is so 
vaguely understood by many general practitioners, 
and the results of an error in diagnosis may be so dis- 
astrous, that the report of a case should be of value. 

The case is reported not on account of original 

e are too prone to a t 0 ing for 
the usual condition in a part affected, and to overlook 
the unusual condition when it appears. The careless 
physician commits the sin of assuming the usual con- 
dition. In this case the baby’s life could have been 
saved in hardly more time than a physician would 
consume in ing on his overcoat. One of two 
conclusions must be drawn, either a physician was not 
called or, having been called, was igent. A digital 
examination would have given him the diagnosis. 

No history of the disease can be given. The 
of a negro baby, aged 2 years, being unclai 
became the property of the State anatomical board and 
was delivered to the Daniel Baugh Institute of 
Anatomy of the Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia for scientific purposes. The preservation 
being poor, the body was valueless for — 4 by Dr 
A midsagittal section was fortunatel 
Schaeffer after*first hardening the in 
formaldehyd. This disclosed the condition that is 
well shown in the accompanying illustration. An 
abscess measuring 3 cm. in length and width was 
found i the . space. It extended for- 
ward 2 em. to the uvu epiglottis, completely 
obstructing the pharynx and larynx. The abscess 
cavity was much shrunken by the action of the for- 
maldehyd and in the living state was, doubtless, much 
larger. An examination of the body gave no definite 
clue as to the cause of the abscess. A prominent 
pharyngeal tonsil was present. 

The development and course of retropharyngeal 
the different layers of tissue that intervene between 
the pha the cervical vertebrae. 

Pha oe to the mucous membrane of the pharynx is 

the pharyngeal aponeurosis, a loosely attached fascia 
permitting of free movement and free swelling. This 
fascia is followed by the constrictor muscles, which 


are in turn covered by the thin — 1 fas- 
cia. This fascia is but loosely attac by areolar 


tissue to the strong prevertebral fascia which follows. 
The loose areolar tissue space—the 
space—permits of free expansion. The strong 
vertebral fascia covers the prevertebral muscles w 
overlie the cervical vertebrae. It is evident, when 
be forms dorsal to the prevertebral fascia and is con- 
ned there, that extension must be limited, whereas, 
if present ventral to the fascia, in the loose retro- 
pharyngeal fascial space, the freest extension is 


possible. 

The source of infection leading to abscesses 
terior to the pharynx are usually under four 
headings : 

1. Those due to caries of the upper cervical ver- 
tebrae, usually of tuberculous o Such an 


abscess, being dorsal to the preverteb fascia, i is very 


* From the Daniel Baugh Institute of efferson 
Col Anatomy, J 


V. 
1! 
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percentages. In all these cases, the pulse recovery 
time was normal and the men responded well to the 
pressure dropped from 174 to 128 mm. in seventeen 
minutes. The Crampton estimate in these cases 
ranged from 75 to 80 per cent. after the systolic pres 
sure had been reduced. Such cases emphasize the 
error of basing any opinion on single blood pressure 
readings, especially if unassisted by the exercise test 
Blood pressure findings alone are often of littk 
value ; especially is this true if we are trying to deter 
= with exercise 18 Of no importance. In the JUU cases 
here reported, there was no marked difference noted 
between the increased rate of the normals and that of 
the unfit.” 
) 1202 Brockman Building. 
j 12. In addition to the references already given, the following will 
be found of interest: 
Morris and Lane: Arch. Diagnosis, 1917, 10, 233. 
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apt to burrow laterally and appear as a tumor in the 
neck, dorsal to the sternocleidomastoid muscle where 
it should be under the strictest asepsis to 
vent a mixed infection. If un it may follow 
the brachial plexus into the axilla. Regardless of the 

revertebral fascia, it may, however, burrow forward 
in the midline of the pharynx. 

2. Those due to an otitis media. The pus probably 
burrows downward in the upper part of the eusta- 
chian tube along the tensor tympani muscle to termi- 
nate behind the prevertebral fascia. It tends to point 
in the same direction as infection from cervical ver- 
tebral caries. 

3. Those due to an extension inward of a carotid 
abscess. 

4. Those due to infection of the lymph nodes of 
the retropharyngeal space. These nodes are one or 
two in number on 
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RATIONAL PREOPERATIVE TREATMENT 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PURGATION 


MAX MINOR PEET, M.A, M.D. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


The routine preoperative treatment naturally shows 
wide variation in the different hospitals. e type 
of diet, the amount and kind of fluids given, the prep- 
aration of the operative field, and the hypodermic 
medication are subjects representing the greatest 
divergence of opinion. On only one point are nearly 
all surgeons in accord, namely, the necessity for the 
administration of some kind of cathartic the night 
before a surgical procedure. Viewed collectively, it 
seems to matter little what type of intestinal evacuant 

is prescribed, 


either side of the 
midline opposite 
the lateral masses 
of the atlas. They 


receive lymphatics 
from the naso- 
pharynx, eusta- 


chian tubes, nasal 
fossae and acces- 
sory sinuses. 
he abscess ac- 
cordingly lies in 
front of the pre- 
vertebral fascia 
and usually, as in 
the case reported, 
points into the 
pharynx. If not 
opened by the sur- 
, it causes 
yspnea, dyspha- 
gia and dysphonia 
and probably death 
from suffocation, 
or the abscess may 
rupture and the 
pus be swallowed 
or drawn into the 
larynx. In the lat- 
ter case death from 
suffocation or sep- 


iLar 


‘ 
‘ 
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whether it be a 
mild laxative, a 
more efficient ca- 
thartic, or a pur- 
gative. 

This practice is 
apparently the sur- 
vival an 
principle, taught 
when the a 
treatment for all 
diseases was pur- 


repe was 
held that the in- 
testinal contents 
were toxic, and in 
fact it was even 
asserted that the 
disease or its prod- 
ucts could thus be 
entirely eliminated. 
At present, purga- 
tives are sel 
iven by internists. 
e mild cathar- 
ties and enemas 
have replaced the 
more drastic 
drugs, the aim be- 
ing to obtain regu- 


tie pneumonia may 
result. As the 
retropharyngeal 
space is com of loose connective tissue extending 
downward behind the esophagus to the posterior 
mediastinum, failure of evacuation permits the abscess 
to follow a course of slight resistance downward into 
the thorax. Abscesses in the pharynx should be 
opened in the midline, while the baby’s head is held 
sufficiently low to allow the contents to flow out of 
the mouth. 


Food Waste in Meat Production.—It may be roughly esti- 
mated that about 24 per cent. of the energy of grain is 
recovered for human consumption in pork, about 18 per cent. 
in milk and only about 3.5 per cent. in beef and mutton. In 
other words, the farmer who feeds bread grains to his stock 
is burning up 75 to 97 per cent. of them in order to produce 
for us a small residue of roast pig, and so is diminishing the 
total stock of human food.—Armsby, quoted by Lusk, Food 
in War Time. 


Retropharyngeal abscess. 


lar bowel move- 
ments of normal 
consistency. 

Many surgeons in their postoperative treatment have 
likewise substituted enemas or mild laxatives for the 
more violent cathartics. The majority of surgeons, 
however, do not follow the same principle in their pre- 
operative medication. It has seemed easier to change 
the postoperative treatment, which of necessity varies 
much, than to change the routine preoperative treat- 
ment, which remains the same for nearly all cases. 

The object of this paper is to point out the advan- 
tages to be gained by changing the ordinary preopera- 
tive treatment in favor of the use of simple enemas. 
Like nearly all surgical procedures, no absolutely hard 
and fast rules should be followed. There are undoubt- 
yo 4 cases in which the administration of a mild 
cathartic before an operation may be of advantage; on 
the other hand, however, I consider such cases the 
exception instead of the rule. 


W 
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Every surgeon has noticed that the emergency 
paticat who comes to the hospital in need of immediate 
operation has as good a postoperative recovery and as 
uneventiul a convalescence as the patient who is, 
so-called, properly prepared. It makes little differ- 
ence whether it is a case of acute appendicitis or a 
crushed limb requiring immediate amputation. The 
surgeon proceeds with the operation without thought 
that the patient undoubtedly has fecal material in the 
small intestine. Again, in such cases as strangulated 
hernia, intestinal perforations from traumatic or other 
causes, and acute intestinal obstructions, in which no 
surgeon would think of giving more than an enema, 
the patient's progress is as satisfactory after the opera- 
tion as that of the patient who has had a similar opera- 
tion after the administration of a preliminary cathartic. 
It is evident, therefore, if we reason from the experi- 
ence of emergency surgery, that preoperative cathar- 
sis is not necessary and can be eliminated without any 
appreciable change in the well-being of the patient. 


EFFECTS OF PREOPERATIVE EVACUATION 


The advantages claimed for preoperative evacuation 
of the small and the large bowel by drug action are 
few. The elimination of intestinal products which 
might lead to putrefaction, the sterilization of the intes- 
tine by calomel, and the elimination of disease prod- 
ucts are the usual claims advanced. Many surgéons, 
when asked why they order cathartics, simply reply 
that the patient is thereby put in a better position to 
withstand the ration. But does catharsis really 
do this? The elimination of intestinal products pres- 
ent twenty-four hours or less before operation does not 
prevent putrefaction, since waste products of the bod 
are constantly passing into the intestine. Further resi- 
due after digestion of ordinary food is not prone to 
putrefaction, and this is the only material that can be 
definitely eliminated. The whole question of the 
absorption of toxic bodies from the lower part of the 
small inetstine and the large bowel is still unsettled. 
It was shown by Frazier and Peet,’ however, that, in 
the dog at least, absorption of toxic products of intes- 
tinal putrefaction from a partially obstructed colon 
could not be demonstrated. 

The attempt at sterilization by calomel and other 
drugs has been proved useless. Great numbers of 
organisms are, of course, carried out, but this process 
is not really beneficial since it tends to change the 
bacterial flora, usually in the direction of multiplying 
the fermentative organisms. 

The elimination of disease products is, without ques- 
tion, a valuable and necessary procedure. It is, how- 
ever, only in the exceptional case requiring operation 
that a disease exists whose products are eliminated by 
the intestine in sufficient quantity to warrant any hopes 
of real improvement by this means. 


DISADVANTAGES OF CATHARSIS 


The disadvan that follow preoperative catharsis 
are numerous. The most important are psychic and 
physical weakness, the loss of sleep, the loss of body 
and intestinal fluids, the hypotonicity of the intestinal 
wall, and the change in the intestinal flora. 

Practically every one has noted the depression, both 
physical and psychic, which many patients show aiter 
catharsis. This certainly is not conducive to rapid 
convalescence or even to an excellent operative con- 


1. Frazier, C. H., and P. M. M.: Experimental Colonic Stasis, 
Ann. Surg., 1916, 63, 729-731" 
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dition. Many patients complain of the loss of sleep 
the night betore their operations, caused by the dis- 
comfort in the abdomen or the frequent necessity to 
use the bed pan. Even the exertion — eres | by 
frequent bowel movements is a source of fatigue. 

The loss of body and intestinal fluids by catharsis 
is a serious drain on the system, and occurs, no matter 
what type of drug is used. The patient is thirsty long 
before the operation because his body is in need of the 
fluids carried out by the purge. The widespread use 
of the coffee and whisky enema, the “Murphy drip,” 
the subcutaneous saline infusion, and the intravenous 
administration of fluids are all indications of how thor- 
ough is the understanding that the body needs fluids 
in abundance immediately after an operation. Yet, by 
the catharsis, we carry away more fluid than will be 
absorbed by the rectum and colon in several hours. 
The lower bowel is also more sensitive to irritation 
after purgation and therefore is not so tolerant of the 
rectal tube and the saline or tap water. Therefore the 
patient prepared in the orthodox manner, who is in 
need of fluids because of loss of blood or other causes, 
is at a double disadvantage, first, from the loss of fluids 
before operation, and second, from the inability of his 
colon to tolerate the easiest and safest methods of their 
administration. The postoperative thirst after such 
* is naturally greater. 

he natural peristalsis of the small intestine is stim- 
ulated by the presence of semisolid material within its 
lumen. The loss of this stimulation, the irritation of 
the drug, the depletion of fluids and secretions of the 
intestine, and the increased peristalsis lead to h 
tonicity of the intestinal wall. This results in 1 
tention and postoperative ileus, and is undoubtedly a 
contributing factor to the more or less prolonged nau- 
sea and vomiting so common after operations. The 
change in the bacterial flora resulting in a preponder- 
ance of the fermentative organisms works hand in 
hand with the hypotonicity in producing the abdomi- 
nal distress, the severe gas pains, and even interference 
with respiration and heart action by means of abdom- 
inal distention. 

ADVANTAGES OF SIMPLE ENEMAS 

The clinical evidence in favor of the p 
change in preoperative treatment is quite conclusive. 
For the past six years there has been a careful com- 
parison of patients receiving catharsis before opera- 
tion and those receiving only simple enemas. 
results have been decidedly in favor of simple enemas 
as a means of emptying the bowel. Postoperative 
thirst, nausea and vomiting, abdominal distress and 
gas pains occur much less frequently. The patients 
are in better mental and physical condition to with- 
stand the operation and are in far better condition 
afterward. 

Recently additional evidence supporting the theoret- 
ical and clinical findings in relation to catharsis has 
been brought out by Alvarez and Taylor. Their 
experiments demonstrate that after catharsis the bowel 
is filled with gas and fluid, the mesenteric circulation is 
disturbed, the rhythm of the peristalsis is upset, por- 
tions of the intestine beat irregularly and rly, the 
response to drugs is feeble, and the muscle becomes 
fatigued rapidly. They declare that the uneveaness 
in the gradient of muscular forces must inter ice with 
the steady progress of food through the intestine, and 


2. W. C., and Taylor, F. B.: Changes in Rhythmicity, Irri- 
tability and Tone in the Pur Intestine, our. Pharmacol. Exper. 
Therap. 1917. To, 365.377. 
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soa favors the production of colic and gas pains. 
conclusion drawn is that it is not wise to purge 
shortly before an operation in which the bowel must 
stand the insults of drying, handling, cutting and 
sewing. 

The weight of theoretical, 1 and clinical 
evidence is therefore in favor of the abolishment of 
purgation as a routine preoperative procedure. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Preoperative catharsis has little to recommend it. 
The disadvantages are: 11 and psychic weak - 
ness; loss of sleep; loss of body and intestinal fluids: 
nypotonicity of the intestinal wall; the change in the 
bacterial flora of the intestine, and the irritability of 
the rectum and lower colon. ö 

The patient not subjected to tive catharsis 
is not as prone to suffer from thirst, nausea and vom- 
iting, abdominal distention and gas pains. 

Note.—Since this paper was submitted for publication, a 
further paper by Alvarez has appeared. 

1301 Wells Street. 


LOOSE BODIES IN THE ELBOW JOINT* 


M. S. HENDERSON, M. D. 
ROCHESTER, MINN. 


It is not generally recognized that mechanical 
derangement of the elbow joint is occasionally pro- 
duced by the presence of osteocartilaginous loose 
bodies. A locking or impediment to motion in the 
elbow does not cause the same of incon- 
venience and suffering that a like condition would 
cause in the knee joint. This fact, and the infre- 
quency with which bodies occur in the elbow as 


compared with the knee, account for the general lack 


of knowledge concerning their presence in the elbow. 
Loose bodies in the elbow joint may be classified 
into two groups: 1. Pieces of joint surfaces that have 
been knocked off in fractures. Such fragments are def- 
initely due to trauma; they are often quite large and 
have to be removed in order that function may be 
reestablished. The condition will not be considered in 
this article. 2. Bodies not definitely due to trauma, 
found in numbers varying from one to twenty or more. 
During the last three years in the Mayo Clinic, 
twelve persons were examined who had loose bodies 
in the elbow joint; in the right elbow in nine, in the 
left in two, and in both elbows in one. All of these 
tients were males. Three patients were between 
10 and 20 years of ; six were between 20 and 30; 
two were between 30 and 40, and one was between 
40 and 50. Nine of the twelve were operated on. 
One loose body was removed in three instances; two 
were removed in two; three were removed in one ; and 
twenty-one, thirty-one and sixty-five, respectively, 
were removed in three (Figs. 1 and 2). ä 
We have been unable to find 8 common cause for 
the formation of these bodies. It is rarely possible 
at the time of operation sufficiently to expose the joint 
surface to permit of inspection of the synovial cavity. 
The surgeon, therefore, cannot determine whether the 
bodies come from the condylar surfaces, as has been 
demonstrated in cases of osteochondritis dissecans of 


3. Alvarez, W. C.: Surg., Gynec. and Obst., 1918, 26, 651. 
Mayo Clinic. 
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the knee; from marginal osteoph due to 
ostearthritis, or from the synovia, as in osteochon- 
dromatosis. Roen ms have not furnished evi- 
dence as to their origin, as they have done in some 
cases of osteochondritis dissecans of the knee joint. 
Ostearthritis of the hypertrophic type has been occa- 
sionally demonstrated, and may have been the etiologic 
factor in the production of the bodies. 
Koenig! was unable to produce, experimentally, 
loose bodies in joints. He inclined to the belief that 
they are all due to a condition of the joint which he 
calls osteochondritis dissecans. Barth? believed that 
all loose bodies are due to trauma. Von nn,’ in 


speaking of loose bodies in the elbow, stated that in his 
opinion free bodies are referable to an injury, hap- 
pening usually in youth. In many of our cases there 
was a history of injury in youth; in others there was 
no history of either old or recent trauma. Trauma 
cannot be accepted as the direct cause of these loose 
a factor in many 


bodies; but that it is undoubtedly 


— 


Fig. 1.—Thirty-one loose osteocartilaginous bodies in the left elbow 


cases cannot be denied. Bland Sutton“ mentions the 
temporomandibular joint of the skate (Raja laevia) 
as a physiologic example of their presence. In this 
animal there is a recess communicating with the artic- 
ular cavity and containing, usually, a collection of 
smooth, cartilaginous bodies. Rehn“ has reported 
loose bodies in the elbow joint, but most articles on 
the subject in the literature refer to loose bodies in the 
knee joint. The number of loose bodies in joints 
varies greatly, depending, probably, on their mode of 
origin. They may occur in almost any joint. Many 
writers have not made it clear as to whether the bodies 
they describe are osteocartilaginous or fibrous. In 


oenig: Ueber freie ae in den Gelenken, Deutsch. Ztschr. 


. 27. 90 09, 
2. Barth, quoted by Smith, S. X.: Loose Bodies in the Knee Joint, 
Canad. Med. Assn. Jour., 1914, 4, 209-215. 
3. Von Bergmann, ist: A System of Practical Surgery, New 
York, Lea & Febiger, 1904, 3, 213. 
: Tumors, Innocent and Malignant, London, Cassell 
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the dissecting room, A found fourteen loose 
bodies in the hip joint of an old woman. Berry,’ at 
operation, removed 1,047 loose bodies, described as 


hyaline cartilage, from the knee joint of a woman 
aged 22 years. Marsh* removed thirty loose bodies 
from the. cavity of a knee joint and five from the 


— 

2. Three loose bodies in the anterior compartment of the 
2 


semimembranous bursa of a man aged 23 years. 
Most of the bodies in the latter case were detached, 
but several were still connected with the synovial 
bey by s slender pedicles. This was evidently a case 

f osteoc is. Twenty years after, the man 
had not had a recurrence of symptoms, in spite of the 
fact that numerous small cartilaginous nodules were 
left hanging on the synovial membrane. In our series, 
thus far, there have been no true recurrences; how- 
ever, —ͤ— time has not elapsed following opera- 
tion to make us overconfident on this point. In some 
cases we could not remove all the bodies, and those 
remaining may later cause trouble. Shaw“ has reported 
a case in which a loose body, on removal, was found 
to contain the point of a broken needle. It was thought 
that the needle, accidentally embedded in the sub- 
synovial tissue and causing irritation, had led to the 
formation of the body which subsequently became 
detached. 

The joint surfaces of the elbow are not subject to 
direct trauma, tho indirect trauma, due to muscu- 
lar violence, is at times undoubtedly inflicted. Some 
of our patients had had their first symptoms after 
unusual exertion, such as throwing a baseball; but 
that such action produced the loose body is doubtful. 
It is more probable that attention was at that time first 
drawn to the elbow by the locking or catching due to 
the body which was already there. In three of our 


Abernethy, quoted by M and Watson, C. Diseases of 
and Chicago, Medical Book 1910, 


K Removed from a Knee Joint, Tr. 

Path. 1891, 42, 275-276; Multipl .* Loose Cartilages 
oe ae from a Knee Joint, ibid., 1894, 45, 

4 Marsh, H., and Watson, C. G.: Diseases of the — and Spine, 

Chicas’ Medical Book Company, 1910, p. 

9. Shaw, A.: eocartilaginous Body Excised from the 

1 Joint Havin . in Its Cartilaginous Part * he Pointed 

Fal“ of a Needle, Tr. Path. Soc. London, 1855, @, 328-331 
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cases an arthritis was present at the time of examina- 
tion. Here in it is impossible to decide w 

or not the arthritis, hypertrophic and lipping in — 4 
acter, was primary or secondary to the loose bodies 
though the — seen more probable since the 

of the patients were 44, 23 and 25 years, indicating 
that in two, at least, a primary monarticular hyper: 
trophic arthritis is unlikely to have occurred 
oldest patient had no evidence of arthritis elsewhere in 
the body. 

We fnew that in the knee joint occasionally the 
synovia takes on peculiar properties and tends to form 
multiple loose bodies (osteoch t * and it 
may be that the same thing occurs in the synovia of 
the elbow joint: this was demonstrated in one of our 
cases. The patient, a man aged 26, had sixty-five loose 
bodies removed from the elbow joint (Fig. 3). The 
synovial sac was greatly distended and the synovia 
itself was pouched and pedunculated. Some of the 
tips of the pedicles were fibrous, and others were 
becoming cartilaginous. It was evident that these car- 
tilaginous tips could easily drop off, wander about 
and, as the joint fluid provided their nourishment, 
grow to considerable size. It is very probable that the 
bodies may be formed in any one of the various ways 
mentioned, and that no one cause will explain their 
presence in all cases. 

Syphilis was present in only one of our cases and 
was contracted two years after the onset of the symp- 
toms in the elbow. 

The loose bodies themselves are osteocartilaginous 
in structure. The outer layer is of cartilage, and the 
bone is scattered about irregularly as flakes in the 
remainder of the loose body. There is no distinct 
center of bone surrounded by cartilage. 


Fig. J.— Multiple | 
of is pitiple loose bodies (sixty-five) im the joint; an example 


The symptoms are variable, depending on the 
amount of mechanical interference which the bodies 
cause to the action of the joint. The elbow joint is a 
true hinge joint, and restriction of motion in such 
cases is more common than locking, whereas the 
opposite is true of the knee joint w it contains 
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loose bodies. 
limitation of motion, a little catchi ps, but no 
distinct locking of the joint. Others had definite 
locking, released by manipulation and accompanied 
by severe pain. All had some limitation of motion. 
Occasionally the joint locks — the patient is asleep, 
and he is * by the 

The condition should treated surgically. The 
character of the joint and the i nce of the sur- 
rounding structures occasionally make it difficult to 
remove all the bodies. If they are considerable in 
number it will be found that the 
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responsible, such a condition being called osteochon- 
dromatosis. 

3. If left in the joint, the tendency is for the bodies 
to increase in n ; therefore, their removal is 
indicated, provided the ‘patient's general condition is 
satisfactory. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
Du. Wuus C. Camppett, Memphis, Tenn.: I have never 
seen a typical loose body in the elbow joint. I had one instance 
of a large cartilaginous mass blocking the joint, an unat- 


majority lie in front of, and to 
the inner side over the ulnar 
area. On the anterior 2 
this is the safest approach to 
the joint. 
OPERATION 

The incision is made to the 
inner side of the biceps tendon, 
and usually it is necessary to 
divide the median basilic veins 

(Fig. 4). The ulnar nerve is 
behind the condyle and well out 
of harm’s way. The median 
nerve and the vessels are to the 
outer side. The incision is car- 
ried down, the pronator radii 
teres fibers are separated and, 
later, the brachialis anticus 
fibers are spread. 


The joint capsule is — 2 
and By flexing 


elbow to about 45 pes Fagen a 
curved forceps may be intro- 
duced and the bodies forced out. 
2 not — 
th * nger may 

1 into the joint and 
the bodies palpated. Various 
maneuvers a manipulations 
as palpating 
with the other hand while the 
opening into the joint is held 
apart, and pressing on the joint 
from the outside, thus forcing 
the bodies out th h the open 

ing in the capsule. If the bodies 
are posterior in the olecranon 
fossa, the incision should be 
made th the lower fibers 
of the triceps (Fig. 5). If the 
bodies to be removed are on the 
radial side, the incision is made 
to the outer side of the biceps 
tendon (Fig. 4). The fibers of 


tached enchondroma, the result of a 
rable with 


due to osteochondritis dissecans, 
which is seen most frequently in the 
knee joint. As to loose bodies in 
the knee joint: A young man, with 
a history extending over six years, 
at first had only pain; later he had 
trouble in walking, frequent attacks 
of arthritis (rheumatism), extending 
over a period of six years. 
roentgenogram disclosed a piece of 
bone about the size of a nickel, sur- 
rounded by a groove separating it 


the supinator longus must be 
divid t care being taken 
not to injure the musculospiral, 
the posterior interosseous or the 
radial nerves. Any one of these incisions may suffice, 
or it may be necessary to employ two or even all 
three of them. Exceptional care must be taken to 
make the operation aseptic. 


Fig. 4. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. In my experience, loose bodies in the elbow joint 
have not been of rare occurrence. 
2. The etiology is doubtful. Trauma is a factor 
but not the sole factor. The synovia may be solely 


—Two incisions 
for the removal of loose bodies from the anterior 
compartment of the elbow joint. 


from the parent bone, situated on 
the articular surface of the medial 
condyfe of the femur. A diagnosis 
of osteochondritis dissecans was 
made. On opening the knee joint, the articular cartilage, of a 
dull and somewhat yellowish white color. in one area was intact, 
except for a slight fissure. Cutting around the entire circum- 
ference, I lifted out a piece of bone covered on the joint side 
with articular cartilage and on the superior surface by an 
irregular layer of fibrocartilage. Earlier writers ascribe the 
process to trauma; Ludloff suggests that numerous slight 
traumas transmitted through the attachment of the internal 
crucial ligament interfere with the blood supply of an area 
of bone supplied by a terminal artery and it finally becomes 


(internal and external) 


the roentgen ray. I believe trauma 
3 to be by far the most frequent etio- 
111 bosgic factor in the development of 
ee bodies in a joint. Ridlon re- 
4 7 cently reported cases of osteochon- 
“ee eee f dritis dissecans, in which loose bodies 
were thrown off from the articular 
surface, either from trauma or in- 
farct (endarteritis). I operated on 
PE N a physician, 30 years of age, who, at 
r 40 1. 5 the age of 12. sustained à trauma 
Radval w— JS 4 that caused severe pain followed by 
‘ongus ~~ . locking of the knee joint. The symp- 
— toms suggested displacement of the 
1 internal semilunar cartilage, but on 
Brachiat artecy operation two loose bodies were 
Median neeve found, with a corresponding cavity 
Pronator teres m. Be iS on the outer aspect of the inner con- 
. itm dyle of the femur. 
Jag Dr. A. R. Corvin, St. Paul: I had 
F a case of loose body in the elbow 
1 8 joint that was rather suggestive of 
osteochondritis dissecans. A year 
* 8 after removal of a loose body in the 
N joint he returned with another loose 
11 f body of about the same size, requir- 
1 ing removal. In the second instance 
the loose body was connected with 
-_ a4: one of the fasciculi of the external 
1 lateral ligament; and it might be 
14 argued that such a loose body was 
—— due to trauma. The young man 
: 82 played baseball and thought the 
cee ’ trouble due to his efforts in this 
3 game; but it seems to me that it was 
42 
Ag 
loosened. 
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Dau. Acpert H. Fretperc, Cincinnati: A few years ago Dr. 
Woolley and I published the results of a study on the histo- 
logic character of material obtained from a particularly 
interesting case of this kind. Since then I have been able 
to observe a number of other cases of this same character. 
It is singular that we should need to look to trauma for an 
explanation of cases of this type, when in their history we are 

not able to associate trauma directly with the occurrence of 
8 of this character. To conclude that because a con- 
dition looks as if it had been caused by trauma, it must have 

been caused by trauma, when we are unable to establish a 
direct connection between the two, seems to me loose reason- 
ing about a loose body. I had the opportunity to observe a 
case of loose body in the knee—not en- 
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called the condition osteochondritis dissecans. Possibly both 
conditions were present in the same joint. 

Dr. J. D. Guirrirn, Kansas City, Mo.: History is repeating 
itself. In 1868, when I was at college, we were taught that 
there was frequently an idiopathic condition in some’ cases. 
Then the pendulum swung the other way in regard to essen- 
tial causes, and it was said that there was no inflammation 
without a focus of infection. Now we are getting back to 
idiopathic work again. 

Dr. Metvin S. Henverson, Rochester, Minn.: The point 
that Dr. Colvin brought out about this condition in the knee 
is interesting. I have seen a case similar to the one he 
described, and 1 operated. The only difference was that 


tire loose — in a woman of about 50 
years of age, who gave no history of 
trauma. In this case I am able to elimi- 
nate trauma altogether, but the histo- 
logic examination of this specimen, as 
in the case of others, disclosed the same 
condition that Woolley and I reported. 
In a certain number of these cases— 
not so often here, perhaps, as in Perthes’ 
disease—the condition is-present in both 
knees. This seems to me very signifi- 
cant in opposition to the theory of trau- 
matic etiology. 

Da. Artuur Sremnvier, Iowa City. 
Iowa: I have seen a case of loose body 
in the ankle joint. The roentgen ray 
located the body on the upper anterior 
surface of the astragalus, exactly in the 
middle. It was removed easily through 
an anterior incision. 

Dr. Leo Maver, New York: I have 
had no experience with nontraumatic 
cases of the elbow; but it may be of 
interest from the point of operative 
technic to report a case of gunshot 
wound with foreign body in the elbow. 
A shell splinter, one-eighth inch long 


there was a discharge of slightly turbid a 
fluid. By prying the bones apart it was ; 
possible to see the fragment in the 
depths and gradually pull it out with 
forceps. I wish to suggest the 

route in the case of the ankle. Incise 
directly through the Achilles tendon, 
open the capsule from behind, and the 
joint is opened with practically no dam- 
age. If the capsule and the tendon are 
properly sutured, healing will be com- 
— Pee three weeks after the 


A. Parker, Chicago: I 
have seen one case of foreign body in 


longus m 


rated, and was formed by a fibrinous 
I clot. There had been symptoms of 


| had had for four or five years indefinite 
| aching and soreness in the joint, evi- 
dence that the condition had been com- 
ing on for a long time. The question is, 
Would that body have remained there 
if I had not removed it? I agree with 
Dr. Freiberg that trauma will not ac- 
count for this condition. It is a definite 
clinical entity, a disease in which the 
cartilage becomes brittle and breaks off. 
1 Dr. Freiberg and Dr. Ridlon called at- 
tention to this, and I showed the little 
end artery coming down to the crucial 
ligament. That is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of block. But will that 
also account for these cases in the 
elbow? Another condition is described. 
termed osteochondromatosis, but I 
hardly thought that applicable to these 
cases. The synovia hangs down as a 
piece of tissue, and some fibers from the 
tip become cartilaginous and break off, 
forming a loose body. It is a reversion 
to type. The synovial membrane is 
formed, embryologically, from the same 
layer as the cartilage in joints. Dr. 
Mayer spoke of loose bodies lying there. 
I suppose that he had a difficult time in 
getting them out and sectioning along 
the olecranon. It could be done, and 
the olecranon sutured back; but in most 
cases we have succeeded in getting the 
loose bodies out by the other method. 


the body removed was completely sepa- 


~Oleoranon process 


-Anconeus mm 


Passing of the Basle Nomenclature.— 
The Medical Press and Circular says 
that the B. N. A. for teaching purposes 
in England is dead. The objections to 
it are manifold and it has 1 
chaos in English anatomic teaching 

pointed out by Prof. Arthur Keith, Tt 
it said that it was never promoted for 
the benefit of science, but was another 


f 


the elbow joint. There were at least 
two bodies, as determined by palpation 
and roentgenogram. The patient would 
not let me operate. Regarding the for- 
mation of these bodies, we again have to recur to the most 
common place, the knee joint. I removed two from a 
patient 75 years of age. I did not go into the question of 
trauma; but she must have had it during her life. 

body was free in the joint, and the other, free in a way. 
It was underneath the cartilage, on the outer side of the 
median condyle. With an instrument it could be shoved 
up and down, and the cartilage would move over this. The 
body was removed. On the margin of the joint were very 
distinct exostoses, apparently very much like the foreign 
bodies that I removed. I at first said that they were 
exostoses from ostearthritis. Then I reversed myself and 


from the olecranon f 


of Germany's underhand methods of 
peaceful penetration for the purpose of 
impressing on the world the claim of 
that country as the leading exponent 
of scientific advancement. It has made more headway in 
America than in England, where it was never received with 
favor. Its death knell has been sounded in that country in 
an authoritative resolution adopted by the Anatomical Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, which says “The committee, 
after consideration of the matter, unanimously reports that 
it sees no reason for departing from the use of the old nomen- 
clature as the recognized medium of description for employ- 
ment in anatomic textbooks and departments, or by medical 
men in general; on the other hand, it thinks there are very 
good reasons to be urged against the adoption of any other 
nomenclature for this purpose.” 


A. M. A. 
20, 1918 
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Military Medicine and Surgery 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARTIFICIAL 
ARM * 


DAVID SILVER, M.D. (Prrrsrtran) 
Licwtenant-Colonel, M. C., N. A. 
WASHINGTON, b. C. 


The problem of the artificial arm presents ma 
difficulties. Some of these have been overcome, — 
some apparently can be; but others from their very 
nature appear insurmountable. It seems wise, there- 
fore, to get a clear idea of how much is actually 
required of an artificial arm and how far this demand 
can probably be met. The chief difficulty in devising 
an appliance capable of performing the work done by 
the lost hand is due to the high degree of differentia- 
tion of hand function. This is best appreciated by 
comparing the conditions in the upper and the lower 
extremities. 

When a leg is lost, the chief requirement to be met 
is that of support. Standing and walking are rela- 
tively simple acts, and hence no complicated mechan- 
ism is required. It is necessary merely to supply an 
apparatus made to conform to the shape of the lost 
member and provided with some means for overcom- 
ing jar. Motion in the foot may be dispensed with, 
except for a simple joint near the ball; if provided, 
motion is practically always limited to a small amount 
of mechanically controlled flexion and extension of 
the ankle. With such an appliance the gait is often 
without appreciable defects. 

An artificial arm of similar construction would serve 
little more than a cosmetic purpose. When an arm 
is lost, the chief requirement to be met is that of 
motion. The appliance must be so constructed as to 
make possible the performance of a large part of the 
work of the lost upper extremity ; and since this work 
is almost entirely dependent on the efficiency of the 
hand, the value of the artificial arm may be estimated 
in terms of its hand function. The usefulness of the 
natural hand depends on rapidity and ision of 
movement, st h and the sense of touch. Strength 
is the only one of these for which it is possible to make 
adequate provision. Touch is gone. Rapidity and 
precision demand accurate control of a large number 
of movements, some of which depend on the pull of 
a single muscle, while others require the coordinated 
action of several muscles. Since only two pulls are 
usually practical in the artificial hand, it is evident that 
its usefulness will be necessarily restricted to grasping 
movements of simple character. 

Orthopedic surgeons will recognize at once in this 
comparison the marked similarity to the limitations 
of operative procedures for infantile paralysis in the 
same regions. Where it is merely a question of secur- 
ing stability, results are excellent; but restoration of 
the finer movements is quite a different matter. 


THE AUXILIARY HAND 
In attempting to answer the question of how much 
is actually required of an artificial arm, the one-armed 
and the armless must be considered separately. From 
what has just been said about the natural limitations 
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placed on the artificial arm, it is obvious that the one- 
armed will use an artificial appliance for few and rel- 
atively simple acts. Except in the case of the occa- 
sional ambidextrous individual, most important acts 
are done almost entirely with one hand, the other being 
merely the helper, or, as it has been well called, the 
“auxiliary hand.” If the right hand is lost, the left is 
trained to take over the function formerly performed 
by the right. In the one-armed, therefore, 1t becomes 
at the most merely a question of replacing the function 
of the auxiliary endl Actually, however, it is even 
less than this, for, with increasing skill, it soon 
becomes possible to do many things with one hand 
which formerly required both. Indeed, this skill soon 
becomes so great that it is by no means uncommon for 
the one-armed to discard all apparatus. 

A study of the functions of the auxiliary hand shows 
that for most occupations these are largely of three 
sorts: weighting, carrying and holding. There are a 
large number of acts in which its function is merel 
that of a weight or guide to prevent the object whi 
is being worked on by the other hand from moving or 
from moving in the wrong direction, as in steadying 
the Paper in writing or the board in sawing, or in 
steadying and helping to guide a plane. The carryi 
function is frequently used in order to relieve the 
other hand and in acts of this nature in which both 
hands are required, as in using a wheelbarrow. The 
holding of tools and other objects on which the other 
hand works constitutes a large part of the work of the 
auxiliary hand. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE WORKING APPLIANCE 


In providing for these three requirements, the first 
may be disregarded, as any type of artificial arm or the 
stump itself, if enough, serves perfectly well as 
a weight. Carrying calls for some form of hook and 
holding for something in the nature of a ange od This 
is borne out by practical experience, since the hook 
and the c have proved the most useful of all 
devices. While it is easy to provide a hook, the clamp 
offers more difficulty, and a satisfactory combination 
of the two has not as yet been devised. It does not 
seem possible to reproduce the movements of the 
fingers in an artificial hand so as to give sufficient 
grasping power for efficient work. Only when all 
attempt to reproduce the shape of the natural hand 
is given up and the effort made instead to construct a 
pure working tool can this be done. Hence there is 
now general agreement as to the necessity for a work- 
ing appliance as well as for the so-called esthetic hand. 
Let us now consider briefly the principal points in the 
construction of these two types. 

The number of different types of both the artificial 
hand and the working appliance now available is very 
large. Apparently almost every conceivable combina- 
tion of mechanical principles has been used. It would 
seem wiser, therefore, to choose those existing types 
which more nearly meet the requirements which have 
just been discussed, and to attempt to perfect them, 
rather than to try to devise entirely new models. 

Of the artificial hands, one of the simpler forms is 
so constructed that the fingers are fixed in flexion 
and the thumb is made to move through the action of 
the shoulder. This meets the indications already 

inted out, the flexed fingers providing an admirable 
— and the movable thumb and fixed index finger 
supplying a clamp suitable for holding ordinary 
objects. Some improvements are possible in this 
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model as it is ordinarily constructed. The thumb and 
fingers should be so formed as to make a more efficient 
pincer, so that small objects may be picked up more 
readily. This requires merely a slight change from 
the normal in the shape of the tips of the thumb and 
the opposing fingers. Further, by broadening the 
thumb a little and opposing it to both the first and 
second fingers, a firmer grip may be secured. In such 
a hand the grasping power of the thumb is secured 
either by spring tension or by positive tension obtained 
through the use of a locking device. If spring tension 
is used, the grasping power is equal only to the strength 
of the spring; this will suffice only for small objects. 
If large objects are to be held or if a firmer grip is 
, some form of locking device must be employed. 
This type of artificial hand seems adapted to meet 
all the demands that are likely to be made on the 
auxiliary hand. It has also the very decided advantage 
of simplicity of construction. The type of hand in 
which the fingers are made to move may be more 
impressive to the purchaser, but it is hard to see in 
what particular it is more useful ; its more complicated 
construction is certainly a disadvantage. 


WORKING APPLIANCES 

Working appliances vary all the way from a plain 
hook to a complicated universal tool. One, two or 
three immovable hooks have been used, either alone 
or with the addition of straps or other attachments. 
There are also many different combinations of the 
hook and clamp, the latter ＋ operated either by the 
remaining hand in the case of the one- armed. or by 
the action of the shoulder. In many of these clamps 
the grasping power depends on spring tension; obvi- 
ously, however, positive tension is particularly neces- 
sary in the working appliance, since it is essential that 
the grip on tools be a firm one. From a study of these 
different devices and of the demands made on the aux- 
iliary arm, the most useful device would seem to be 
one resembling two fingers and a thumb, with the 
fingers fixed and the thumb moving between, and not 
against, them. When open, this device forms an 
excellent hook ; when closed, all ordinary tools may be 
properly held. The difficulty, however, is to find a 
simple mechanism which will give a sufficiently firm 
grip. Thus far this has not been accomplished. . 

A single appliance, however efficient though it 
may be for —ß occupations, does not entirely 
solve our problem. In many instances the adaptation 
of the appliance to the individual occupation is 
required. This phase of the subject has already 
received a good deal of study, and there is no doubt 
that much can be done in this way to fit men for 
specialized work. 

The question of what type of working appliance 
to supply is bound up closely with the very funda- 
mental one of how far the one-armed, or the armless, 
should attempt to engage in manual occupations on a 
competitive basis. Theoretically, and, I believe, prac- 
tically, the one safe course is to place them only in 
those occupations in which they can be 100 per cent. 
efficient. Too much must not be expected of human 
nature, and it certainly is this to ask employers to face 
the constant deficit resulting from the employment of 
men able to earn only from 60 to 75 per cent. of their 


= THE ARMLESS 


The armless individual presents an entirely different 
problem. Instead of provision for the “few and rel- 
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atively simple acts” required by the one-armed, the 
demand now is for provision for every act possible. 
Yet the means at our disposal are the same. With 
the necessary turning of the armless for his means 
of livelihood from a manual to a mental occupation, 
however, the problem is simplified and it again becomes 
possible to meet the need and make the individual inde- 

ent. What has already been said about the work- 
ing and the esthetic hands applies equally well to the 
armless. With both types it seems likely that a wider 
range of usefulness will be secured by attempting to 
adapt the appliance to the function of whichever hand 
it is intended to replace, rather than to supply two 
appliances of similar construction. 


VALUE OF SIMPLE APPLIANCES AND THOROUGH 
TRAINING 

In studying the problem of the artificial arm, one is 
struck again and again by the value of relatively simple 
appliances and the importance of thorough training in 
their use. With a simple wrist strap, an armless man 
is able to dress and feed himself and do most of his 
ordinary daily acts A strap over the shoulder, prop- 
erly provided with a ring, is sufficient to enable the 
one-armed man to plow, use a wheelbarrow, spade and 
pitch hay. A single working appliance has enabled a 
man who suffered a disarticulation of the right shoul- 
der and an amputation of the left forearm to be 
entirely independent. After all it is a matter of a 
little brains and much perseverance. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 


Dr. Jon x Rivton, Chicago: Muirhead Little of London, 
who has had a unique experience in the hospital at Rochamp- 
ton, presented a paper last year in which he said that they 
had had furnished 6,316 artificial limbs up to May 31, 1917. 
The whole problem of the artificial arm over there is con- 
fined to the simplest appliances, which are found to be the 
most useful. Of course, it is interesting to sec mechanical 
appliances that can do almost anything that a live arm can 
do, and for some men they are certainly a great boon; but 
for the average man, who has only to do certain simple things, 
simple appliances are all that are required, and the men are 
better satisfied with them. 

Du. Joux P. Lonn, Omaha, Neb.: Doctors know very little 
about artificial limbs. It is common for them to refer these 
patients to the artificial limb maker, and then dismiss them 
from consideration. That is wrong. In order to know how 
to make stumps, treat stumps and manage stumps, so as to 
get the best functional results, it is absolutely necessary for 
the surgeons to give attention to prostheses. 

Dr. Artuur Iowa City, Iowa: It is a necessity 
to take care of the position of the thumb in such a way that 


it shall not meet the first but the second finger of the hand. 


I understand that Dr. Silver has given thought to the same 
idea in the manufacture of the artificial hand, that the direc- 
tion of the thumb shall not be one of adduction, but one of 
opposition. 

Dr. S. C. Batpwin, Salt Lake City, Utah: One of the most 
important things in connection with this matter is the treat- 
ment of the stump. Dr. Silver has called attention to the 
necessity for keeping the muscles and tissues in good condi- 
tion. This is important. Another thing to take into consid- 
eration is the hospitalization of the men coming back from the 
front. A great deal of that has to be overcome before they 
can have the limbs fitted, for this reason: We do not get a 
grgat many of them right away. They come after having 
been in from three to eight different hospitals, and having had 
different treatments at these different places ; so that it is very 
necessary that something of that sort should be taken up at 
once and the men taught early about the use of these appli- 
ances and what they are going to be able to do with them. It 
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is important to get these men ready for artificial limbs as 
early as possible. 

Dr. Davin Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa.: I should like to empha- 
size our relation to the artificial limb manufacturer. Our 
relation to them should be one of the fullest cooperation. 
They have done an immense amount of work on the problem 
and have solved it in the most satisfactory way; it is now 
necessary for us to do our part, and this we have not yet donc. 
By our cooperation with them we may be able to secure still 
further improvement. 


ANESTHESIA AND ANTISEPTICS IN 
PLASTIC RESTORATION OF THE 
FACE AND MOUTH 


A. E. ROCKEY, M.D. (Porttanp, Ore.) 
Major, M. R. C., U. S. Army 


CAMP LEWIS, AMERICAN LAKF, WASH, 


Plastic restoration of war wounds has made a new 
requirement of operative surgery. Sliding and turn- 
ing flaps, bone transplants, secondary flaps, and even 
skin grafts open tissues that are not infected. The 
mouth, and particularly war wounds of the mouth, 
always contain infective organisms. Newly opened 
tissues should, if possible, be protected from infec- 
tion in these operations. 

The anesthetic devices in general use have in the 
main proved satisfactory. In addition to conductive 
and local anesthesia, the chief reliance for general 
anesthesia has been the ordinary mask and pumps and 
blowers of various types and combinations. 

By none of them, however, may one secure even 
an approximately aseptic field for operations about 
the mouth. None of them protect the field from 

mouth secretions, and none of them permit the 
use of efficient antiseptics, for the reason 


Fig. 1.—Ether inhalation by wouth through a pharyngeal tube 
and gauze packing. 


that the respiratory tract is only relatively protected. 
An efficient antiseptic, like tincture of iodin, is highly 
irritative and dangerous in the larynx and trachea, 
and the exhaust pump—no matter how good—cannot 
be on absolutely to remove every drop of 
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fluid from the pharynx. It has been the custom, conse- 
quently, to regard the mouth as a region that could 
not be sterilized, and to give the well vascularized 
tissues such credit for resistance to infection that 


mouth. 


aseptic operations were not only not ible but not 
necessary. In a measure the reasons might apply to the 

ina or anal region. Before operating on these 
parts, thorough cleansing and sterilization of the sur- 
face with strong antiseptics is the rule, and operations 
without such precautions would not be considered 
standard procedure. The failure of surgeons to adopt 
the same method in oral operations is due to the inap- 
propriate methods of anesthesia in general use. dhe 
same advantage may be obtained by providing a safe 
air way for respiration through which the anesthetic 
may be given and which will securely block the larynx 
from blood, or antiseptics strong enough to sterilize 
the surface, and which will, after the site of operation 
has been cleaned, protect it from reinfection by the 
mouth secretions. 

Ether inhalation by mouth through a large pharyn- 
geal tube and a coffer dam of gauze packing, when 
properly placed, is superior to any other method in 
a very large class of these cases. It furnishes that 
efficient block between the operative field and the 
respiratory tract so necessary for the performance 
of ideal operations in this region, and makes possible 
a degree of asepsis in the operation not possible by 
any other method (Fig. 1). It is now more than 
twelve years since | first adapted a curved metal tube 
2 gauze pack to pharyngeal anesthesia by drop 
ether. 

The inhaler that I have devised for these operations 
is shown in Figure 2. It consists of a curved air way 
adapted to the mouth and pharynx. The open and 


1. Rockey, A. E.: Med. Rec., New York, June, 1906. 
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slotted end should be so placed that it rests just above 
the larynx back of the epiglottis. It is provided with 
a movable joint as indicated. This permits the tube 


COVER 


Fig. 3.—Tin cup war model. 


to be turned upward for operations involving the 
mouth and neck, and downward for the face and 
head. The nasal tubes are adapted from Crile, but 
are attached to a Y tube so curved that the stem may 
be firmly fixed over the nose by a strip of adhesive 
plaster, which insures stability and prevents obstruc- 
tion in kinking. The pharyngeal tube has an inside 
diameter of half an inch, and the connecting rubber 
tube an inside diameter of three-fourths inch. A 
a working length for this tube is 30 inches. 

funnel is of spun metal. It is provided at the top 
with crossed curved wires to support the gauze cover, 
and is surrounded by a groove in which fits a coiled 
spring to hold the gauze in place. The inhalation tube 
is so arranged that it is not possible to pour liquid 
ether into it. The opening to admit air directly into 
the inhalation tube is placed in the bulb of the handle 
at a convenient place for finger control. 

The demands of war surgery have so taxed the 
manufacturing resources of instrument makers that it 
is difficult and expensive at this time to obtain this 
well finished instrument. For this reason I have 
designed a war model shown in Figure 3, which is a 
most efficient substitute. It is made by removing the 
handle from a common tin cup, and running a groove 
around the top, on which to tie the gauze. The ether 
vapor way is made by constructing a half inch tin tube 
with five one-fourth inch holes punched into the lower 
side. This is passed through holes in opposite sides 
of the cup near the bottom, leaving one end projecting 
about one-eighth inch to serve as a finger air control, 
and the other end projecting about 214 inches on the 
other side. This end may be expanded to three- 
fourths inch to fit the rubber tube. An air way may 
be made by bending a half inch soft copper tube, 
in the form of the original pharyngeal tube, or 
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using the rubber tube alone. If a rubber tube is used, 
it must be protected from compression by a wooden 
block between the teeth or by a mouth . A Con- 
nell or other solid air way, such as is used by anesthe- 
tists, is a very suitable substitute. The large size of 
the tubes gives free movement to the air or other 
vapor current, and provides also a moderate volume 
of rebreathed ether and air. 

Year by year, as experience has accumulated, my 
satisfaction with the method has increased. Success 
may be attained only by minute attention to details. 
The extension of the respiratory tract across the 
operative field from the larynx to the ether cone 
requires first proper adjustment. 

A sufficient preliminary hypodermic of morphin and 
atropin should be given one hour before ether is to 
be administered. Complete third stage anesthesia 
must then be produced with the ordinary mask. The 
pharyngeal tube is then introduced, or in the com- 

ratively few, in which deeper access to the mouth 
is required, the nasal tubes are placed. The posterior 
part of. the mouth is then well packed with gauze. 
Much depends on the thoroughness and care with 
which this is done. The gauze pack forms the nec- 
essary dam of protection, both for the respiratory 
tract and for the field of operation. The inhalation 
tubes, either pharyngeal or nasal, may be further held 
in place by an adhesive strip around or over, and then 
attached to the forehead or face as the character of 
the operation permits. If this is carefully done, a 
satisfactory anesthesia may be maintained without 
interference. 

It is essential that the ether be given by some one 

ent to maintain safely such a degree of anes- 
thesia as will prevent any attempt at vomiting, which 


Fig. 4.—A war wound calling for a reconstructive operation (after 
Blair, V. P.: Surgery and Diseases of outh aws, Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1917). o> 2 2 


might clog or 11 the tube, and break the asepsis 
of the operating field. 

These requirements, while not difficult of accom- 
plishment, — careful attention; but the result 
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is certainly worth while. We may e safety in tive field exactly as in any other part of the body. 
anesthesia, facility in tion, and 5 dagres of pro- The operation may be then fini without fear of 


tection from infection that cannot be obtained by any 
other method 


In safety the supremacy of drop ether in many 
nds of cases stands unchallenged. The inhaler 
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Fig. 8.— Operation proposed for condition illustrated in Figure 4 
(after Blair). 


here shown gives drop ether from what is practicall 
an open mask, as the finger of the anesthetist at all 
times gives an instant touch control to the air admis- 
sion or admixture. This is by no means true of an 
ordinary funnel. 

The character of the respiration, which is the great 
safety indicator in any narcosis, is at all times appar- 
ent to the anesthetist by the sound of conduction in the 
tube. 

ASEPSIS 

When this method was first used the principal idea 
was to obtain a satisfactory anesthesia in these opera- 
tions. The gauze pack in the mouth soon demon- 
strated the possibility of securing a degree of asepsis 
not possible without it. 

A necessary preliminary is a careful cleaning of the 
mouth by a dental surgeon. Tartar should be scraped 
from the roots, and decayed, loose and abscessed 
teeth should be extracted, as should teeth within or 


about the diseased area. The greatest use for asepsis 


in these operations will be found in the reconstructive 
plastics that are required by war wounds of the face 
and jaw. 

Take, as an example, the condition illustrated in 
Figure 4, and the proposed operation in Figure 5. It 
will be admitted without argument that asepsis is of 
great importance in the success of any plastic proce- 
dure, but particularly when bone transplant, such as 
is here proposed, is required. If this operation is done 
under any ordinary procedure of anesthesia now in 
use, infection cannot be avoided. After preparing 
the patient as described, let us introduce the 8 
geal tube of the inhaler as shown in Figure 1. The 
gauze pack is then gs placed, and we may pro- 
ceed with the cleansing sterilization of the opera- 


contaminating large raw surfaces. 

After the wound is closed the edges soon have an 
efficient protection in the film of blood clot between 
the edges, and primary healing may proceed without 
the delay and danger of suppuration and sepsis. 

Figures 1, 4 and 5 are shown as examples of recon- 
structive operations that war wounds of the face will 
make necessary. The introduction of an efficient 
method of sterilization will enable the operator to 
avoid the deformities made more difficult of cortec- 
tion by the excess of scar tissue, so common after 
long suppuration. He may proceed early with the 
reconstructive work, treating wounds of this region 
by the necessary excisions and plastics in the same 
way that 1 74 has shown most advisable in 
other parts of the body. — 


THE WORK OF THE TRAINING CAMP 
AT FORT RILEY * 


WILLIAM N. BISPHAM, M.D. 
Colonel, M. C., U. S. Army. 
FORT RILEY, KAN. 


After one — of war, it is not necessary to show 
the reasons for the establishment of training camps 
for the Medical Department. The need for such train- 
ing camps was well understood in the Surgeon- 
General’s Office in the beginning, and steps were at 
once taken which resulted in the formation of three 
training camps, of which the Fort Riley camp is one. 

From its inception, it was thought that the proper 
principle to go on was to make medical officers 100 per 
cent. military men, and as a result it was considered 
that the value of their professional ability would be 
increased materially and that they would be of more 
value to our government in whatever position they 
were placed. re has been nothing in the course of 
months of experience to disabuse our minds of that 
primary conclusion. The officers leaving these camps 
after completing their courses have taken stand second 
to none, and have been so efficient that time and again 
high officers of both the line and the staff have stated 
that those men who have had this training have given 
services absolutely satisfactory and far ‘superior to 
men of equal ability who have gone direct from civil 
life to the divisions and hospitals. 

In the beginning, the course as outlined was, as has 
been intimated, distinctly military with, of course, a 
considerable amount of professional instruction along 
medicomilitary lines. The keynote of the basic course 
has always been discipline, and every effort was made 
to perfect the discipline of the medical officers who 
were assigned to the camp. This discipline has noth- 
ing of a servile character, but it was distinctly taught 
and impressed on the physician from his arrival that 
in doing any work with an army in the field, the 
prompt and willing obedience to those in authority 
was not only called for by regulations, but was also 
7 absolute essential to the proper performance of his 

uties. 

Furthermore, it is well understood that the physical 
condition of a soldier today, whether in the line or in 
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the Medical Department, must be as ect as it can 
be made. The demand on the strength and the endur- 
ance of every one in the active theaters of this war 
has been stupendous, and so a carefully thought out 
plan for the physical instruction of the new medical 
officer was started immediately on his arrival. This 
physical instruction gets progressively more strenuous, 
and the results have shown that the officer leaving the 
camp after a three months’ intensive course is phys- 
ically capable of performing his duties and can stand 
up to the terrific exertion that is necessary. 

The medical officer in all his work in the Army 
comes in very close contact with the enlisted man; 
and unless he understands the point of view of the 
enlisted man, he is incapable of handling his work as 
satisfactorily as the government requires him to 
handle it. Therefore, at this training camp, he is put 
in the position of the enlisted man by being accommo- 
dated in barracks, placed in a company in which his 
rank, whether he is a lieutenant, captain or major, is 
not considered, and where he can see plainly placed 
before him the reasons for all of the numerous regu- 
lations put forth for the governing of the armies in 
the field. ° 

The basic course is continued under the principles 
outlined above for three months, and in that time the 
officer, in addition to his training, discipline and phys- 
ical development, receives instruction in Army regu- 
lations, the manual of the Medical Department, and 
all of the medicomilitary work that a medical officer 
should know. The last half of the course is taken up 
with actual field instruction with regimental detach- 
ments, etc., giving the officer maneuvers and field 
services in which he takes an active part. The inten- 
tion is not to perfect the medical officer in the duties 
of his office in the time allotted, but to give him a 
ground work on which can be built the instruction and 
experience that he receives when he leaves the camp 
and takes up his duties with a division or hospital. 
He is more capable of quickly adapting himself to the 
conditions as he finds them and of giving his very best 
work to the country. 

During the first months of the existence of this 
camp, many men were sent out to the different divisions 
and hospitals, and the results were good. It was seen 
early, however, that something more than the strictly 
military instruction could be instituted with profit to 
all concerned. This conclusion was arrived at early, 
and efforts were made to impress the authorities in 
Washington with the importance of establishi 
schools at this training camp for the professio 
instruction of medical officers. Not that it was con- 
sidered necessary to give the a from civil life 
a general medical education ; we knew he had that, and 
in most cases this education was of a first-class char- 
acter. But certain special branches of medicine 
require more attention in military work than in civil 
life. Of these, receiving the first consideration from 
that standpoint, were general surgery, internal med- 
icine, roentgenology and orthopedics. In November 
of last year, it had become so impressed on the heads 
of those departments in the Surgeon-General’s Office 
that this work could be done most successfully at the 
training camps that it was so ordered, and separate 
schools were established at the camp for this instruc- 
tion. An instructor force composed of some of the 
most prominent men in those lines in the country was 
provided, and by using the clinical material always 
present at the base hospital at Fort Riley, instruction 
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of a very high character was given, and the men 
turned out from these courses were as well trained 
as could possibly be expected from the time allowed. 
And it must be emphasized that these officers, by 
being at the camp and receiving a certain amount of 
the basic instruction as well as the professional side, 
were as well drilled in their military duties as in their 
professional specialties. 

In the Army, the preventive side of medicine 
voceives more attention, and properly so, than the 
curative side. This, unfortunately, is opposed to the 
principle underlying the government of the civil com- 
munities and, therefore, well trained sanitarians and 
epidemiologists are few in civil life. This necessitated 
the instruction of bright, well balanced men in such 
lines, so as an important adjunct to the training camp 
activities were established special schools for sanita- 
tien and epidemiology. These schools were under the 
direction of trained men in those specialties, and the 
medical officer who was selected to take up this work 
was given not only didactic instruction, but also a large 
amount of practical work in the way of sanitary inspec- 
tion, control of epidemic diseases and the construction 
of sanitary appliances. For this instruction, we have 
at our door the large cantonment at Camp Funston in 
which our sanitary inspectors in training were given 
a free hand; and a great many of the problems of the 
cantonment, many of which were large, were handled 
entirely by these departments in our camp. The camp 
itself, from the standpoint of sanitation and epidemi- 
ology, was handled by those departments, and the 
results in the way of communicable diseases show 
what should be and could be accomplished by the 
Medical Department if they had a free hand. From 
the beginning, the noneffective rate at Camp Funston 
—on the same reservation—was 20 or more per 
thousand larger that at the training camp, and whereas 
we had a comparatively small number of cases of pneu- 
monia during the last winter, Camp Funston had sev- 
eral times the number in proportion to the size. 

Attached to the department of sanitation at the 
camp is a sanitary laboratory in which not only is the 
medical officer in rege 3 enabled to study, under 

ractical demonstration, the sanitary appliances used 
y the Army in the field, but also constant experi- 
mentation with new apparatus is being made. 

The sanitary laboratory, though a distinctive insti- 
tution, is not the only department in this camp in 
which practical instruction is given. The practical 
method is carried out in every department, and as far 
as possible actual demonstration of the methods of 
the Army and of the material of the Medical Depart- 


ment units, with their practical application, is given in 


every department, the effort being always to subordi- 
nate, as much as possible, the didactic to the practical 
method of teaching. 

If the training of the officer was carried out at a 
camp distinct from that used for the training of the 
enlisted men, the officer would not have any idea, or 
a very imperfect idea, of the handling of the enlisted 
force. Therefore, as a part of this training camp, the 
enlisted men of the Medical Department are trained 
both generally and in special organizations, such as 
ambulance companies, field hospitals, evacuation hos- 
pitals and base hospitals. The officer in training comes 
in close contact with these units, he is detailed for 
service with such units, and finally at the end of his 
training, if we are able to keep him for his full three 
months, a great many of them are assigned to organ- 


i 
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izations here at the camp for permanent duty to go 
overseas with these organizations. 

The results have been excellent. Individual officers 
have been sent all over the country for duty with 
divisions, base hospitals, depots, etc., and as a rule 
they have been successful and you will find our grad- 
uates holding the most responsible positions in the 
Medical Department, both here and abroad. 

I appreciate that there has been in times past a feel- 
ing among certain members of the profession that the 
omer camp was not necessary or proper. But one 
has only to interview the hundreds and thousands ia 
officers who have — — through these camps to appre- 
ciate the strong feeling that the camp was not only 
worth while, but a decided 
organization of our A esprit de c a 
dered is such that the r going out into the world, 
so to speak, though feeling strongly his duty toward 
the country, his feeling toward the camp is so marked 
that he hesitates to do anything that would bring the 
least discredit on the insruction received here. This 
attitude is expressed most clearly in an article written 
by a reserve officer at the camp tor the Year Book: 


It is a great game and we love it. Future peoples may see 

a greater, but none should miss his share in this. ‘Varsity, 
scrub or substitute, we have been ready and willing to carry 
the ball or coach the players. Oh, yes, there has been adverse 
criticism; castles of gloom have been erected, only to be 
razed by intelligent accomplishment. Let none conclude there 
may have been any underestimation of the mammoth task 
allotted. We know that thousands of our strongest and best 
manhood must unflinchingly face engines of mutilation and 
destruction, so effective and so terrible that one can well 
conceive diabolical ingenuity in their construction. The 
formation of a medical department adequately to care for 
so immense an army as is necessary might well stagger the 
most capable and efficient officers and students of the art of 
war. But could all see the well formulated plans; the care- 
fully drawn calculations; the many times threshed over 
methods; the massing of resources; the grasping of beneſits 
from allied experience, then would they realize that the 
Medical Department is playing the game, hitting the line, and 
advancing the ball. Adverse criticism, yes, from outsiders, 
slackers and failures. It is no disgrace to enter the game 
and fail; the disgrace lies in not entering at all, or, having 
entered, in blaming the game for the failure. The humiliating 
part, the discouraging part, the piti ful part of it all is that 
one can enter one of these camps; take the training; be thrown 
in contact with this splendid spirit of patriotic devotion and 
sacrifice, and yet never comprehend nor grasp the soul of, the 
reason why the stupendous effort is made. He has lost 
no, he has never known, the divine inspiration of the magniti- 
cent sacrifice. 


essential part in the 


Birth and Death Registration. — Hawaii has recently been 
included in the registration area for deaths, which now 
comprises twenty-seven states, forty-three cities in other 
states, the District of Columbia and the territory of Hawaii, 
covering 73 per cent. of the total population of the United 
States and Hawaii. The collection of death statistics was 
begun by the census bureau in 1902, and the first report 
covered the years 1900 to 1904. Reports have been published 


yearly since. Birth registration is not as complete as that of . 


deaths, only nineteen states so far having come within the 
requirements of birth registration, containing 51 per cent. 
of the total population as against 31 per cent. two years 
ago, when the collection of birth statistics was begun. Since 
the recent military registration, the importance of birth regis- 
tration has become more apparent, but until the matter is 
placed under federal control or supervision, complete regis- 
tration of births and deaths will not be secured. Up to the 
present, it has on state or municipal legislation and 
enforcement. 
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SYSTEM FOR RAPID BUT THOROUGH 
EXAMINATION FOR PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS * 


HENRY FARNUM STOLL, M.D. (Hartrorv, Conn.) 


Major, M. R. C., U. S. Army; Instructor in Tuberculosis Examina- 
tions, Army Medical School; Tuberculosis Specialist, 
Walter Reed General Hospital 


WASHINGTON, B C. 


Standardization of all war measures makes for 
efficiency, and the elimination of every unnecessary 
motion, be it in making a piece of machinery or in 
examining a recruit for tuberculosis, helps win the 
war. Asa rule, in the examination of the lungs, from 
five to ten minutes is wasted because the examiner 
has given no thought to the development of a system 
calculated to save time, while yet being thorough. 

Ii the routine here given be followed, examinations 
may be made rapidly, and yet with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. 


The subject sits on a stool and squarely faces the light, 
ercet but with shoulders relaxed. 

1. The examiner, standing in front, notes the configuration 
of the chest, especially retractions above or below the clavicles, 
and the motion with quiet breathing; also the location of the 
cardiac impulse. 

2. The examiner, standing behind, looking downward on the 
anterior aspect of the chest, notes retraction above on below 
the clavicles, and the motion with (a) quiet and (b) deep 
breathing, noting lagging and limited expansion. 

3. The examiner, standing behind (close up against subject), 
by palpation tests the motion (“lifting power) of the thorax 
by placing the hands on the front of the chest. Then with 
hands in the same position but with much lighter pressure, he 

the tactile fremitus. 

4. The examiner, standing in the same position, divides the 
supraclavicular spaces into three segments by 
posterior lines. The corresponding segments are then per- 
cussed with a very light stroke. (To bring out slight dulness, 
the subject faces into a corner of the room.) 

5. The examiner sits squarely in front of the subject. One 
may from this position again test the motion of the upper 
part of the chest. By percussion determine the lower border 
of the lungs at the anterior axillary line, on quiet breathing 
and deep inspiration. Then percuss upward, comparing cor- 
responding areas, including the axillae and direct percussion 
of the clavicle. 

6. The heart is auscultated, especially for mitral stenosis, 
which may cause symptoms suggestive of tuberculosis. 

7. The breath sounds (on moderately full, slightly rapid but 
quiet respiration) are noted from below upward, four areas 
on each side, the last being above the clavicles. 

8. Without changing the position of the stethoscope from 
the last position of No. 7, the examiner begins auscultation for 
rales (forced expiration and cough), searching with especial 
care the inner and outer parts of the supraclavicular fossae 
and the upper three interspaces and the apex of the axillae, but 
disregarding the crepitations in the lower axilla and over the 
sternum, which come late in inspiration and disappear with 
deep breathng (marginal rales). 

9. The subject is turned with his back toward the examiner, 
who observes the fremitus, determines the expansion at the 
base, and percusses the lungs from below upward. 

10. The breath sounds are noted from below upward, four 
areas on each side, the last being the supraspinous ſossae. 

11. Without changing the position of the stethoscope from 
the last position of No. 10, the examiner auscults downward 
for rales (expiration and cough), examining with special care 


»A description of the system referred to by Stoll, H. 
Rules for Tuberculosis Examination 
2, 1918, p. 605. 
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the apexes and region adjacent to the second and third 
thoracic vertebrae. Do not neglect to listen over the scapula. 
12. When rapidity is necessary, special study of the vocal 
resonance and the whispered voice need not be made, unless 
percussion or breath sounds reveal an abnormality. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


We now turn to our experimental work, under- 
taken, first, to determine the mode of transmission of 
trench fever. 

MODE OF TRANSMISSION 

That the disease was transmissible from man to 
man was shown by McNee and his fellow workers 
when they passed on the infection by means of the 
syringe, injecting the blood from a trench fever 
patient into a healthy man. We have confirmed this 
observation on two occasions. The incubation period 
in the two cases varied considerably, apparently with 
the stage of the disease at which the patient had 
arrived from whom the infected blood was obtained. 

McNee further adduced evidence that the infective 
agent was to be found in the blood scles them- 
selves, and that, even when the blood was laked, the 
virus would not pass through a filter. Our attempts 
to confirm or refute this have so far proved incon- 
clusive, for the laked blood used in Experiment 5 
failed to infect, though unfiltered, and there fore 
Experiment 6 with the same after-filtration is of no 
value. That the blood used was originally infective 
is proved by the success of Experiment 4, in which the 
untreated whole blood from the same patient gave 
rise, after injection intravenously, to an acute and 
typical attack of trench fever. e can only suppose 
that the distilled water to lake the blood 


was sufficient to a oe virus — a point in sup-, 


port of the supposition trench fever is not a bac- 
terial infection. 

_ The evidence for suspecting the body louse as the 
transmitter of the disease has been very — 
in the past. We would instance the statements o 
Grieveson, Hurst, Weldon and Davies, Dyke and 
recently Sundell and Nankivell. 

Our own attempts to transmit the disease by means 

of the bites alone of infected lice have proved entirely 
unsuccessful: 


ATTEMPTS TO INFECT WITH BITES ALONE 


In iment 1 an attempt was made to infect by bites 
alone, possibility of mechanical transmission bei 
excluded, as the lice were never transferred from the tre 
fever patient to the healthy man until after the lapse of a 
period of three hours, and on only two occasions in less than 
six hours. Altogether the experimental subject received not 
less than 9,518 louse bites; the chances of infection when 
che various f 


s, on numerous trench dover patients, are 


taken into consideration, amounted to at least 33,965. 
signs of trench fever have been detected in the man experi- 
mented on during a period of two months’ 
122 2 il Expe 1 ll 
periment 2 was similar to riment 1 in a 
during the first twenty-nine days of louse feeding. "There. 
after no attempt was made to exclude ——2 trans- 
mission, and lice were frequently transferred from numerous 
febrile trench fever patients to the healthy man at short 
intervals and on several occasions before the feed on the 
trench fever patient was complete, in the hope that the lice 
would continue feeding at once. Such attempts to infect 
—1 continued almost daily for fifteen days. bites 
totaled 13,224, and the chances of infection, 52,081. This 
experiment gave equally negative results, though the sub- 
ject has been observed for more n a month since 
feeding ceased, or during a period of nearly three months 
in a 


INOCULATION BY SCARIFICATION 


While carrying out the last two experiments we were 
struck by the fact that neither of the experimental subjects 
was ever seen to scratch himself or to show evidence 
having done so. It was determined, therefore, to try to dis- 
cover whether the failure to infect was attributable to this 
cause. periment 8 was therefore devised. 

Excreta were collected from entomological boxes contain- 
ing 576 lice, all of which had been fed on many recent trench 
fever patients during the previous twenty-seven days, their 
last feed being six hours prior to the time of collection. 
excreta were obtained by tapping the boxes containing the 
lice so that the powder, in which the excrement results fell 
through the fine mesh gauze cover of the boxes and was 
collected in a sterile watch glass. For this reason the 
excreta obtained were thor ly dry as far as could be 
observed with the naked eye. Feb. 5, 1918, a suitablé volun- 
teer having been obtained, a small surface of skin on the 
outer side of the upper arm was lightly scarified so that 
blood was just drawn. A portion of the collected — 5 
was dusted into this blood and rubbed into a paste by 
means of a previously sterilized needle. 2 
was allowed to dry in the air and the shirt sleeve then 
oe down over it without the application of any dressing. 

skin before scarification had not been treated in any way, 
nor had the volunteer ever been verminous or bitten experi- 
mentally by lice to our knowledge, Eight days later, Febru- 
ary 14, a febrile illness commenced which we believed was 
undoubtedly trench fever; a relapse followed on the si 
seventh and eighth days of the disease, with recurrence 
symptoms, though the highest temperature recorded was only 
99.6. the evening before the development of the disease 
a similar scarification and inoculation to that of February 
5 was performed, and later the same evening the patient's 
temperature was found to be 99.4 though he a red to be 
otherwise in his usual health. The lice 1 which excreta 
were collected for this experiment had all fed on the two 
volunteers used for riments 1 and 2, having continued 
to feed on them up to the day Experiment 8 was performed. 
The lice used for our biting experiments are therefore known 
to have been certainly infective. 


— 
13. When great rapidity must be practiced, inspection and 
auscultation with cough (1, 2, 8, 11) give the most informa- 
tion. 
14. At least half the time taken by the examination should : 
always be spent in the search for rales (expiration and cough). 


On the same day another volunteer was scarified in like 
manner, and two lice, recently fed on a trench fever patient, 
were squashed over the scarified area. It scemed that such 
an inoculation might often take place under natural circum- 
stances. From hatching, these two lice had fed daily for 
thirteen days (from the eleventh to the twenty-third day of 
trench fever attack) on the patient whose blood had proved 
to be infective in Experiment 4. During this period the 
trench fever patient’s temperature was only once above nor- 
mal (99 F.), six days before the lice were taken for this 
experiment. In addition, the lice received a feed on a febrile 
trench fever patient, whose nineteenth day of disease this 
was, fifteen minutes before their use for inoculation. No 
local sepsis or glandular enlargement resulted in either of 
these scanification experiments. After an incubation period 
of ten days, the volunteer developed trench fever. The onset 
was somewhat gradual, though the fully developed disease 
was typical, with frontal headache, pain in the lumbar region, 
and conjunctival congestion. No definite relapse occurred, 
though the temperature was just above normal on the even- 
ings of the seventh and eighth days. Cardiac arrhythmia was 
detected for the first time on the fourteenth day of the disease. 
and then only for a few hours. As in the previous experi- 
ment, scarification was repeated before the onset of trench 
fever. Convalescence was rapid and recovery apparently 
complete. On the second occasion, three days before the 
onset of trench fever, sixty lice were emulsified in 1 c.c. of 
physiologic sodium chlorid solution and*applied to the scari- 

area. These lice had fed twenty minutes previously, for 
thirty minutes, on two febrile trench fever patients, and all 
contained fresh blood when squashed. 

In estimating the incubation periods in these two experi- 
ments, we have disregarded the second scarification and 
inoculation in each case, our justification being the evidence 
obtained as to the incubation period in similar scarification 
experiments performed subsequently. We have shown lately 
that 10 c.mm. of active trench fever blood when rubbed into 
the scarified skin will not produce trench fever—10 mm. 
is about the amount of blood contained by the eleven lice 
used in the last experiment. 

With as little delay as possible three further volunteers 
were obtained and inoculated with excreta from lice pre- 
viously fed on various trench fever patients (Experiments 
10, 11 and 12). These experiments were simply a repetition 
of Experiment 8, and all proved equally successful. 

* In Experiments 10 and 11, the excreta were used fifteen 
minutes after collection. In Experiment 12 the excreta were 

in a watch glass for one hour and fifteen minutes 
before use. 

Some of the lice from which the excreta were obtained 
had fed daily for the previous thirty-five days on various 
febrile and afebrile trench fever patients. 

Of the three volunteers, the first commenced his trench 
fever attack, after an incubation period of six days, by rolling 
out of his chair at breakfast. When placed in bed he com- 
plained of frontal headache, but was in such a state of mental 
confusion that his statements were unreliable, and his memory 
of this period has since remained a blank. The attack proved 
typical and severe, though without bone pain, and was fol- 
lowed by characteristic relapses with a return of symptoms. 
The volunteer showed an entirely different onset. 
He became gradually ill and took to his bed complaining of 
headache and vague 11 in the limbs two wr before his 
temperature rose. incubation period in this case was 
seven days if the first rise of temperature is considered as the 
onset of the disease. The fully developed attack was charac- 
teristic, with frontal headache, anorexia, slight tenderness of 
the shins, lumbar os and tenderness below the right costal 
margin. On the following day, after a very restless night, 
the patient was complaining of pain below the left costal 
margin, and the shins were more tender. A white blood 
count gave 12,500 leukocytes per cubic millimeter. By the 
fifth day of the disease the patient was up and feeling quite 
recove No febrile relapse has followed, but the patient 
has begun to feel weak and depressed and has complained of 
pain in the legs and the region of the spleen. 

The third volunteer develo trench fever after an incuba- 
tion period of eight days. the day of onset he was seen 
by one of us at noon. At that time he appeared quite fit, 
and his temperature was normal. After eating his midday 
meal he went out for a walk, and while out his “legs gave 
way under him.” He returned home with difficulty; feeling 
cold and drowsy, he lay down and went to sleep. He states 
that on waking he micturated freely, was nauseated, and 
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was s from frontal headache. When seen at 2 p. m. 
his t rature was already 102.6, and he was obviously ill. 
The following day the spleen was easily palpable but not 
tender. No bone, skin or tendon tenderness could be elicited. 
This fever wave lasted sixty-two hours. After a period of 
apparently normal health an acute febrile relapse took place 
on the sixth, seventh and eighth days of the disease. At 
this time the calf muscles and Achilles tendons of both legs 
were very tender. On the twenty-eighth day of the disease, 
definite shin bone pain and tenderness were complained of. 


From these results it appeared obvious that the 
excreta of lice fed on french fever patients were capa- 
ble, when applied to an abraded skin area, of produ- 
cing a febrile illness similar in its relapsing character 
and general clinical picture to the disease at present 
knowrras trench fever. 

Experiment 15 did much to confirm the view that 
we were actually producing trench fever. 


Five ce. of whole blood from the volunteer infected by 
scarification with louse excreta in Experiment 10 were 
injected intravenously into a healthy man. After an incu- 
bation period of five days, an attack of fever developed with 
frontal headache, conjunctival congestion, lumbar pain, 
shivering, sweating and later pain in the shins with tender- 
nes? of the calf muscles and Achilles tendon, in fact, typical 
trench fever. The onset of this disease corresponded exactly 
in point of time with the commencement of the first relapse 
of the man whose blood had produced the infection. Typical 
relapses followed. On the same day as this whole blood 
transmission was performed, unfiltered serum from the same 
volunteer (Experiment 10) was inoculated intravenously into 
a healthy man (Experiment 16). serum was obtained 
as follows: Twenty-one c.c. of venous blood were withdrawn 
and transferred to two centrifuge tubes, no citrate being 
added. The blood was allowed to clot at room temperature. 
Three hours later the clots had fully contracted, but the 
serum remained tinted, and microscopic examination of a 
small quantity showed it still to contain blood cells. The 
tubes were therefore centrifugalized for fifteen minutes. One 
tube remained slightly hemoglobin tinted throughout, and so 
was rejected. From the second, 4.5 c.c. of clear straw-colored 
serum were obtained, and this, three hours and twenty-five 
minutes after withdrawal, was injected intravenously. The 
volunteer remained healthy during the following thirty-six 
days’ observation, and the result must therefore be con- 
sidered to be negative. It seems possible that the unfiltrable 
virus we are dealing with may be capable of being thrown . 
down by the centrifugalization employed, so that this serum 
transmission experiment awaits repetition. 


NORMAL LICE 
The foregoing experiments give rise to the ques- 
tion: Is trench fever a disease of normal lice; are 
excreta from them ordinarily infective? 


Fresh lice were therefore obtained from Bacot's stock at 
the Lister Institute, and the excreta collected from 500 of 
these during five days’ feeding on a healthy man. The 
excreta were well mixed and rubbed into scarified skin 
areas of two healthy volunteers (Experiments 17 and 18). 
Both men remained perfectly healthy for twenty-five days, 
and were then considered to be available for further experi- 
mental work. Our question seemed, therefore, to have been 
answered. Trench fever is not a disease caused by normal 
lice, and Bacot's stock with which we are working may be 
considered to be not infected. Cultures of the excreta used in 
these normal lice experiments showed what we take to be 
the organism of trench fever described by Jungmann. This 
diplobacillus would therefore appear not to be the cause of 
trench fever. 


That excreta of lice fed on trench fever patients 
could infect when recently passed was therefore 
accepted. 


DURATION OF INFECTIVITY OF EXCRETA 
Our next problem to determine was, Would such 
excreta retain their virulence for long periods? 
For this purpose the remainder of the excreta proved to 


12 was added to 
other supposed infective lice. 


be infective in Experiments 10, 11 and 
excreta collected from many 
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The whole of these excreta had been kept in glass tubes at 
room temperature and frequently in —. for sixteen 
days. The excreta were inoculated into a scarified skin area 
of a healthy yolunteer (Experiment 21). 3 a seven days’ 
incubation period, trench fever developed. onset was 
sudden with headache, conjunctival congestion +7 the usual 
anorexia and thirst of fever. This fever wave lasted ten 
days and was certainly suggestive of a modified typhoid 
attack. On the third day three loose brown stools containing 
blood and mucus were passed, but cultural and microscopic 
examinations of the stools for enterica and dysentery were 
negative. Mr. Dobell has very kindly examined six stools 
from this patient and reports they were all negative for 
Endameba histolytica. He adds that “the only protozoa 
present are the encysted forms of the common colon ameba 
(E. coli) with which the patient is very heavily infected,” 
and gives as his opinion that “the patient is not infected 
with Endameba histolytica; and therefore that his attacks — 
‘dysentery’ accompanying his trench fever were almost 
tainly not connected in any way with this parasite.” On t 
fifteenth day of illness an acute febrile relapse pln De 
The patient vomited once on the fifteenth day and suffered 
from the same symptoms as during the first days of illness, 
with the exception of the diarrhea. No pains in the back 
or limbs and no splenic change could be detected during 
either initial attack or relapse. Further blood tests for 
enterica proved negative, and on the clinical course and tem- 
perature chart of the case we based our diagnosis of trench 
fever. This patient has had further intermittent fever and 
has deve disordered action of the heart. 


How much longer such excreta are infective 
remains to be proved, but that old louse excreta may 
be virulent without the presence of lice must be 
accepted, and has an important bearing on prophylaxis. 
Such excreta are very light when dry and can easily be 
blown about, so falling on abraded surfaces and 
wounds or into food and drink. 


EXCLUSION OF INFECTION BY MOUTH 


Could infection take place by the mouth? at orice 
became an important question. 

Two ye were therefore fed once daily, for fifteen 
and nine 8. 2 — with bread containing louse 
excreta hick were known to be infective. At the same 
time some of the fine dry excreta were snuffed’ up the nostrils 
of each man (Experiments 13 and 14). Forty-five days later 
both men appeared in their usual health; this was twenty-five 
days since the last contaminated meal. In the interval one of 
the men had had an acute r of chronic bronchitis, 
but both men had remai ee of trench fever. 


We believe, therefore, — trench fever is not 
communicable by the mouth, though further experi- 
ments are being undertaken. 


HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION IN THE LOUSE 

A test for hereditary transmission of trench fever 
in the louse was next made (Experiment 22). 

Eggs were collected from boxes of trench fever infected 
lice. The larvæ as they hatched were placed in a clean new 
box and fed on healthy men. Nineteen days later, the lice 
being then adults, the excreta passed by them during a period 
of three days were collected and rubbed into a scarified skin 
area of a healthy man. No trench fever symptoms resulted 
during twenty-six days’ observation. 


We may therefore conclude that trench fever 
infected lice do not transmit the virus to their 
offspring. 

TIME WHEN EXCRETA BECOME EFFECTIVE 

Is the louse simply a mechanical transmitter of 
trench fever, or does a developmental stage of the 
virus take place? were the next questions to be 
answered. 


1 ive hundred fresh lice were obtained from Bacot's stock 
nd placed in two clean boxes. For two days these lice were 
fed on healthy men, and their excreta col and retained, 
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in order that they might be used later for control experi- 
ments if necessary. The lice were then fed five times during 
twenty-four hours on a patient with an active febrile case 
of trench fever whose temperature fell from 101.2 to 98 and 
then rose again to 98.6 during the period of feeding. The 
patient at the time was suffering from frontal headache and 
ins all over the body, especially in the loins and shin 
s, with later tenderness of the calf and thigh muscles. 
This was the seventy-ninth day of this patient’s disease, 
having been previously afebrile for thirty-eight days —_ 
under observation by us. Thereafter during a period of 
thirty days the lice were fed only on healthy men, 1 
two feeds daily and being kept in an incubator at 30 
(86 F.) during the intervals between feeds. At the end of 
each twenty-four hours the lice were transferred to a new 
clean box, care being taken that, as far as possible, their 
excreta were not transferred with them. 

Daily, during the same time, the excreta passed by the lice 
during the previous twenty-four hours were collected and 
placed in a sterile glass t , 

Owing to lack o sufficient volunteers, it was not — 
to inoculate men daily — the excreta so obtained. 
order to cover as lo period as possible, the 33 
passed during the first. t ied, Fick. eighth, twelfth and twenty- 
third days were — by inoculation into scari n of 
successive volunteers (Experiments 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 and 30). 
The excreta were inoculated each time on the day of 
lection, with the exeeption of the excreta collected on the 
twenty-third day, which were kept for twenty-four hours 

fore being used. first four men — healthy, 
after inoculation, for twenty-five days or lo 


e man inoculated with excreta collect at the end of 
the twelfth day was the first of the series to develop trench V. 
fever. In this case the onset was sudden after an incuba- 10 


tion period of eight days. The first wave of fever lasted 
seventy-two hours, the maximum temperature attained being 


103.8 on the second day. The symptoms were ral malaise, 
frontal headache and pink eye, with later backache and ten- 
derness of the muscles and tendons of the With the 
fall of temperature on the third day, use sweati 
occurred, and pain below the left one a was com 

of. The pulse remained below 80 thro the initial 


attack. Relapses followed. 

man inoculated with excreta passed by the lice dur- 
ing the twenty-third day developed trench fever after eight 
— * incubation. The onset was sudden with frontal head- 

„ pink eye, and pain in the lumbar region, hips 2 ° 
— The painful areas were not tender, though the 
patient complained of feeling so sore that he could not lie 
still, The temperature chart was that described as “saddle- 
back.” A similar series of 8 has lately given 
positive results for the seventh, ninth, tenth and eleventh 
days, with negatives for the first, sixth and eighth. 


It appears from these results that the excreta from 
lice do not become infective for some days after the 
lice have fed on a trench fever patient. The exact 
number of days lies betwen eight and twelve. Such- 
lice continue to pass infective excreta up to the 
twenty-third day, at least, while feeding only on 
healthy men. 


RESISTING POWER OF THE VIRUS 


To test further the resisting powers of the virus of 
fever, as it exists in the excreta of lice, a series 
of three experiments (32, 33 and 34) was carried out. 


A large quantity of louse excreta was collected from — 
ous sources and well mixed. Some of this excreta had been 
proved to be infective in Experiment 21; all was believed 
to be infective. This mass of excreta was divided into 
four parts. 

The first part was bottled and kept for future work. 

The second part was rubbed into the scarified skin of a 
volunteer in equal portions on three successive days. 
was a control experiment to prove the infectivity of the 
material dealt with (Experiment 32). 

The third part was placed in a 22 tube, 

warmed, the mouth of which was then closed F yy a 

of cotton. The tube was immediatel — 

in a hot-air bath registering a 2 of 35.7 and 
there for twenty minutes, by whic 

of the bath had risen to 56 C. 

oughly dry throughout. 


h time the 
The excreta remained 
A portion of it was then rubbed 


| 


Irrer The following day 
the balance of the excreta was reheated to 55 C. for twenty 
minutes, as there seemed some chance that the excreta 
become contaminated in the interval. This reheated excreta 
was divided into two portions and one into 
scarified skin of the same man on that day and the other 
on the next (Experiment 33). 

The fourth part was placed in a glass tube, the mouth of 
which was then closed with absorbent cotton and the tube 
placed in a vapor bath registering 80.5 C. and kept there for 
ten minutes. The excreta became slightly moistened during 
the process. On removal it was divided into three portions 
and these were into the scarified skin of one healthy 
man on each of three successive days (Experiment 34). This 
degree of heat was employed as sufficient to destroy a virus 
other than a spore-bearing organism. 

A temperature 6f 56 C. for twenty minutes was employed 
in the previous experiment as being the temperature of dry 
heat necessary to disinfect clothing. 

The man inoculated with the unheated excreta 
trench fever after an incubation period of eight days. 
onset of the attack was sudden with frontal headache, pain 
in the muscles of the thighs and left arm, shivering, sweat- 
ing, a marked leukocytosis and later lumbar pain. & febrile 
relapse followed on the sixth, seventh and eighth days, dur- 
ing which definite shin bone pain was complained of in both 
legs. No.tenderness, however, was elicited. 

Vertigo was complained of in the interval between these 
two febrile waves. 

The repetition of the inoculation in this case made no 
apparent difference in the course of the disease or the tem- 
perature curve. chart with the two-hourly observations 
that we are in the habit of making, illustrated the rapid 
fluctuations of temperature, pulse rate and ytosis which 
are so characteristic of the febrile stages of the disease. 
The gradually mounting leukocyte count during the last four 
days of incubation was well brought out. ‘ 

The excreta heated to 56 C. proved equally virulent. After 
an incubation period of eight days the volunteer developed 
trench fever. The onset of the attack was sudden with frontal 
headache, slight pink eye and a moderate leukocytosis. A 
febrile relapse with the same symptoms followed on the 
sixth, seventh and eighth days, with the second relapse com- 
mencing on the thirteenth day. The whole attack was mild, 
without limb pains, but se characteristic. The patient's 
disease has been passed on to others both by the syringe 
and by lice. 

The man inoculated with the excreta heated to 80.5 C. 
remained healthy. ; 


A temperature of 80.5 C. must therefore be con- 
sidered as sufficient to destroy the trench fever virus, 
which is, in consequence, not a spore-bearing organ- 
ism. The lowest temperature required to disinfect as 
well as disinfest the clothing of trench fever patients 
is still being investigated. 

TESTS FOR IMMUNITY 

Many patients reaching us from France = a his- 
tory of repeated attacks of trench fever. Were such 
attacks reinfections or relapses? 

We have attempted: to reinfect five men with the 
following results: 


The first patient has passed through a typical trench fever 
attack with a roughly seven day periodic fever, shin pains, 
frontal headache, pain in the loins, shivering and sweating. 
This illness was contracted in France. onset of the 
attack was sudden, Nov. 24, 1917. Five definite waves of 
fever occurred between that date and December 21. There- 
after the temperature showed considerable daily variations, 
though only once reaching 101, Jan. 22, 1918, or on the 
sixtieth day of the disease. March 5, 1918, 102 R the 
original onset the man appeared to be in good th. He 
was then scarified and inoculated with excreta from lice 
fed on many trench fever patients (Experiment 20). 

March 14, after an incubation period of eight days, there 


was a sudden onset of fever with frontal headache, and 
pain in the right temporal region and in the loins. The right 
side of the face became swollen, owing to periostitis of dental 

i was extracted 


origin. The following day the offending 
yom the swelling quickly subsided. 
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the 
spleen could not be felt. On the twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth and thirtieth days a second febrile relapse followed, 
during which shin n was complained of for the 
first time. , 

It would appear that in 102 days this man had made a 
complete recovery from his first attack of trench fever, and 
was, in consequence, susceptible to reinfection. . 

he second and third patients had contracted trench fever 
at our hands (Experiments 11 and 12), the disease havi 
been produced by scarification with excreta from inf 
lice. They had reached the thirtieth and thirty-first days of 
disease, respectively. 

Both men showed evidence of persistent infection. In 
one case, pains in the head and limbs were complained of; 
in the other, headaches. The s in the latter was palpable. 
Both men were scarified and inoculated with the excreta of 
lice known to be infected, in the manner which origi 


r disease. 
Neither showed — symptoms as a result, though observed 
for another twenty-five days. They must therefore be con- 
sidered to be immune to reinfection and also possibly to be 
still infected. We may suppose that such men are liable to 
relapse, in which case they may be considered as potential 
carriers of trench fever. 

The fourth patient contracted trench fever in France, giv- 
ing a history of one attack in October, 1917, and a second 
commencing in January, 1918. The second attack was acute 
and witnessed by ourselves. We regard it as a relapse of 
the original infection. There were three “spikes” of tem- 
perature with pains in the head, back and linibs, and in the 
bones, muscles and joints. The spleen became palpable and 
tender. On the sixty-second day of the second attack there 
was still some pain in the thighs and shins, particularly at 
night and after exercise. There had been no fever, other 
than -a temperature of 992 one evening, for forty-six days. 
On this day 5 c.c. of whole blood, from an active case of 
trench fever, were injected into him intravenously. 

The patient from whom the was obtained had reached 
the sixty-third day of his attack, his disease also having been 
contracted in France. The day previously his temperature 
had reached 104. en blood was withdrawn the tem- 
perature was falling, but the disease remained acute. There 
was pain in the legs and arms, and in the muscles, bones and 
joint carti with marked hyperalgesia of the skin of the 

ers and toes ached. The tibiae were tender as 
well as painful. The spleen was palpable but not tender, 
and there was headache and backache. Sweating had begun. 
These details are given, as no control injection was made 
with this blood. o change occurred in the patient who 
received the blood intravenously, and after thirty-one days 
he still complained of pains in his legs, and general debility. 
He would appear to be immune to reinfection for the present. 
Is he also a carrier and liable to relapse? 

The fifth patient was admitted to Hampstead from France 

for a typical attack of trench fever, his symptoms being 

„ dizziness, shin bone pain and tachycardia. His 
records showed that he had suffered from diarrhea, with 
blood and mucus in the stools, during the early days of the 
attack. The temperature records for the first nine days of 
disease were missing, but thereafter his chart showed seven 
typical spikes of fever on the tenth, fourteenth, seventeenth, 
r twenty-ninth, thirty-fifth and forty-second days 
of disease. 

On the nigety-eighth day of disease the patient was com- 
plaining of pain in the bones of his legs, with tenderness and 
of general weakness. There was evidence of disordered 
action of the heart, with a history of heart trouble resulting 
from rheumatism before infection with trench fever. Duri 
the previous sixty-nine days the temperature never ä 
100, though it had been frequently above normal. this 
day 5 ex. of venous blood were injected into him intra- 

—¢ This blood had been obtained from the volunteer 
Xiect in Experiment 33 by means of louse excreta heated 
to 56 C. The blood was proved to be infective by Experi- 
ment 36. The last was simply a control experiment, 5 c.c. 
of venous blood being injected intravenously. After six days’ 
incubation, trench fever developed, the only sign of the dis- 
ease, when the temperature was discovered to be raised, being 
lumbar pain. 

, s fifth patient has shown no signs of reinfection dur- 
ing a period of twenty-five days. 


101 
With the fall of temperature on the third day there were 
sweating and polyuria, and all symptoms abated. On the 
sixth, seventh and eighth days an acute febrile relapse 


A FURTHER TEST 
In connection with these tests for immunity may 
be described two experiments (7 and 19) performed 
on a volunteer. 


The subject came to us, Feb. 2, 1918, and careful examina- 
tion revealed him to be thoroughly fit. He gave a history of 
smallpox in youth and of having been lousy each year while 
hop-picking, but no history of any illness suggestive of 
trench fever. February 4, 5 c.c. of venous blood were with- 
drawn from the volunteer infected by intravenous blood 
inoculation in Experiment 3 whose temperature at the time 
was 100.4, this day being the third of his initial attack. The 
blood was drawn up into a syringe containing 3 c.c. of a 18 
per cent. solution of sodium citrate. Half a minute later 
the total fluid contained in the syringe was injected deeply 
into the muscles of the right buttock. For thirty-eight days 
after this the man remained in good health. 

Before this experiment could be accepted as evidence that 
trench fever cannot be passed through two successive genera- 
tions means of the syringe alone, it was necessary to 
infect the man in some way. Experiment 19 was there- 
fore performed. 

March 13, 5 c.c. of venous blood were obtained from an 
active case of trench fever, the syringe into which it was 
drawn containing 1 c.c. of 18 per cent. sodium citrate solu- 
tion, and the whole injected deeply into the right buttock as 
before. The patient from whom the blood was obtained had 
contracted his disease in France and had reached the fifty- 
first day of his illness. His temperature was 101.6 at the 
time, and he was complaining of aching pains in the back 
and legs, with painful shins. The spleen was both palpable 
and tender, and the skin was acting freely. He has since 
had acute febrile relapses on the fifty-eighth and sixty- 
seventh days of his disease. 

Eight days after receiving the injection, the subject com- 
plained of slight tingling sensations in the back. The fol- 
lowing day he was feeling generally unwell, and his right 
thigh ached while out walking before breakfast. That night 
he slept badly, owing to aching in both thighs. There was 
no shivering or frequency of micturition. In the morning he 
complained of feeling hot at intervals, and at II a. m. was 
noted to be sweating slightly. At this time two hourly 
observations of. his temperature were being made and no 
fever could be detected. He complained however, of dull 
frontal and occipital headache with impaired vision, pain in 
both arms from shoulders to finger tips, and pain in both 
thighs from hips to knees. The thighs and gluteal muscles 
were tender on pressure, and the skin over t areas was 
exquisitely tender to touch. There was, however, no evi- 
dence of local inflammation at the gite of injection. There 
was no backache at this time no s or enlarge- 
ment of liver or spleen. All the joints were normal and 
the tongue clean. 

By the next day there was a great decrease of all symp- 
toms. On the fifteenth day after the injection he was up 
and in his usual good health. 

On the nineteenth day he took to his bed again with 
frontal headache, pink eye, pain and tenderness in the lumbar 
muscles, and slight muscle pain and tenderness in both thighs. 
“Tenderness was well marked in the splenic area, but the 
spleen could not be felt. : 

After forty-eight hours he was quite fit in and has 
remained so since. At no time throughout his 1 was he 
detected to have a raised temperature. 

This attack so strongly suggests trench fever that 
we are inclined to believe that it is an afebrile form 
of the disease. Lice were fed on the subject while 
his symptoms were acute, and excreta from them 
have produced a febrile illness in another man. The 
subject has proved himself to be refractory to infec- 
tion and might at one time have been thought to be 
naturally immune. We may therefore say that one 
attack of trench fever confers immunity while symp- 
toms of the disease persist, though we can say nothing 
further. From observation of our cases from abroad 
we are convinced that active febrile relapses may 
occur many months after the original infection. 
Second infection in such cases can be excluded, as 
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the patients have been under our observation through- 
out the whole interval. Many of our patients give 
histories of two or more attacks of trench fever, but 
we are by no means convinced, as yet, that these are 
all reinfections, as it is not uncommon to find that 
since the first attack normal health has never been 
regained. 
CLINICAL FEATURES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
INFECTIONS 

A comparison of the clinical features of these 
experimental infections is of some interest. Of the 
seventeen attacks of trench fever produced by us, 
thirteen have shown a sudden and four a gradual 
onset—76.5 and 23.5 per cent., respectively. Eight 
men remain in hospital, and of these, three show evi- 
dence of developing the chronic form of trench fever. 
Six after discharge from hospital have returned to 
some form of useful work. One had symptoms of 
disordered action of the heart when he left us. 

The two outstanding features are: 

1. One sample of louse excreta in Experiments 10, 
11, and 12 produced three different clinical attacks 
of trench fever. Two were sudden in onset and one 
gradual. One case showed splenic enlargement with- 
out pain, one splenic pain without enlargement, and 
one no splenic involvement. The last man had no 
pain in his limbs at any time. The other two had 
recurrent pains in the shin bones. One of these had 
a single wave of pyrexia; the other two had definite 
febrile relapses. The only features common to all 
three were an initial fever of roughly three days’ 
duration with frontal headache and conjunctival 


congestion. 

2. The blood from the patient without limb pains, 
just noted, when injected intravenously into another 
man, produced an attack of relapsing trench fever 
with marked shin bone pain. 

The majority of the attacks can only be described 
as mild, the patients making an uninterrupted recovery 
in about three weeks. Such a course is that probably 
followed by the majority of natural infections in 
France and elsewhere, and the patients invalided to 
this country must be considered as only a small per- 
centage of the whole. 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE FROM EXPERIMENTAL 
WORK 

1. The whole blood from febrile trench fever cases, 
up to the fifty-first day of disease, when injected 
intravenously, is capable of reproducing the disease. 
The incubation period in such infections varies greatly 
—from five to twenty days. 

2. The virus as contained in the circulating blood 
is destroyed by the addition of distilled water in 
large quantities. 

3. The bites alone of infective lice do not produce 
trench fever. 

4. The excreta of infective lice when applied to a 
broken surface of skin do readily produce trench 
fever. The incubation period of such infections is 
remarkably constant, ll averages eight days. 

5. The excreta — by lice fed on trench fever 
patients are not infective till the expiration of not less 
than seven days from the commencement of the 
feeding on trench fever blood, thus indicating a devel- 
opmental cycle in the louse or a period during which 
the organism multiplies. 
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6. Once lice are infective they remain so till at 
least the twenty-third day from the date of their 
infection. 

7. The virus of trench fever, as contained in 
infected louse excreta, is capable of withstanding 
drying at room t rature, exposure to sunlight, 
keeping for not less than sixteen days and heating to 
56 C. for twenty minutes. 

8. A temperature of 80 C. for ten minutes destroys 
the virus, which is therefore not a spore-bearing 
organism. 

9. The bodies of infected lice when crushed on the 
broken skin are capable of producing trench fever. 
When lice become so infective remains to be 
determined. 


10. Active trench fever blood equivalent to the con- 
tent of eleven lice does not produce trench fever when 
rubbed into the broken skin. 

11. Infection probably does not take place by the 
mouth or by inhalation. 

12. The excreta of lice are not normally capable 
of ing trench fever. 

13. Trench fever infected lice do not transmit the 
disease to their offspring. 

14. Some attack of trench fever may be afebrile 
throughout. 

15. The percentage of individuals naturally immune 
to trench fever is exceedingly small. 

16. Old age is no bar to infection. 

17. Such immunity as results from an attack of 
trench fever is not permanent and may persist only 
for so long as the individual shows evidence of the 
disease. 

18. Even as late as the seventy-ninth day of dis- 
ease a patient’s blood may remain infective and be 
capable of infecting lice fed on such a patient while 
febrile. 

19. The different varieties of trench fever result 
from differences in the persons infected rather than 
in the source of infection. 


THE VOLUNTEERS 


As our experiments have been but few, some of 
these findings may be modified by future work. 

The men on whom these experiments have been 
performed were all volunteers for the purpose. They 
were in most cases beyond the age of military service, 
and in no instance had they been in France or subject 
to infection with trench fever in the usual way. They 
have been kept strictly apart from all trench fever 
patients while with us, having been housed in buildings 
at some distance from the hospital. 

Every man was observed for some days before 
any experiment was performed on him. In addition 
to the ordinary physical examinations, with pulse 
and temperature records, polygraph tracings were 
made, also thorough laboratory examinations of blood, 
stools, urine and sputum, for the purpose of excluding 
all forms of dysentery and typhoid, Malta fever, 
tuberculosis and malaria. 

These men all volunteered from patriotic motives 
and are deserving of the highest praise in consequence. 
We owe a deep debt of gratitude to them and to Dr. 
Wiggins of Greenwich, who brought us in touch with 
them. The expenses connected with this experimental 
work have been met entirely by the Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine. 
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New and Nonofficial Remedies 


THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED 
AS CONFORMING TO THE RULES or THE CoUNCIL ON PHARMACY 
AND CHEMISTRY OF THE AmeERICAN Mepicat ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO New AND NownorriciaL Remepies. A copy oF 
THE RULES ON WHICH THE COUNCIL BASES ITS ACTION WILL BE 


SENT ON APPLICATION, W. A. Puckner, Secretary. 


‘DEXTRI-MALTOSE NO. 2, MEAD’S—A mixture con- 
taining approximately maltose, 53.1 per cent.; dextrin, 42.6 
per cent., and moisture, 4.3 per cent. 

Actions and Uses.—On the claim that maltose is more 
readily assimilable than other forms of sugar, Mead’s dextri- 
maltose No. 2 is proposed for use in the diet of adult invalids. 
The nutritive value of 500 gm. of Mead’s ri-maltose 
No. 2 corresponds to approximately 1,960 calories. The same 
quantity of milk represents 360 calories. 

Dosage—Mead'’s dextri-maltose No. 2 may be used in 
amounts to meet the carbohydrate requirements of the invalid 
in place of other carbohydrates. 

Manufactured Mead Johnson and Co., Evansville, Ind. No U. S. 
patent or — 


DEXTRI-MALTOSE NO. 3, MEAD’S.—A mixture con- 
taining, approximately, maltose, 52 per cent.; dextrin, 41.7 
per cent.; potassium carbonate, anhydrous, 2 per cent., and 
moisture, 4.3 per cent. 1 

Actions and Uses.—On the claim that maltose is more 
readily assimilable than other forms of sugar, Mead’s dextri- 
maltose No. 3 is proposed to supplement the carbohydrate 
of cow’s milk. In the belief that an addition of potassium 
salts counteracts a tendency to constipation, it is said to be 
pre adapted in the feeding of constipated infants. 

nutritive value of 500 gm. of Mead’s dextri-maltose No. 3 
corresponds to approximately 1,920 calories. same quan- 
tity of milk represents 360 calories. : 

Dosage—Mead's dextri-maltose No. 3 may be used in 
amounts to meet the carbohydrate requirements of infants in 
place of other carbohydrates. 

Manufactu M ohnson 
oman red by Mead J and CO.. Eveneville, Ind. No U. 8. 


Increase of Tuberculosis in France. In order to check the 
appalling growth of tuberculosis in France, for which the war 
is largely responsible, the American Red Cross has under- 
taken widespread and thorough measures of relief. Since the 
French department of the interior assumes the care of tuber- 
culous soldiers, the: work of the Red Cross is confined to the 
refugees and repatriates who were caught in the German 
invasion of France and Belgium. Many of them were cared 
for in the tuberculosis barracks which had been provided in 
connection with the large hospitals and almshouses of Paris, 
where 1,052 beds were available. The Red Cross instituted 
many improvements in the barracks, increasing the nursing 
force, establishing diet kitchens and recreation rooms, provid- 
ing additional clothing and bedding, and erecting new cure 
halls and dining rooms. Because of the fact that the wretched 
housing conditions under which many of the refugees were 
forced to live made them peculiarly susceptible to tuber- 
culosis, a plan similar to the home hospital system prevalent 
in New York City has also been put into use. Small houses 
are now being constructed for families having one or more 
tuberculous members. Each house consists of two sleeping 
rooms and a living room, with a small porch for the patient, 
in order to minimize the danger of infection. The children 
are to be placed in open-air schools and to be given vocational 
training in such trades as gardening, tailoring and carpentry. 
The Red Cross is also planning to aid the American Army in 
France by caring for the soldiers who develop tuberculosis. 
For this purpose a hospital is to be erected near the shipping 
ports, where patients in need of attention before their return 
home will receive special treatment. The organization at 


present maintains and conducts four tuberculosis hospitals in 
France and, in addition, contributes funds and supplies to 
ninety-six French hospitals. 


— 
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THE RACE FOR LIFE IN CHILDHOOD 


When the announcement was made a few months 
ago by the Bureau of Child Hygiene of our largest 
American city that beween 12 and 15 per cent. of its 
schoolchildren are underfed, it was received with 
skepticism by some and with surprise by others. The 
statement appears even more disconcerting when it 
is expressed in the terms selected by an expert in the 
sociological conditions prevailing among the less well- 
to-do. Thus Manny! of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor frankly 
states, as the result of the studies made in New York, 
that at least one third of the schoolchildren are so 
much below normal standards of growth as to call 
for special nutritional care. Of this group, at least 
one third require medical treatment, while two thirds 


may be expected to respond to improved living con- 


ditions, especially as regards feeding. There are now 
in the public and parochial schools of New York City 
more than a million children. Of other children 
between 2 and 6—the “preschool” age—and between 
6 and 16 but out of school and either at home or at 
work, there are nearly as many again. This, if the 
conditions found by our study are at all typical, means 
that at a moderate estimate there are more than half 
a million children in need of nutritional attention; 
more than half a million children requiring an addi- 
tional investment on the part of society if they are 
to be placed on a plane of reasonable efficiency. these 
are not merely American problems. The chief medical 
officer of a large English Board of Education stated 
as recently as 1910 that defective nutrition stands in 
the forefront as the most important of all the physical 
defects from which schoolchildren suffer. Subse- 
quently an English writer, C. J. Thomas,’ estimated 
the amount of undernourishment in the English school 
population at between 10 and 15 per cent. 

Statements like the foregoing may be made on the 
basis of a superficial observation of the appearance 


Defective Nutrition and the Standard of Living, 


C. J., in The Care of the School Child, Edited by James 
1916, p. 109. 


1. Manny; F. A.: 
Survey, March 20, 1918 


Thomas, 
Kerr, London, 
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of children, who may be put into the category of 
underdevelopment because they “look delicate.” Indefi- 
nite considerations of this sort are, of course, not 
without some value; but the modern sociological 
worker and physician are not content with such some- 
what intangible criteria of nutrition. Hence has 
arisen the recent plan of accurate measurement of 
such phenomena and conditions as permit quantitative 
evaluation. Weight and height are carefully deter- 
mined, the results being compared with statistical 
standards or averages for comparable ages or sizes.* 
The significance of the ratios thus obtained is further 
enhanced through a careful medical examination and 
gradation of the children by an experienced physician. 
The result has been the establishment of scales for 
grading nutrition in the adglescent ; thus the Dunferm- 
line scale takes account, among other things, of weight 
and height measurements, muscular development, the 
condition of the circulation, and other features, with 
a resultant classification into four grades.“ 

Thus far we have made the tacit assumption that 
the defects represented by the “delicate” child are 
remediable by nutritional and environmental changes. 
So far as backwardness and inferiority are the expres- 
sion of hereditary “constitutions,” the prospect of a 
remedy by hygienic devices is not promising. Experi- 
ences gathered during the past ten years seem to 
indicate quite clearly that many if not most of the 
deficiencies represented by physical inferiority in the 
great masses of children are not irremediable inheri- 
tances, but the outcome of inadequate opportunity to 
enjoy a proper dietary regimen and hygienic sur- 
roundings. Poor nutrition may be corrected ; inherited 
defects of physique rarely are so readily corrected. 

Among the newer methods of remedying the results 
of defective nutrition are the nutrition clinics and 
classes. For many of their features the “tuberculosis 
classes” have afforded a model. The details of the 
history of the class method need not be given here, 
though the pioneers in this work deserve prominent 
recognition for what they brought about. In 1908, 
Emerson“ collected into a class a number of the weak- 
est and most poorly nourished children from several 
thousands of patients coming to the children’s depart- 
ment of the Boston Dispensary. The past record of 
the child, its physical condition, diet and home life, 
including the time spent in sleep, outdoors, etc., were 
carefully considered. A social visitor was sent to the 
home to ascertain further details. On the basis of 
all the data obtained in such ways, a talk was given 
to the class as a whole on Saturday mornings, explain- 
ing hygiene and diet and open air life. A few instruc- 
tions in food values were issued. Bread and butter 


3. Manny, F. A.: A Comparison of Three — f Determini 
Defective Nutrition, Arch. Pediat., 1918, 35, 88. 5 * 
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4. Manny, F. A.: ‘for Grading Nutrition, School and 


Emerson P.: The Hygienic and Dietetic Treatment 
Delicate Children by the Class Method, Boston Med. and Surg, Jour 
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or cereal and milk were urged in place of tea and 
coffee. Other children and parents became sympa- 
thetic listeners; and at the weekly conferences the 
successes recorded, as well as the reasons for failures 
to gain, aroused not only respectful attention but 
active interest and wholesome speculation as to the 
outcome. The. results were indisputable. If a child 
did not gain, a careful study of the case was made; 
the reason was usually found easily and the failure 
remedied. As Emerson has reported, the class method 
arouses a spirit of competition, the “game” in it, which 
has a powerful attraction to the child as an aid to its 
management. The evident measurable gains furnish 
a strong incentive alike to children and parents, mak- 
ing the necessary instruction to the latter easy and 
effective. The results obtained each week remove the 
prejudices and fears, and convince in a moment, as 
if by magic, where hours spent in argument fail. 

This pioneer attempt has been duplicated on a much 
larger scale by Smith“ in New York, in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital. Every child who has applied 
for admission to this class has been accepted if he has 
been 5 pounds or more underweight for his age. A 
parent or some adult member of the family has been 
expected to attend the class for the first few visits so 
that advice and instruction could be given to a respon- 
sible person. The general plan was to make a care- 
ful diagnosis, to correct remediable physical defects, 
to determine and correct any economic factors that 
had a bearing on the case, and to try to improve the 
hygiene and diet of the child by every means possible. 
It will repay workers for child welfare to study in 
the original the details of the plans pursued. When 
wasting diseases, such as diabetes, syphilis and nephri- 
tis, are ruled out, and when less conspicuous disease, 
such as tuberculosis, local foci of infection, such as the 
tonsils afford, enlarged adenoids, prematurity and 
hereditary defects are allowed for, there remains a 
possible sequence of malnutrition due to faulty 
hygiene and diet. In this connection it is possible to 
correct improper or insufficient food, irregular and 
other bad habits of eating, constipation, insufficient 
sleep, insufficient fresh air day and night, insufficient 
or perhaps excessive exercise, and uncleanliness of 
body and clothing. 

What tangible good has actually been accomplished ? 
The answer to this is the final test. By the use of class 
methods, Smith reports, it has been possible to make 
57 per cent. of the children gain at 1.7 times the 
average rate for their ages, and 22 per cent. at about 
the average rate, or a total of 79 per cent. who have 
gained at or better than the average rate. Of the 
remaining 21 per cent., one or more reasons for the 
failure may be easily ascertained in every case. These 
results have been obtained under the most adverse 
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circumstances. It seems fair to conclude that the class 
method is of value in the treatment of undernourished 
children, even when they must be handled in large 
numbers. The establishment of such classes in all 
outpatient departments, and perhaps in many of the 
schools, Smith adds, would be of great service to every 
community, not only by the good done the children 
treated, but also by the education of the public in 
matters of hygiene. Parents must be made to realize 
that a thin child is not a healthy child, and that he 
needs medical supervision. 


A BALANCED DIET 

The expression “balanced ration” and the principles 
that it is intended to convey have been developed 
largely in the domain of animal feeding. To the ani- 
mal husbandman the prevailing theory of a balanced 
ration has postulated that the requirements for the 
successful growth and reproduction of an animal have 
been met when the supply of digestible protein and 
available energy is adequate. A somewhat similar 
idea of “balancing the diet” by securing a suitable 
intake of protein and calories has become current in 
popular literature on human nutrition.“ Even in the 
planning of individual meals, some consideration of 
the distribution and quantities of the familiar nutrients 
has been urged. Thus, in her book on feeding the 
family, Mrs. Rose“ has written: 

To see that these three foodstuffs are represented in good 
proportions in each meal is what is usually meant by serving 
a “balanced” meal. We should go a step further and see that 
some foods furnishjng iron, phosphorus, and calcium and some 
giving “ballast” in the form of cellulose are also included, 
and that the fuel value of the meal is approximately the same 
each day; or, in other words, that we do not have a feast and 
upset our digestions by overeating today, and have a famine 
tomorrow, but stoke the furnace regularly, according to its 
needs. Herein lies the advantage of knowing the relative 
fuel value of different foods and different dishes. 

The science of nutrition has emerged from its 
simpler beginnings into a complex of problems of great 
intricacy. The theory that protein and energy are the 
only necessary factors to be considered in formulating 
a ration had to be abandoned. It is not intended to 
imply that these aspects are negligible or even not 
highly important. But, so far as they are essentially 
quantitative rather than also qualitative in their bear- 
ing, they are not infrequently liable to exhibit serious 
shortcomings. Not all proteins in foods are adequate 
for nutrition; but even if they were, the problem of 
the perfect ration would be far from solved. Physi- 
ologic well-being demands a multiplicity + contribu- 
tory dietary essentials. 

A recent contribution from the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station“ at Madison brings a new 


1. Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, E. L.: How to Live, 1915, p. 171. 
2. Rose, Mary Swartz: Feeding the Family, New York, 1916, p. 202. 
J. Hart, E. B.; Steenbock, H., and Humphrey, G. C.: New Facts on 
— * Cattle for Successful Growth and Reproduction, Bull. 287, 
isconsin Agric. Exper. Station, 1918. 
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formulation of older experiments from this institution 
demonstrating that balanced rations, in the long 
accepted interpretation of the term, are sometimes 
deficient in components that make for the best growth 
of the animals. Several years ago the station began 
a series of observations with cattle on the effect of 
“balanced” rations on growth and reproduction. The 
rations were, however, restricted in their makeup to a 
number of plants to test the adequacy of the prevail- 
ing theory that protein and energy are the only neces- 
sary factors to consider in formulating a ration. Each 
ration was balanced — that is, so made up as to con- 
tain the foodstuffs in sufficient amounts and suitable 
proportions to supply adequate energy and adequate 
digestible protein but in one case it was made up 
entirely of feeds obtained from the corn plant, in 
another from the wheat plant, in a third from the oat 
plant, and in a fourth from a mixture of the three. 
The outcome was somewhat surprising from the stand- 
point of the older physiologic conceptions. It was 
found that for cattle a complete ration can be made 
from the corn plant. It will permit normal growth 
and reproduction. The same satisfactory result cannot 
be obtained, however, with the products of the oat 
plant. Furthermore, an exclusive ration of wheat 
grain and wheat straw, even though abundant in 
calories and rich in digestible protein, is in most cases 
fatal to both growth and reproduction. It will also 
produce weak or dead calves. So far as reproduction 
is concerned, the same statement is true with a corn 
grain and wheat straw ration. 

What is the meaning of this unexpected unlikeness 
in seemingly similar rations? In some cases a supple- 
ment of suitable salts remedies most of the defect and 
thus indicates wherein the shortcoming lies. This is 
true of the wheat plant. Another occasional deficiency 
is found in a lack of sufficient vitamins, those as yet 
unidentified chemical food substances that are needed 
for growth and reproduction. A further danger, little 
likely to play a part in human nutrition, is the alleged 
toxicity of certain plant parts when they are used in 
too large abundance in the ration. Thus the Wisconsin 
experimenters believe that in the wheat experiments 
cited the essential disturbing factor is a toxic substance 
that interferes with the utilization of materials neces- 
sary for the normal development of the nervous sys- 
tem of the animal, or acts on the nerves directly. It is 
possible, of course, that it may induce degeneration of 
the nerve tissue of young or mature animals. This 
would account for the blindness observed in the heifers 
and also for the failure of muscular coordination 
apparent in the new-born calves of wheat-fed mothers. 
The defects are not seen when certain foods supple- 
ment the wheat. We have here the suggestion that 
certain natural foods may act as correctives to others. 

The lesson from these carefully planned experiments 
is not an indictment against any familiar cereal, any 
more than the occurrence of beriberi is an indictment 


against the use of rice. It merely emphasizes anew 
what has often been set forth of late in these columns, 
namely, that a factor of safety lies in a wide variety 
of diet whenever this is possible. There should be a 
sufficient excess of the recognized essentials to provide 
a safe margin of them, so long as their quantitative 
relations are not established. The necessity, Hart, 
Steenbock and Humphrey remind us, of considering 
such factors as toxicity, suitable proteins, growth- 
promoting substances or vitamins, and a proper bal- 
ance of salts, indicates how complex the problem of 
nutrition really is and how necessary it is that the 
relative importance of the factors be clearly exposed 
in order that we may place the various feeds in their 
proper category. Much of this comment can profitably 
be translated into the problems of human nutrition, 
even if the details concerned in animal husbandry have 
no immediate bearing. 


THE NEW GENUS OF SPIROCHETE— 
LEPTOSPIRA 

Only a few years have elapsed since the word “spiro- 
chete” was practically unknown in medical circles, or 
suggested few associations with the genesis of disease. 
The description of spirochetes and the invention of the 
name date back to the days of Ehrenberg, 1838. Schau- 
dinn’s classic studies on what is now termed & piro- 
chaeta pallida and its relation to a worldwide malady 
gave a new impetus to interest in this field of micro- 
biology. Recently the identification of a spirochete 
as the cause of infectious jaundice’ has served to 
reduplicate the efforts to learn the details and distinc- 
tions that lend accuracy to bacteriologic diagnosis. 
The establishment of a new genus of spirochetes, as 
has recently been proposed for Leptospira by Noguchi,” 
marks an important event. 

The type organism that led to the assignment of 
this independent generic name to a group of spiro- 
chetes was the causative agent of infectious jaundice 
described as Spirochaeta icterohaemorrhagiae by Inada 
and his associates in 1914, and found to be identical 
with the strain isolated in cases of infectious jaundice 


among British soldiers in Flanders. It thus becomes 


one of at least six large genera of spiral micro-organ- 
isms, the Leptospira being characterized in distinction 
from Spirochaeta, Saprospira, Cristispira, & pironema 
and Treponema by peculiar minute elementary spirals 
running throughout the body, by the absence of 
flagella, and by the remarkable flexibility of the ter- 
minal portion of the organism. No differential 
features have been discovered among the strains of 
Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae derived from Amer- 
ican, Asiatic and European sources.’ 


clature Nomen. 
Leptospira ( Icterohaemorr 


Jove N. M. A. 
vty 20, 1918 
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Thanks to the of Nogu- 


chiꝰ at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
further advances have been made toward ascertaining 
the mode of survival and transmission of these organ- 
isms in nature. They are unable to grow in normal 
urine, the acidity of this secretion being detrimental to 
them. Under natural conditions Leptospira ictero- 
haemorrhagiae cast off in the feces cannot survive 
longer than one day. Neither polluted water, sewage 
nor soil will serve to keep the organisms alive for more 
than a very few-days; in fact, most of the aerobic 
bacteria found in these mediums inhibit the growth of 
the spirochetes. Leptospira is highly sensitive to the 
destructive action of bile. Noguchi has found that 
the larvae and adults of the Culex mosquito, the lar- 
vae of the housefly and bluebottle fly, wood ticks and 
leeches cannot play the part of an intermediate host 
to the organism of infectious jaundice. — 

The discovery of the Leptospira in the urine of 
convalescents from infectious jaundice, among other 
related facts, has made it imperative to learn accu- 
rately what varieties of spirochetal organisms may 
normally find their way into the urine. One thinks 
quite naturally of the inhabitants of the genitalia. 
Noguchiꝰ believes, as the result of extensive observa- 
tions on men, that Spironema refringens, Treponema 
calligyrum and Treponema minutum represent prac- 
tically all the spirochetal forms observed in the male 
smegma flora. A leptospira has never conclusively 
been shown to be present in specimens of normal 
urine or smegma. This fact, if further established, 
will facilitate diagnosis when foreign forms are 
observed. 


Current Comment 


OASES IN THE NATIONAL DESERT 

Present indications are that Congress will pass legis- 
lation that will make the nation “dry.” One point 
that does not seem to have occurred to our statesmen 
at Washington, in their admirable attempts to con- 
serve the nation’s resources, is the monstrous waste 
going on through the sale of highly alcoholized “patent 
medicines.” There are on the market today a number 


of “patent medicines” containing from 15 to 25 per 


cent. of alcohol whose combined sales could only be 
expressed i in millions of Yallons. None of these prod- 
ucts is admittedly sold for its alcohol content, and 
in most instances the manufacturers expressly deny 
that the alcohol is present for its drug effect. It is 
present as a “solvent,” or is a “preservative” or “to 
prevent freezing”—anything but for its physiologic 
action. As an evidence of its marvelously potent 
medicinal qualities the manufacturer of one especially 
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widely advertised product of this type has pointed to 
the number of carloads of his preparation that have 
been shipped into certain specific territories. Every 
pharmacist and every physician knows that the alleged 
medicinal virtues of these nostrums could, after their 
“extraction” by alcohol, be put up in solid form and 
the alcohol saved. Every retail druggist knows, how- 
ever, that the vast majority of these preparations, were 
they put up in such form, would lose their power as 
“repeaters” and could be kept alive only byetremen- 
dously expensive advertising campaigns. The point 
of the whole question is that the impending legislation 
by Congress, while it will prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages, will not prevent the 
use of alcohol as a beverage, so long as nostrums 
whose most potent drug is alcohol are permitted to be 
sold unrestrictedly. As a prohibition measure the law 
may be a complete success; as a conservation measure 


it will leave much to be desired. 


COCCIDIAL INFECTION IN MAN 


Although coccidial infections in animals have been 
known for some time, little emphasis has ever been 
placed on the possible significance of a similar para- 
sitic invasion of mankind. Latterly the publication of 
reports from various localities regarding the probable 
existence of human coccidiosis cannot fail to focus 
attention on the subject. The coccidia are a group of 
sporozoa which, during their trophic phases, are typi- 
cally parasites of epithelial cells. “The intracellular 
parasites have an asexual cycle within these cells in 
which reproduction is described to take place “by the 
process known as schizogony, and a succeeding sexual 
process involving the union of sexually differentiated 
gametes and spore formation within a cyst.” Infection 
takes place through the ingestion of matter contami- 
nated with the spores of the parasites, as happens in 
other instances of intestinal parasitism. The sporo- 
zoites are liberated from the sporocysts by the action 
of the digestive juices in the alimentary tract. There- 
upon the sporozoites penetrate the membranes of the 
epithelium and come to rest in the cytoplasm of the 
cells, where they proceed to feed. Haughwout,' of the 
Department of Medical Zoology at the University of 
the Philippines, has thought it worth while to warn 
against the possible menace of coccidia. Several spe- 
cies of them have been found to infest the domestic and 
laboratory animals. Where hygienic conditions are not 
all that could be desired, it will thus be easy for infec- 
tion to occur in man. The fear of this danger seems 
to be justified if we may trust new reports cited by 
Haughwout. They include what purport to be thirty- 
four well authenticated cases of human coccidiosis of 
recent Occurrence. To this may be added the allega- 
tion of Castellani“ that coccidiosis is comparatively . 
common in the Balkans, numerous cases having been 
seen in the hospitals at Saloniki and in Macedonia. 
where conditions for transmission are doubtless highly 
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favorable at the present period. Details of the various 
phases of the life cycle of these human protozoon para- 
sites remain to be furnished by the pathologist and 
protozoologist. Haughwout states that the main thing 
the observer must be on his guard against is confusion 
of the cysts of helminths, particularly the eggs of 
trematodes and of hookworms, with coccidial cysts, 
and vice versa. From the few instances observed, it 
seems unlikely that ipecac and emetin compounds, on 
which reliance has been placed in infections with 
Endameba histolytica, will prove of any therapeutic 
value. In some cases at least the pagasites seem to dis- 
appear from the stools without special treatment. Lime 
is said to exert the most destructive action on the 
cysts of any of the commonly used disinfectants. 
There is enough uncertainty in all these meager data 
to stimulate suitably situated investigators to a study 
of the diagnosis, treatment and prophylactic hygiene 
of an uncertain menace to human health. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON FOREIGN 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 

We have heretofore noted the effect of the war on 
our foreign exchanges, especially in the curtailment 
of space devoted to reading matter. We have also 
referred to the fact that the Italian journals were 
coming minus their advertising pages; those Italian 
journals which carried advertising matter on their cov- 
ers are now omitting the covers. Our French exchanges 
received this week, however, are startling in their 
appearance. It seems that the French government 
has ordered that no advertising shall appear in any 
periodical to be sent out of thé country. The 
Nourrisson and the Paris médical comply with the 
order by entirely blotting out all their advertising, 
so that the space hitherto devoted to advertis- 
ing is simply stippled black. The Presse médicale 
complies with the order by leaving the space blank. 
As a result of this, the Presse médicale for June 20 
carried nine and one-half pages of reading matter, 
and five and one-half pages blank. The object of the 
order is not stated. It certainly is not to save paper, 
or these French journals, while complying with the 
letter, would be violating the spirit of the order. It 
has been suggested that advertising space has been 
bought and used by the enemy for code messages. 


BERIBERI AND CARBOHYDRATES 

The demonstration of the particular physiologic 

significance of those properties of foods to which the 
word “vitamin” has been assigned has naturally led 
to several hypotheses regarding their role. Soon after 
the word “vitamin” was coined, it became something 
to conjure with. Some of the phenomena for which it 
was made responsible were little more than figments of 
the imagination. Others were established on a more 
probable basis of experimental observation. Among 
the views thus propounded was the thesis that a 
vitamin plays an active part in the metabolism of car- 
bohydrates. It was based on the supposedly substan- 
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tial observations of Braddon and and of 
Funk? which they thought demonstrated that when 
birds were fed on polished rice or starch, with or 
without a fixed amount of antineuritic vitamin, the 
greater the proportion of carbohydrate in the food, 
the quicker was the onset of polyneuritis. Vedder* 
has clearly pointed out, in relation to a specific 
instance, how important it is from a practical as well 
as a purely scientific standpoint to ascertain the pre- 
cise relation of the vitamins to metabolism. The 
dietotherapeutist engaged in the treatment or preven- 
tion of beriberi needs dependable information regard- 
ing the quantity of vitamin-yielding material to be 
supplied. Obviously, if the requisite proportion 
depends on the character of the diet and other inci- 
dental metabolic factors, a variable difficult to reckon 
with is thereby introduced. The latest experiments 
carried out by Vedder indicate that the antineuritic 
vitamin is not concerned in carbohydrate metabolism. 
Accordingly, in prescribing a diet to prevent beriberi, 
Vedder believes that it is sufficient to insure the con- 
sumption of such quantities of antineuritic foods— 
beans, rice polishings, barley, ete.—as experience has 
indicated will prevent the disease, without any refer- 
ence to variations in the amount of carbohydrate 
cons 


A. M. A. 
uty 20, 1918 


BASAL METABOLISM 

The study of what is called the “basal metabolism” 
of persons under various conditions of age and in 
relation to different diseases has received considerable 
attention in recent years. The basal metabolism or, 
more strictly, the basal catabolism, is the exchange of 
matter that proceeds in the organism in a state of 
complete muscular rest and while the processes of 
digestion and absorption from the alimentary tract 
are completely suspended. Why this aspect of the 
energy transformations of the body should be impor- 
tant becomes clearer when one realizes that it repre- 
sents the minimum of energy compatible with cell 
life under normal conditions. In a sense, it becomes 
an expression of the minimum food requirement of 
the organism; a surplus above this minimum may 
be utilized for muscular activity or give rise to a 
storage of matter and energy. As a unit for measur- 
ing the metabolism, the square meter of body surface, 
a dimension that can readily be calculated, is taken 
since it has been demonstrated that the heat output is 
essentially proportional to the superficial area of the 
individual. It has been shown in numerous experi- 
ments that the unit of surface area eliminates the 
same amount of heat in the ®ormal adult, within 10 
per cent. of a determined average. Armsby, Fries 
and Braman‘ of the Institute of Animal Nutrition at 
the Pennsylvania State College, who have recently 
calculated the mean daily basal metabolism per square 
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meter of body surface, find that it appears not to 
differ greatly in man, cattle, swine and horses under 
comparable conditions. This surprising uniformity 
argues for the similarity of the fundamental metabolic 
processes in the higher animals. The unlike condi- 
tions of muscular activity and digestive performance 
introduce variable factors that make the total metabo- 
lism of the different species less easily compared under 
the conditions of ordinary active life. 


Medical Mobilization and the War 


Uniform for Contract 


A new uniform for contract surgeons will be the same as 
that worn by commissioned officers, excepting that there will 
be no shoulder device, and the insignia to be worn on the 
collar will be the caduceus with letters “CS” super- 


Increase in the Navy 


On account of the increase of the strength of the Navy to 
131,485 the Naval Medical Corps will be allowed two addi- 
tional medical directors with the rank of captain and forty 
additional medical inspectors with the rank of commander. 
Foy oy _— the allowance of officers of the Navy from 

to 1, 


Hospital in England for American Nurses 
The War Council of the American Red Cross has appro- 
priated $54,855 for the leasing, equipment and maintenance 
of a Red Cross hospital for American nurses in Great Britain 
on leave from France. The hospital will have a capacity of 
about fifty-five beds. / 


Army Surgeons to Meet 
The Association of Military Surgeons of the United States 
will hold its annual meeting for 1918 at Camp Greenleaf, 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., October 13 and 15, under the presidency 
of Med. Dir. ge A. Lung, U. S. Navy. 


* 


American Military Hospital Started 
Work was commenced, June 27, on a large American mili- 
tary hospital near Salisbury, England, the site being a country 
estate of 200 acres purchased by the Red Cross. The con- 
tracts provide that the hospital shall be ready in six weeks 
with accom tions for 400 patients, but it is planned that 
the institution will eventually accommodate patients. 


Care of American Wounded 


Almost the last of the American wounded of the recent 
German offensive who are to be moved from base hospitals 
in Paris to United States or to other 11 in France for 
further treatment during convalescence left Paris, June 27, 
on an American hospital train. There are at present sixteen 
of these trains in service on the western front, each of which 
consists of sixteen large cars, built according to specifications 
drawn by Col. Percy L. Jones, M. C., U. S. Army, head of the 
American Ambulance Service. Each train has a maximum 
emergency capacity of 641 wounded, or of 340 if all are lying 
cases. 


Another Base Hospital Publication 


Tue Journat has just received number 7 of volume 1 of 
a publication issued by the base hospital at Camp Greene, 
N. C. It is entitled The Caduceus and is dedicated to the 
cause of world-wide justice. It is published every Saturday 
by the enlisted personnel of the base hospital, costing 5 cents 

copy. The present issue contains eighteen pages, well 
itlustrated. Such a publication is invaluable for its effect on 


le of the organization and for preservation as a 
—1— 1 — in the lives 


permanent stimulus to memory of great periods in 
of the men issuing it. 
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Budget Submitted 
The American Red Cross Commission to Great Britain sub- 
mitted a budget of its expenditures, from April 30 to June 30, 
amounting to $974,630.25. The largest single items were one 
of $238,500 for a hospital at an English with an imme- 
diate capacity of 200 beds, and one of $1 for the purpose 


of establishing emergency depots in Ireland to meet relief 
needs in the case of disaster similar to the sinking of the 
Tuscania. Other items of importance are $109,710 for a line 
of communication camps covering the care of United States 
troops, $95,411 for rest camps and a hospital for American 
troops passing thr England, $52, for convalescent 
homes for officers, with a capacity of 100 beds, and $47,700 for 
the installation and maintenance of a naval hospital for 
officers and men in London, with a capacity of fifty 


“Carry On” 

The first number of Carry On—‘“a Magazine on the 
Reconstruction of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors”—is a well 
printed, well illustrated magazine of thirty-two pages. All 
of the si articles are by nénmedical men and women, 
and are mainly devoted to telling what the disabled soldier 
and sailor—whether the disability is the loss of sight, limb 
or what not—may be able to do in spite of his condition. 
These articles give the optimistic side of what the future 
holds in store for the disabled, and what has been and is 
being done to make this optimism well founded. The illus- 
trations show what has already been accomplished in making 
the disabled warriors of use in the world. The object of the 
Surgeon-General in publishing this magazine evidently is to 
awaken interest in the plans that are —s outlined i 
to the care of these men. Undoubtedly future numbers o 

ine will outline this work, and thus secure the 
interest, support and sympathy of the public in it. The 
magazine is circulated free, but the circulation will be con- 


fined to who are sufficiently interested to write specific- 
ally and ask that they be put on the subscription list. Such 
requests s be addressed to Editor, Carry On, 


Surgeon-General’s Office, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 


Personnel of the Medical 


For the week endi uly 12, 1918, the personnel of the 
Medical Department of the Army included: 
Mepicat Corrs: 877, includi 
lieutenant-colonels, 298 majors a 
MepDIcaL : 21,370, including 1,481 major 
tains and 13,787 lieutenants. On active duty: 19,489, inc 
majors, 5,598 captains and 12,488 lieutenants. 
Mepicat Corrs, Nationa. Gand; 1,195, including 22 lieutenant- 
— 264 majors, 255 captains and 654 lieutenants. 
epicat Corrs, Nationat 354, includi 0 generals, 
colenele, 254 lieutenant-colonels, 8 majors and 1 
HE 2 


Disgyt ances to date are 


Number — 

M. R. C. 
Physical disability eeeee PT % % % „% % „ „ „ 
— 
4 1.988 190 


Increased Rank for Medical Officers 

The “rider” on the appropriation bill as finally passed 
states: 

“Increase in Medical Department: That the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Regular Army be, and is hereby, increased 
by one assistant surgeon general, for service abroad duri 
the present war, who shall have the rank of major — 
and two assistant surgeon generals, who shall have rank 
of brigadier eral all of whom shall be appointed from 
the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. 

“That the President may nominate and appoint in the Medi- 
cal Department of the National Army, and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the Regular Army not to exceed two major generals 
and four brigadier generals. 

“That the commissioned officers of the Medical Corps of 
the Regular ry none of whom shall have rank above 
that of colonel, Il be proporticnately distributed in the 
several grades as now provided by law. 


Surgeons 
imposed. 
— 
‘ 


A. M. A. 
uty 20, 1918 
Fort 
hat the commissioned officers of the Medical Reserve J. r — e “Martin, Fort 
Corps of the Regular Army, none of whom shall have rank 1 R. Smith, Chicago N + — — 
above that of colonel, shall be proportionately distributed in oy. Stearns Chicago age. Giles reed 
the several grades as now provided by law for the Medical , Stevenson, ang. TR II. Hunt, Hazleton 
Corps of the Regular Army: Provi That nothing in this ff. I. Ware, Chicago C. A Pai,” : = 
act shall be held or construed so as to discharge any officer A. H. Weis, . . 11 
of the Regular Army or deprive him of a commission which . L. McKinney, East Alton C. Ay imer 
he now holds therein.” L. B. Short, East St. Louis D. H. Osborn, Monticello 
H. C. H. Schroeder, Granite City N. B. Yoder,’ Northw 
A. O. Moore, —— Park ewe 
COMMISSIONS ACCEPTED, MEDICAL RESERVE W. 7 Weitlch Jacksonville 6. A Lott, Se. Ansgar 
CORPS, U. S. ARMY E. I. Rohlf Waterloo 
Previous lists published in Tue Journat, June 1, 22 and 29, . F- Bennett, Lise! field EA S 
and July 13. 1. ‘Po — — Wellman 
ALABAMA „M. Hefferan, Danbury ‘ 
mn, Birmsnghem R. V. Boyce, Hartford W. Kelso, Paxton 
CW. Hilliard, Dothan H. A. Tyler, Hartford H. ‘Bacon,’ Peori KANSAS 
Weetnoreland, Huntsville . K. Paul, Stamford . B. Caldwell, Peoria M. Blue Mound 
Monte ~A. J. S. Lawrence, New Haven 1 Gillam, Pe — Rapids 
W. E. Hamilton, City DELAWARE Ii. L. Lesaulnier, Red Bud EG Foutre, Horton 
W. A. H. W. Howell, Wilmington Ste. M. Sala, Rock Island S. iburg, Independence 
— ARIZONA N. G. nahe i. J. W. Faust, Kansas City 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA F. V. ° H. H Kansas City 
K — H. C Levin, South Wilmington E. A. Reeves, Kansas City 
R. ers, Clifton A.C. Gillis ashington S Antle, Utica F. Smith, Kansas City 
. Seeck, M Herschman ashington E. Mee, Wilmette S. Rushton, Morrill 
» we Topeka 
ARKANSAS Hornada: + Washington M. O'Reilly. Winchester E — — re 
orrenee, Hot ° ; — INDIANA MI. , Valley Falls 
4 e * A arti e 
O. C. Struthers, Siloam Springs B. » W 2 , — . — bf A. Mc 4 Wic 
ng J. insky, T 9 FLORIDA M. 7 Samms, Batesville — KENTUCKY 
CALIFORNIA W. H 1 Cc le * E. P 25 H. M 
E Hall, Alhambra F. M. Dickason, Bluffton K. 
W. Beaumont C. U, Mead, Blufft . F. Bryant, Corbin 
E. I. Runs H. Elfiott, Brazil . Meier, Covington 
A. E. Skoonberg, Fresno 22 — A. B. Coyner, Chal W. C. Kunkler, Louisville 
| Sweet, Fresno K W. Benham, Columbus W. M. Long, Louisville 
; H. Mallery. La Mesa 1. — I. M. Green, East Haven, Ind. 8. K Scrionor, Millers Creek 
- LR Long R H. Kaowken, St. Petersburg G. C. Johnson, Evansville G. M. Hackley, M 
I. Boyd. le, Angeles 1. Wen Tampa W „Fort R. E. Hearne, Pad 
Commons, Los Angeles F. M. » Wen F. Drayer, Fort Wayne \ T. Brown, Paris 
c W. Craik, Los Angeles = GEORGIA . A. Ray, Fort Wayne A. Orr, Paris 
11 Lap Anges, A M. Van Buskirk, Fort Wayne E. McWilliams, 
W. H. Mayne, Los Angeles R. B. re ° Atlan ta L. Allen, Greenfield L. Inman, Redbi 
* — x: Flowers, Atlanta C. Gray, Greensburg L. Beard, Shelleyville 
. H. Schaefer, Los Angeles B. 8. Moore, Atlanca — Wright, Spring 
Sehneerer, Los Angeles 1212 — H. J. White, Hammond V. C. Caywood, Winchester 
E. Shea, Los A . W. ‘A. Hollis, Hartford City i Winch 
E. Thorpe, Los Angeles 411 NV. Norton, Hope 
M*Cauley, Monterey Egart, indianapolis LOUISIANA 
E. Curdts, — it. I. 8. ech, Indianapolis A. c. Fra 
& Thomas,’ Fele ‘Alto Re Revell, Louisville ndiana A: Comeaix, 
W. Burke, Redlands 7 O. Mulken, Millen — 
Parker G. G. & T. Wheeler, Indianapolis 1 Dereyna New Or 
F. B. Kell, San_ Bernardino B. Crawford, Savanah „A. Willan, Indianapolis Leak, New Orleans 
Sovage, Zon Rernasdine R. V. Hesse, nah G. Winter, India T. R. McCarley, New Orleans 
T. 8. Burger, San Diego Cs uae tee A. J. Bauer, LaFayette W. . Patton New 
8 8 San Diego. . K Litt ~ Cc. J. Davisson, La Fayette T. Talbot, New Orleans 
1 ile, San A. Ps 1 . T F. P. Hunter, LaFayette K. Griffith, Slidell 
A. Cohn’ San Francisco 4 H. E Laws, LaFayette E Hamilton, Sunset 
H. C. Moffitt, San Francisco ; Lunsford, West S. Pea * ette — MAINE 
C. 4 — San 9 IDAHO A. F. Schultz, ‘LaFayecte R. I. McKay, Augusta 
tS. y, South Pasadena J. H. Cromwell, Gooding E — 1 A. F Sawyer, Fort Fairfield 
F. 1 onzeimann, Stockton ILLINOIS B. J. Wyland, Mishawaka ii. R. Whitney, South Windham 
I. R. Johnson, Stoc! rs Cambridge R. A. Wiltshin, Morri . ° 
W. T. McNeil, Stockton S G. N. Druley, North Webster MARYLAND 
B. Powell, Stockton S. F. Teaford, P L, Dorsey, Baltimore 
ra Mate? N. Black, Carrollton E Rhodes, Princeton X. C. Gillis, ‘Baltimore 
. a cker * O'Connor, Baltimore 
I. H. Be isalta G. B. Hunt, Richmond Tibbetts, Baltimore 
1 M. I. Blatt, Chicag Roy Pi Rich Darlin— 
COLORADO G. N. Boot, Chics 
C. E. C Breckenri L. M. Bowes, Chicago M. GC. Se * Rusheille 17 jederick 
C. S. Morrison, Colorado F. L. Brown, Chicago M. F. Hunn, Shipshewanna * 
A. Dany ody, Cripple Creek F. — — „Terre Haute MASSACHUSETTS 
1. rin nv * 
41812 
R. W. Johnson, L. W. Smith, Warr H. Dewees, ‘Bost 
R. A. Paine, Edson — G. V. Anglin, Warsaw M. Drake, Boston 
F & Philpott, Denver & Dubois, Warsaw E. Gordon, Boston 
. C. Taylor, Fort Collins M. F ~ 7 apd V. C. F. C. Hall. Boston 
W. 8. Fort Morgan Gerard, Chicane l. T. Holand, Boston 
4. 1. i IOWA . Homans, Boston 
Rifle . G. J chicago FN * RM 
Blotz, Rocky F Chine E. Vandereer, Cedar Falls A. Luce, Boston 
E A. Shaffer, Salida r V. Hasek, Ceda Rapids M. Lynch, Boston 
H. Bensinger, Seibert h, Chicago ager 142 2 — 
r. Trinidad Woodbridge, Cylinder G. H. Poirier, Boston 
B. K V. r. Baveny . P. Richardson, Bostoa 
E. S. Moore, Chicago . E. Ransom, Des Moines F. x 
CONNECTICUT . Chicago. A. M — 
— W. R. Read, Chicago E. Kcber, Fort Dodge L. Chase, 
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R. Philbrick, East Northfield . L. Peters, Cameron A. Denig, 1 City 
Grieumard ‘BY I: — 4 * Orr — ork 5 
. renee 1 — E. Decker. Gray Ridge Ls New 
* Holbrook, Hardin S. Foster, Newar - B. Rosenbluth, New York City 
W. G. Drouin Holyoke R 411 — H Ra.  ~ New 
>. — R. R. Armstrong, Passaic E. Schorr. Rew York City” 
I. Holmes, Nit Cc. G. Dons — City F. I.. Solkow, New York City 
. Shaughnessy Leominster W. C. Klein Kansas City 1 — Yoru 
— — H. City R. FE. Seaman, Raritan — New York 88 
„„ : bf cAlester, Ir. Kansas City k. DeW. Baker, Summit W. F. Tolson, New York City 
pe — — . Price, Kansas Chy W. A. Reiter, Summit . C. Viereck, New Y 
A. NEW. MEX! M. Weiss, New York C 
. Topham Lowell 3 Kear on . co . C. Yates, New York 
11 I. Kearney, Oregon A. A. Klein, A W. E. Gal „ Niagara Falls 
Met is, — C. Weber, ta E Mae 
H. R, Whitney, Malden A. Matlock, Sedalia NEW YORK — 
W. Ii. Allen, Mansfield .. h, Sedalia Philipson, Ossin 
B. Jackson, Melrose 2 James, Sheldon 1 N. Wilco: Pleasantville’ 
G. Benson Men C. Hill, Smithville y Sulliva 
H. Ganley, Methuen U. Duck cui S. Lyons, Alban F. Sullivan, Pyrites 
G. A. Cooke, Mont ‘Hi B. Maguire Albany 
E N. * N ague H 1 n. St. Joseph J. E. Haight Beacon 8. Amsler, Rochester 
L. C Eastman, Newton M. Paul, St, Lewis, Belmont 4 
F. P. Newton oseph R. M. — 1751 — 
F. 2 Withee, New A. Brickey, St. 1 W 1% Brookins W. J, Beach 
B. Reading rdick — R. Bailin, Brooklyn W. A. Groat, 8 
Cc C. Parker Jr. Roxbu a: Cla tc 8 . A. W. Beck, Brook n * 8. Pierson, 8 
8 ty it — * Beckenstein, B 4 
W. J. Sp Id Ii. Cli St. Bergſeld. Brooklyn O'Brien, Wappinjers 
Wester SR Coleman, St. Lou Bersin. Brookiva 
A. D Whitman H. N. DeMenil, St. Louis — 
G. F. H Bowers, Worcester . en 1 ; N. 8. Carlin, Brookl * E. Leary, West 
E L. Foran. Worcester . H. E inn, St. Louis — 
Hunt, Worcester W. T. Hirschi, st Louis — 
1 Nicuddy, Worcester WwW St . NORTH CAROLIN 
. J. V. Krebs, St. > 
MICHIGAN port Brooklyn * Duna. Asheville 
H. K. Miller, Adrian V. Meisch, St 
Knapp, Battle Creek Meredit! uis . Ryback, Brooklyn R. T pson, 

MeLennan, A. » St L. Stein, Brooklyn 0 Wallace, Concord 
L. Ricker, Cadillac 18 . Weintraub, Brooklyn G. Williams, Franklin 
ik ‘Tames Cassopolis Schilete, St. Loui — 

W. . Detroit 6. H. Steinle. St. Lous 
A. W. McDonald, Detroit C. A. Stone, St. Louis . Stygall, Buffalo 5 Warlick, Newell 
. D. Monroe, Detroit F. D. Thurman, St. Lo ii. A. Thompson, Buff. Rowe, Newt 
* A. Palmer, Detroit A G. Wichmann, St. Lo * J. Zimmermann, Buff „ A. B. Lowry, Raymhaim 
A — Detroit C. H. Winterer, St. ‘ Vaux, Central Islip T. Long, Roxboro 
E. Truesdell, Detroit A. Dumbould, Webb City M . 8. a 
l. De 0 * . M. Hackett, Champlain Easley, Statesville 
E. G Warnshuis, Grand Rapids . H. Bokhof, West ‘ i Vreeland, Clifton 3 ＋ Bowers. vi 
N Honghton MONTANA W. W. Woplom be 
F. L. — ron 1 udd. 85 Dover Plains. w NORTH DAKOTA 
A Hack . Butte . Zimmerman, EI McCl „Carrington 
W. F. Acker, A. Henderlite, Camas. A. Katzman, Floral Park . 5 Cherry, 
MINNESOTA F. J. Adams, Great Falls N. kein W. Wired, Grand Forks 
. W. Davis, Alden 2 2 Havre C. L. Randall, Franklinville . A. — amestown 
G. A. Windsor, Livi 
L Lake Chaat! AG Fuller, Missoula W. fiman, Greece OHIO 
D. V. st Lamberton L. P. Se . T. Marshall, Hollis B. „ Ashland 
1. 1 Mantorville NEBRASKA K. Hutchins, Kingston fi E. Dewey. Bellevue 
. J. A. J. Hartig, Minneapolis . Stelle, Kingston Bryan 
W. 4 remer Minneapolis G. H. trice L. Jones, Long Island City * Feingold, Canton 
R. G. Urban, Minneapolis - Kilian, Blair B. ‘Dare, Marrisonville . R. Brown, Chillicothe 
: polis ; Westerhoff, Carteton R own zei 
+. — — 8. Taylor, Fairbu P II. — — McGregor H. 
= — . R. Blackman, Hast H. R. Rado, Mount V W. Ci 
W. J. Carson, St. Paul * J Cameron, Herman I. er, New Rochelle J Jennie, Cincianat? 
S. 9 Hesselgrave, St. Paul E. Olsson, Lexington F. Ii. Allen, New York City Johnston, Cincinnati 
R. I. Hubert, St. Paul -L Lincoln 1 R. Almer, New V 1 — incinnati 
6. F. Lemke, St. Paul . M. Mayhew, Lincoln 8. Arluck, New York City G. M. Krieger, Cinci 
H. Walker, Lincoln R. H. Bechtell, New York City W. Rowe, Cincinnati 
aseco Nemsha F. New York city Staa ts, Cincinnati 
A. n . Bi ew 4 inhart incinnati 
Lents, Omaha F. C Bowerman, New York City F. — — 
M. C. Armstrong, Ann 9. agaret pi W. H. B New Vork City M. Sench, Cincinnati 
oO ; W. , Scott C. C, Coryell, New York City G. B. Topmoeller, Cincinnati 
— K 8 Scottsbluff H. Cowan, New Vork Cit C. T. Bahler, Cleveland 
B. Ee ie ramb, Tecumseh . B. Cromley, York Ci F. W. Hitchings, Cleveland 
* » aes — NEVADA 4 ent ms, New York City II. D. hard, Cleveland 
‘Cc Mone Fen. „V. Fleming, New York City H. A. Schlink, Cleveland 
Hattiesburg A. io, Bauvard 5 T. Fortuine, New Y ivy H. Verovitz, eland 
H 2. — — ee „ H. Alexander, Ely M. Fuller, New York City W. F. Bay, Columbus 
f. Miller. Lamont K. Smith, R. V. Funsten, New York Ci A. W. Freeman, Columbus 
1. —— 8. 1 Byington. Reno G. F., Gilchriest, New York City E. B. Junkerman, Columbus 
G. &. Ash, Lexington J. R. erson, Tonopah * S. R. Gorman, New York City W. H. Miller, Colum 
Se 1. Flake, Meridian 1 NEW HAMPSHIRE T. Hamaker, ‘New York City G. Noble, Columbus 
Be Winging, M R.-J. Graves, New Sandon, 
M. J, Alexander, Tunica A. F. Mulvanity, Nashua H. H. James; New York City’. 1. Travis, Germante 
A. Street, Vi NEW JERSEY ECB E 
F. Gray, Waynesboro Bossert, Atlantic City Nee Fook City Ww. Nosker,’ Orient 
MISSOURI . 1 — Camd 7 W. Lester. New York City * M. Yoader, Smithville 
Lionberger, Boonville Clifton R. MeCollom, New York Ci li L. Wayble, St 
J; Butzke, Bowling Green H.W, Jack, Collinswood . A. Melver, New York City J. Jenkins, St. Paris 
5. Meredith, B ridge F. inard Orange . D. Miller, New York C F idweli, Toledo 
2 — C. F. Rathgeber, Ww. C. Miller, New York G. J. Chapman, T 
é James, S. A. Levinshohn, . C. Montgomery, New City H. M. Flower, T 


— 


mms 


Winnsboro 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


& A 
b. F. O Connor, Elkton 
E. W. King, Brist * S. Tschetter, Huron 
C. R. Williams, Bristow . A. Delaney, Mitchell 
M. — 1 — 12 G. Cottam, ux Falls 
M. Stansbury, Vermilion 
C. — M. L. Stiffier, Yankton 
Montgo a S. B. Ma , Benton 
i. C. Bradley, 5 F. 
I. I. Hull, . B. Ensor, Carter 
— 4 Barrett, Chattanooga 
E. Tu . H. Revington, Chattanoga 
K — 
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. A. Willis — — F. Andre, Kenosha 
„ Eliza E Thomo, Kenosha 
Yost, Fairmont osholt, Lac 
4. E. Hubbard, Hinton M. Kay, Madison 
B. Gerlach, Huntington C. Scott, Mari 
F. C. H Huntington . Starnes, Ma 
F C. Prichard, Huntington G. H. Dickinson, Mi 
E. Rose, Huntington L. V. Dudley Milwaukee 
W. E. Vest, Huntington P. A. Fox, Milwaukee 
II. Hoskins, Lillybrook W. E. Grove, Milwa 
C. La an G. R. Randall, Milwaukee 
B. Cox, Morgantown H. C. Russell, Milwaukee 
F. 1 Ric W. A. Sickels, Milwaukee 
W. A. oble. — A. Keithley, Palmyra 
Cc. 1 a A. I . ib 
— . G. Benso *. hland 
WISCONSIN 3 é McKee Richland Center 
4 M. Mecum Bagley E. P. Allen, Waukesha 
Shinnick, Belcit 1 S. Cutler, Wauwatosa 
F. Oliver, ne McCorkle, West Allis 
A Gerer SA WYOMING 
A. T. Shearer, J. E. O'Donnell, 
** A. Munn, Janesville A. Thompson, Evanston 
W. * C. Lane. 
— 


5b. ter, Jackson 
L. Boswell, 
+ Boyden, leton NI. Laten, Memphi 
— — — 4 Ki COMMISSIONS ACCEPTED, U. S. NAVAL 
McCusker, Portland Paris RESERVE FORCE 
C. C. TEX * lists published in Tue Journat, June 29 and 
J. M. Fleming. ‘Biairs “Mille Butler, Bandera D. F. Ca Hamilton 
5 eidy, Boyertown P. Jones, Bay City . Tisdale, 
E. T. Haslett, Canonsburg — L E Hypes, Indianapolis 
pper \ R 
G. H. Cross, Chester iG McCall, Brady CALIFORNIA 
G. B. Sickel, Chester F. Rhodes, Breckinridge Indianapolis 
K. P. Curtis, * P. D. Barnhill, Brenham H. B. B. Montgomery, Los Au- J. . Sutgman, 
A Milligan, nville I. FP. Allison, Brow geles 
S. Stone, Franklin D. Martin Call H. Pierce, Los Angeles g. K Re Ye — 
A. N. Redelin, Freeland —1 A. Di nwiddie, . G. Marsh, San Diego 0. C Eicher, Nakarwsa 
Crawtord Ingram M. W. Deberry, Ce . F. Runner, San ‘Franciec> IOWA 
& Rindien: Dalles 1 G. Rieke, 
sett er le . — * 
Spangler, Lancaster H. Newton, Dallas W. k. Tebbe, Weed Traub, Dubus 
IL Stein. Lancaster. = J. Wilson, ‘Fort Wor — COLORADO Renkin’ lowe 
. Steele, Mev * + ». H n, Harlingeu E. S. Pomeroy, Somerset fellows, Lessing 
A. H. Gast . Me F. Robbins, He Houston CONNECTICUT K. x — Manchester 
W. H. Kohler, Milroy — . M. Dien, Lufkin 1 em, Bridgeport EC u * 
P. A. Bay, Muncy A. 5 Streit, Marlin Potter, Hampton E 0 Tod, abo easnor 
R. II. Armstrong, Peckville P. Martin, Palestine Spillane, Ta 
* ra 0 a * 
A, P. Hite hiladeiphia LL. Austin Rockwall DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA A W. Connor, Atchison 
W. T. Morton, Phila in C. Clavin, San Antonio D. — Washin &. E. Sandevs, osedale 
. Schabinger, Philadelphia E. B. Maynard, San — B. Norri * E — +e 
8 S. Seabold, Philadelphia I. Miller, San Antonio . A. Richardson, ichita 
oenixvi M. Stone, n HI. 
E Glass, Ir. Pit V. Hopkins, Victoria . C. Payne, P ford, ” Louisville 
J » Jt. 5 pk yne, Pensacola 
W. M. Holtz, Fistsbuewh 8. McMullen, Victoria E. — Pensacola — LOUISIANA 
D. 1. Kirk, E. Hoke, GEORGIA A. Lorid, ‘Lakeland 
T. * Moran, 1 3 C. Cheatam, Wolfe City RP A G. Randall, New Orleans 
NG, Pittsbur UTAH W. Taylor Glenn MAINE 
A. M. Stevenson, Pittsbu — 8. Wright, Salt Lake City . H. Roberts, Milledgeville F. D. i, Brunswick 
& W. — VERMONT ILLINOIS Fi 1. Ber Davidson 
. L. Thigpen, Pittsburgh W. E. Lazell, Barre H. Arco P ° burg 
F. G. Hawman, Read H. I. Williamson, } f. V. Malloy, Arlington = + B. E. Moulton, ‘Portland 
—. N Hagin, 2 J, Applebaum Chi G. A. 
n. 8 ra u m, | en, Itimore 
. K. Levan, St. M C. I. Gannon, Burlington W. Benjamin, Chicago . : 
K Telford Hunter, Buch L. A. Burrows, Chicago b. Pear, 
G W. Muchey. Turbotville N Hamilton, Rutland C. Ii. lil, Chicago C. E. Mache, Bal 
W. E. M. West Rupert Durr, Chie T. C. Speake, Grayton 
„Wash E. Fetherston, Chi MASSACHUS. 
F. F. Massey, Wernersvill * 14 1 * Chicago A. W. Cheever, 
J, Bartel Catawba Sanatorium ft Merrill, Chicago 5. 
RHODE ISLAND M. Corns, Gate City ‘Brien, Chicago Sranden, Bootes 
F. M. Ada Provide B. Bassette, Hampt 1 robste in. Chicago 2 . Gaetani, Boston 
A. B. Br w, Providence A. W. Graves, Lacey § „ Quine. Cc 3 . Goodpasture, Boston 
W. McDonald, Jr., Providence . P. Hamner, Lynchbur ＋ V. P. Scott, Chicago G. W. Haigh, Boston 
— CAROLINA T. . Tumpowsky, Chic L. Hughes Boston 
W. . Haynie, Belton 6. K. Yates, Suffolk Dysart, Granville Melédy, "Boston 
K. H. Lens Carlisle WASHINGTON H.W. Moore, Oak Pa 
W. H. Price, Charleston J. L. Harris, Pullman Peterson, Rockford W. K Loewe, Chelsea 
A i. Frese Due West 4 7 mepeden R. J. Mercey, St. David I. S. Otis, Chelsea 
Taker Fork N. C. — — INDIANA 2 Mather. . 
ler. Jr. Laurens — . K. Leasure, Auburn „ II. Jenning Fitehb 
WEST VIRGINIA . Jennings, Fitchburg 
G. N. Trulue Marion A. E. Bays, Barboursville 
N. ‘ omas, A. 
K Wicker Barlow, Revert W. W. Munsell, Crawfordsville I. J 
„ H. Pratt. "Ninerw M. Van B. Godby, on ( W. Tay Fo in A. 5 Guthrie, Medford 
T. Martin, Pelzer H. N. v Charleston W. M Lick C. S. Lipsitt, New Bedford 
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A. 1 Richie, Toledo M. Crook, Spartanburg 

C. F. Tenney, Toledo A. S. Behling, St. George 

L. C. Cosgrove, Swantoa W. S. py: St. George 

D. C. Houser, Urbana R. X. Foster, Timonsville 

H. E. Shear, Van Wert P. K. Switzer, Union 

A. D. Woodmansee, Washington F. T. Simpson, Westminster 

Court House JE. 

V. Z. —— Wester ville 

F. W. Dixon, Youngstown ‘ 
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R. Petz, Brook 
. G. Porter lyn 
T. 8. Johnson, . 


Prentice, Pittsfield 
ewton, Revere 7, 
Chisholm, Salem J, Brow 
Ireland. Waltham B 
Bridewood, Worcester H. OKLAHOMA TEN 
orcester n 
MICHIGAN 5 Ratiky, Kings Park OREGON 
1 ust i : emphis 
Brainard, Bate Creek Gaston, “Astoria Nashville 
Dunha — City Robillard. New —— Ir Johnson, Grar Fa Nashville 
T. sleveix M Anthony, righton . 6 n, Grants Pass 
Bi. ‘Grandes “Beto 9 TEXAS 
’ V . P. Landi ortl armer, C 
1 Lediatlee, Detroit Cauley, New York M. Kahn, Denison 
Axelson, 1 . Faber, New York . Melver. Ardmore ouston 
Anderson 4 B 1 Ne York 2 Purd T H mit Martin 
Ww ’ — 4 1 les, New York N. Mackey Beaver F. 11 ayes, Midway 
McWil berg. New York K. * Christie W. 1 
— 111 ͤ -y A 
MINNESOTA A. W. I. Alle reenville ‘ J. Stamford 
w. L. : A. J. Allen, Keisters J. 
McCusker, Litchfield I E 5 Griffah, Nesguehonin Winnsboro 
Lu W. M. A. oop, Norrist ing UTAH 
* Mi II. R. Leshi * . A. Aaronson, P sown T. G. Odell, 
F. W. Hall won, Minneapolis . Newt Best, Philadelphia 
oc 2 . : 
Kalin, — Ne N N. — N. F. 
K. G A * M. ＋. Munkitt New Y I. R. G — — hia F. H. Gebhardt, Rutland 
» & McIntosh ul A. A. N unkittrick, New York KR. C. Gyles, N ia VIRGI 
St St Pa F. 5 ew * erman F. Terre NIA 
8. A. Nolan, New “Hawi, Philadelph Hake, Charon 
MISSISSIPP Hi. York F. & Kelly, Phitadeiphia 
MISSOURI Scai utz, Philad de ; B. Burn Dalles Cent 
Cc, R. ork 4 A. cGh el 1a H. s, llas enter 
Hopkins Tierney, New "York "Mott, Philadelphia. Dy Clemente Glowceater 
11-11. 11 i Parker, ‘Philadelphia W. Buckingham L 
4 McG msas Cit T. P eon i jade B. D m, Ly 
Menninger, Kane Cit W. 24 — Lewin’ 
Biydenburgh, Richn Reeves, Philadelphia W. Ports 
Porter, Kansas Cae F. — Hill toren. . + E — Richmond 
*. sas ity H. B. » Rochester > G N Phila phia 1 Joh es, Richmond 
E. Nebo A. H. Philadelnht H.R Phinney, Ri 
Bellinger, Sc Louis E 1 A. Sample, is * 8 Simpeoe, 
St. Louis F. C. R = wat C. D, Stull phia „. Butler, Roa 
Lavan, St. Louis E. F. Rulison, Syracuse W. J. Phi Roanoke 
R. Gaston St. Louis A. H. A * 2 7 McConaau h iladelyhia - W. — 4 2 
„Webster Grove F. H. Buckley, Wants Burke, ty, Wak 
5 MONTANA —* » Wayland — 2 Mi r. —— WASHINGTON 
„ Butte * CAROLINA _R. D. Hostetter, York 
NEBRASKA RHO Clancy, my, 
N » Omaha 1 i Matthews, Charlotte V. E. Bablington Ed = C. Blair x Seattle 
E. D. Leete, € SHIRE Reters, Elizabeth Cit “P. “Buffum,’ Providen WEST VIRGINIA 
D. B. Allman Jacksonville Providence — — 
. Magn ic L » Matt AY | 
W. pette, Jr... Believills Knowles, Mount J. Leuteker, Anti 
L. Kaucher — W. Beach, Char 5. McNicholas, Athens 
Anderson, Burlington: C. eyner, Raleigh Latimer, Charleston Metal Madi 
E. recca, ew arre 1, Wili P. son, Donor A. H. F 1 va 
M. F. Stes, Port Morris, Leray Hemmingsen, K. 
° : peers Trenton OHIO 0. Racine 
EW MEXI . Butler, Bellefonta j 
— . Herren, Crown — ine ORDERS TO OFF 
NEW A. Calden k, Cincinnati A ICERS OF THE 
A. J. Bennet, Auburn I. Gallagher. "Cleveland ND OF THE MEDICAL CORPS OF 
Barbe rn . O' Bri R 
—— M. — 2 Te C THE NATIONAL ARM 
W. E. Divine lyn Hauer, C Cc amp Beauregard ; Y 
vine, Brooklyn R 0 olumbus geon-General’s Office Alexandria, La 
ook! 2 15 olumbus Te Camp Sheil „ Major EDGAR E. base hospital, 
berg Brook A. Ri from — — Mics.. from the Sur- 
ook Bronk OTIS MeOUOWN, Lieut DAVID L HILL, ARNOLD. For duty, 
V. Parent, ‘Lim OTIS McQUOWN, Licuts FRED B HILL, For duty, 
„ Lima NAKLEV. OUTMAN, ALLEN KSON, DORSE LELLAN , 
9 Bowman, — oak comp ‘Travis, Fort Sam H H. WALKER, ADRIAL 
‘ 4 from bert 
M. Dolloway, Toled Wadsworth, Comp — ABRAM L. VAN 
er ney, ole do and urg, S. C., and — Louisville, K ° 
SEELIG. completion 10 his p Greene, Charlott N. Camp 
proper station, Lie 2 . C., for 
Leut Cr MAJOR 


⁊õ˙·¹i 
T. H. Taber, New Bedford G 
E A. Chomberlin, H * 


To Hobeben, i. J., for duty, from Camp Greene, Lieut.-Col. WII. 


LIAM 
To Philadelphia, Pa., and New York City a ot HR and on completion 
75 roper st station, 1 al. WILLIA RT. 
Minn. Washington, 


cel 
Resignation of 321 A. THOMAS 


ORDERS TO OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL 
RESERVE CORPS 


Alabama 
„. — La., base hospital, Capt. EDWIN 
SOLON. . N. J., for duty, from New Orleans, Lieut. 
AIS Wheeler,’ Macon, Ga., base hospital, Capt. ENOCH M. 


To Fort Oglethorpe for instruction, Capt. WALTER A. GRESHAM, 
Russellville. 


Arkansas 
To C A for duty, from Fort Riley, Lieut. 


Lieut. WALTER k. GRAY, 


from Fort Lieut. 
San Fra — 


Came. 
ERNEST C. D Des Moi base hospital, from New York 

amp ew 
City, ROBERT A. San Francisco. 

Lewis Lake, Wash. 

ANDER McLEISH Lieuts. THEODORE 
Los les; FRANK C. kien Li SOL, Mendocine City; JOSEPH A. 
THIBOBEAU, ROBERT W. WILCOX, San Francisco. 


To Camp Zec dor, Tuisville, Ky., base hospital, from Camp 
Custer, Major PERCIVAL G. WHITE: Lox 
eport 


ern Department, 
for duty, ing N. TWICHELL, | — 


an Fren Letterman General Hospital, for temporary 
d 12 THOMAS “BURGER, San Diego 


Francisco. 


Colorado 
Be Denver; from Camp M. VAN 


MENNEDY GEORGE B LEWIS. Bester. 


Connecticut 
Sowa "Beach, . Mich., base hospital, Capt. ALBERT 
Capt. CARL W. * ant New Haven, accepted. 


duty, from the Surgeon-General’s 
Washington. 


Florida 
To Fort Oglethorpe for instruction, Lieut. FREDERICK J. AUWERS, . 


Georgia 
N. J., hospital. Lieut. RLES 


. ar instruction, Lieuts. LEROY C. PARHAM, 
Chipley: MARCU HICKSON, Fort Valley. 


Idaho 
wih Fort Oglethorpe for instruction, Capt. FRANCIS L. QUIGLEY, 
To Fort R for f Prairie View, T. VONAN 
* ile v duty, from ‘exas, Lieut. DO 


To Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., base hospital, Lieut. DONET 


F. MONACO 
N Fort Riley, Lieuts. 


To Camp Dis, Wriahtst 
FRANK DEASON, Bosh: "ANTHONY. 'B. ZWASKA. Rockton; CHRIS. 
TOPHE RT, ‘Springfield; Orleans, Lieut, JOHN 


TOPHER B. STU A 
iUTRE, Chicago. 
To Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa, base hospital, Lieut. MAYER S. 


o Camp Grant, 
MURPH irland. 
Ie Camp Lewis, Am n Lake, Wash., for duty, from Fort Riley, 
Lieut. ADOLPH D. TOLLEFSEN: Chicago 
To Camp Ala. LEON M. 
BOWES, Norwood ieuts. Aer bos CART R, Chicago; 


Major THOMA AS A. WOO ae UFF, n 
J. a — Rock, Ark., base hospital, Lieut. JOSEPH 


pec — — Ala., base hospital, Lieut. ALVIN 


To Camp Wedsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., base hospital, Lieut, WIL- 
CONNOR 
9 C Wheeler, Art c for duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, Lieut. 
WADDEL. Cooks Tien, JOHN MITCH 
or 3 ieu 


ort Logan H. Roots, Ark., base hospital, Lieut. HARRY A. SUL- 
LIVAN. Rockford. 


MEDICAL MOBILIZATION 


Jour 26, 1918 


To Fort E SHACKLE- 
T Mina., for duty, om Cony: 


1 Corps Aviation School, from Camp 
STOTTS. Galesbur 


o report by wire to the c ing general, ral Department, for 
ment to duty, 1 = K i YAN, West Point. 
„ Washin — C. — N in the Sur General's Office, from 
mp Dodee, Capt. wirr AM R. MURRA . Chicago 
“Honorably d on 2 prior 
to entrance into the service A ROR es 30 , 


ion of Liecuts. 


ed. 
Dennison, accept 
Ark, for duty, Lieut. EDWARD H. eee 8 


Indiana 
. Battle Creek, Mich.. base hospital, Capt. WILLIAM. 


To C 
J. No N 

5.1 des Moines, Iowa, base hospital, Lieut, REUBEN A. 
Ok, | 


* 
— Lieuts. ARTHUR 1 
‘amp MacArthur Waco, Texas, for My 1 Camo Travis, 


A. 1811. Wat 
„ Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C., base hospital, Capt. EDWIN. 
R. CHORCHELL. 
ot er, Macon, Ga., for duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, Capt. 
LINLEY REAGAN Tipton. 


„ Fort Oglethorpe for instruction - WILLIAM EN NICHC 
* — FRED lington; FR RANCIS 
DICKASON, BYRON LAW, 
ort Sam Houston, Texas, 4 hospital, Capt. HARRY ELLIOTT, 


Brazil. 
To u D. c., for Lieut. WILLIAM A. HOLLIS, 
Hartford Citys 


To Allesandro, Calif. 


surgeon, f — — MUR- 
DOCH BANISTER, 


Dodge, Des — LBERT H. 

owa 

ue » Lewis, American Lake, Ci GUY hospital, Lieut. LORAN 


M. MARIN, Fort Dodge 


* Come McClellan, Anniston, Ala., base hospital, Lieut. CHARLES 
0 C Shelby, ._ Hattiesbure, Miss., base hospital, Capt. WILLIAM 
c. Li, Ottumw 


Trost 0 Houston, Texas, base hospital, Lieut. 

CHARLES D. MARTIN, 

JN Cotetherpe for temporary duty, Lieut. WALTER H. GRIM- 
To Fort Riley for instruction, Lieut. HAROLD A. HOUSEHOLDER, 


inth 
To Mineola, L. L., V. 


viation School, for duty, 
from Camp Hen. J. BLE ESSN Postville. 
Honorably account of bility not incident 
RIL G. FIELD. On account 
to entrance into the service, Lieut. 


To Camp Dir, W 
1 for duty, from Fort Riley, 
7 
W. REED, ED, Blue Ra 2 


N. J., for duty, from New Orleans, Lieut. 


ethorpe for instruction, Lieut. JOSEPH H. MARKS, 
val ley 


oF My for instruction, Lieut. ANSON B. INGELS, Larned. 

T =~ Mie fr from Fort Lawton, „ Capt. CHARLES E. 

BROWN. Leaven 

Resignation of Lieut. HENRY D. BRUNIG, Hillsboro, accepted. 
Kentucky 

To C Shelby, Hattiesbure, Miss., base Cc ROBE 

Hopkinewi ville: HARRY WOODARD 

Cam ody Lieut, HARRY F. Mec Ludlow; rom Camp 

Licut FLOYD, Louisville; Camp Taylor, Major 

uisvi 


1D J. MEVERS, Lo ile. 

ort Sam ton, hase hospital, rom 
OSCAR E. BLOCH, 
* Fort Og horpe for 


To Comp — 


0 am 
white — Jacksonville, Fla. ber of the 
amp Josep: ston, sonv 
PL examining board, from New 1 Lieut. BEN N. R. HEN- 


1 New Orleans. 
oy for duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, 


xandria from Oxle- 


‘Gordon, Atlanta Ga., base tal, Capt. ARTHUR L. 


Lig’, Com Pike, Little Roc 
SON T. MART 


6 Camp Sherman, Chillicothe Camp Custer, Battle 
Mick; Grant Rockford, and. ‘camp Zachary Taylor, 
ville "Ky., for conference, and his 
from Camp Gordon, Major WILLIAM T. L. 6008188. Portland. 
Maryland 
N Schost 6 for duty, from Camp Meade, Lieut. RALPH 


Te fom 
S. STA UFFER, H 
Te Comp cade, Admiraly Md., with the beard examining 


204 m 
̃́ 
. 
K 
Oa a. 
Illinois 
Maine 
0 am 
THOM 880 
C 


-N 
Ma. for temporary duty, from Washington, Lieut. 


255 HUBERT T. HOLLAND, Boston. 
base hospital, Lieut. FRANCIS 107 


„ A 
BRIGHS np Devens, With board 1 the command 
Shien — Camp Upton, Capt. RANSOM . 
70 Fort Ai ARTHUR B. HOLM 
Kingston ‘ALD P. CARDNE Lowell; WILLIAM 
To the inactive list, from Camp Meade, Major SAMUEL J. MIXTER, 


Honorably discharged, Lieut. WILLIAM T. McMAHON, Pittsfield. 


N. J., f trom Pike, Lieut. 


Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., base hospital, Capt. OTTO 1. 

RICKER, Cadiling. 

„ Te Cam 1 i — Anniston, Ala., base hospital, Capt. WILLIAM 
To Camp — nn Taylor, Louisville, Ky., with the board examining 


he com mand for and mental diseases, from Camp Wadsworth, 
HEINRICH y ty 

To For, 10 r for Lieuts. MOSE M. HYMAN, 
Detroit; ML. MACCANL. ‘Tronwood. 

To 14 1. 1 instruction ment of infected 


Lieut. GLEN NN RRPENTER, Detroit. 
of Can? REVERLEY D. HARISON, Detroit, and Lieut. 
FRED RICK THIEDE, Monroe, accepted. 
Minnesota 
To A ical for duty, f 
Liew. SIMMONS, Roches 
duty, from New Orleans, 


To Camp Do doe, oines, lowa, base hospital, Lieut. MONTO C. 

hospital from New York City 
rant rom ew 

Liewt. FE. MASTIN’ Roc ‘ 


To Camp Jackson, Columbia, C.. 18 duty, from Chicago. Lieut. 
*. E. — NCO, Preston. 
o Cam X, American Lake, Wash., for duty, from Fort Riley, 
Liev. RCE 14 ewfolden. SARL, w. GIL 
REY, 


To Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., base hospital, Capt. JAMES 
Mek. GUTHRIE, Meridian, — 
Missouri 
To Brownsville, Texas, base hospital, from McAllen, Texas, Lieut. 
TITSWORTH, ‘Sedalia GEORGE “Mec. ols Joseph. 
ort 
ERNEST 
Capts, JACOB M. 


To Moi base 
wares. PRANK KREBS. St. Louis; NBAULD, 


¢ Greene, Charlotte, N. Lc base hospital, from Fort Snelling, 


Major ROBERP ‘BURNS, Je. St, 
p. BERSON. 


70 ewis, American e. for 28 WALTER 
C. KLEIN, Kansas Cit aot Riley, Lieuts, ALD C. 
HILLER cute REI LEONARD. 


MILLER, ‘Foristell 
Ka WALDO'H Mehlvilie. 
1 Fir 1 u, Houston, Texas, base hospital, Lieut. LUTHER S. 
e rn. 
To Cam plecAcshar, Waco, Texas, base hospital, Lieut. LESLIE 


G. WIC NN, S 

win, Hattiesburg, Miss., base hospital, Capt. NATHA- 
To Fort Oglethor ackson, Lieut. HARRY 

W. Lieut. A. 


Avia School, a 
TH nal Con Ss. BLAKESLEY. Kansas Ci 
ews, Va., for temporary duty, Capt. HENRY H. 


sas City. 
7. 7 kefeller Institute for instruction in 
ation — Medical School, tor duty, Cape REDOLPH, BUH. 


Resignation Lieut. GEORGE W. H. PRESNELL, Sikeston, 


Montana 
Camp Grant, Rockford, III., base hospital, Capt. FREDERICK . 
POINDEXTER, Dillon 
Lake, Wash., for duty, Lieut. ARTHUR 
To Fort Riley for instruction, Lieut. GEORGE A. WINDSOR, 
Livingston. 


Nebraska 
To Link. rd La., for duty, from Fort Riley, 


RITT 
— * * Wrightstown for duty, from Fort Riley, Lieut. 


horpe for instruction, Capt. ISAAC L. BOGEN, 
To Fort Riley for instruction, Capt. JOHN G. W. WESTERHOFF, 
To Fort 


To N 
ington; 


Sill, Okla., base hospital, Lieut. JAMES S. McAVIN, 


MEDICAL MOBILIZATION 


Nevada 


New Jersey 
vir 833 Ga., base hospital, Lieut. RALPH J. 


To Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C., base hospital, Lieut. BENJAMIN 


— ton, Jacksonville as a member 
Te Semp Joseh BARISHAW. Jersey 
hecler Macon, Ga., for duty, from Fort Oxlethorpe, Capt. 
8 Branch. 
WILLIAR di, for instruction, Capt, EDWARD W. MARKENS, 


from Camp Meade, Capt. 


Aviation School, for duty, 
Te report by to 


“Resignation — CASINI, Garfield; accepted. 


oe New York 
from Army ANTHONY “MANGIARCINA, 


ABRATIAM B. 
am * wy Grant, — In.. 


cas Dodge, Des Moines, Ia, Camp Zachary Tay Ky., 
and Camp „Admiral, Md., for conference, and on comeletie 
to his proper station, from Williamsbridge, Major JOHN E. JENNINGS, 


Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., base hospital, Lieut. LOUIS F. 
Jackson, Columbia, S. C., base hospital, Lieut, EDWARD 


L. ‘FROST „ Buffalo. 

cu York. as surgeon, from Fort 
1 tal, "Capt, EDWARD W. 

Lieuts. JAMES" CROCE. ARMIN V. ST. 


Wadsworth, hospital, Lieut. 
To Camp Wheeler, Rog Ga., base hospital, Lieut. CARL G. 
„base hospital, from Camp Upton, Capt. HENRY 
duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, Lieut. 


To e for — 1 ORSER, 


Cold Brook, „ OBERT J. SHEA, New York. 
rom a Lieut. 
BENJAMIN Z. CARMEL, from Camp Upton. Lieut. WIL- 
Li H. SEWARD, Amsterdam 
To Mineola, L. 1 2 School, for duty, 
for Jock Cant Capts. FREDERICK J. BOWEN, 


To Colonia 
ELMER P. N 
To Fort Jay, V. F., for 
Fort ethor 


from Fort Sill, Lieut, Signet C ED, 


Station, from Fort of tern Capt. duty, and 


alo. 

To veport b wie to aN comman 4 Department, 
DAVI T. HALL, Hollis. 

To tamsbridge, dut ts. CLARENCE C. COR- 
YELL, New York; NORRIS” Rochester; from Camp 
A. A. Humphreys, Lieut. RCHARD, Roche New York. 

. of Ca IRDEN, 2 York, ed. 

The followi been „ Lakewood, N. J., for 
duty, Lieut. ing order WEST, New York. 


North Carolina 
To Army Medical School for instruction, Lieut. JOHN H. BULLOCK, 


Ox 
lethorpe A 


North Dakota 
Rockford, base hospital, Lieut. WILLIAM H. 


To C = ele. . Wash., for duty, from 
am nbur ‘ 
Licut. LESLIE’ G EASTMAN, 
Fort Riley for cn. ~ Lieut. CHARLES A. SWANSON. 


To C d, Alexa for duty, f 
EVERETT ROBBING from Fort Riley, 
To Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa., for duty, from Fort Riley, Lieut. 


GALE G. GUTHRIE 88 
STEINHARTER, Ci me 
KRIEGER’ 


Massachusetts 

ewark. 
Michigan To Hobe 
To ROBER 
frd 
Mississippi 
0 

To Camp McClelian, Anniston, Ala., base hospital, Capt. AUG 

To Houston, T 
from Mineola, Ca 

To Newpfort 
L 

1 
Li 
C 
Omaha. 


MEDICAL 


ackson, Columbia, S. C., base hospital, Lieut. CAMERON 


A. ERMAN, 
To Come, from New York, 


Cu duty. from F 
WENS, CHARLES FABER, 
McCle lian, Anniston, Ala., 
INGS. Cleveland; Lieuts. DENEVIN SANDOE, Columbus; 
io Capt . ROBERT G. 
H. STEELE, onipelier 
X — Lieut. HORACE D. ICHARD, 


To Fort 2 Okla., for duty, from Mineola, Licut. FRANK S. VAN 
DYKE, Colum 


To Hot N. ry duty, and on 
wings, N. Fert Oglethorpe, Capt. HIRAM P. H. ROD. 
Sherman, Chilli- 


INSON, Medina. 
The following order has been revoked 
ome base hospital, Lieut. DAVID H. COLEMAN. 


Oklahoma 


for duty, from Fort Riley, 
4 os WEAVER, Dill 
To Camp ay Aver, Mass., base hospital, Lieut. WANN LANGS. 


TON, 
33 Houston, Texas, base hospital, Lieut. JOHN B. 


„ Camp 
LEISURE. Watonga 
To Fert Biles, Teres rthopedic surgeon, from Fort Sam Houston, 


WALKER. Shawnee. 


To one Riley for instruction, Lieuts. ELMER J. REICHLEY, 
Helena: ISAAC W. BALLINGER, Henryeytta; CHARLES h. SEX: 
TON, 2 — 


To Lonoke, 2 School, for duty, from 
reene, Lieut. V. Drumright. 

— ‘general, Southern 
„ Liewt. RANDOLPH I.. 


ie ROBERT S. RILEY, Hartshorne, On 
ty existing prior to entrance service, 


Oregon 
To C Lewis, American Lake, Wash., for from Fort Riley, 
ARTHUR Wr BOSLOUCH. ‘Ackland: (WILLIAM. 


To Army Medical School for duty, from Ga A. 
RED B. HARRINGTON 2 

WILLIA M BAILEY, Philadelphia. 

R. 1 VIES, Philadelphia. 


A. Humphreys, 
Meade, C 
* Humphreys, 


from School Liem EDGAR SLOTERDECK. 


Comp Little to make nervo 228 
t proper station, from 
Y DE LONG, Philadelphia 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., base ital, Capt. CHARLES 
S, Pittsburgh; Lieut. CLYDE LAMP, 
To Comp Dix, N. hospital, HAROLD H. 
best Braddock; iE P. EYER. Philadelphia. For duty, from 
ew Orleans, Lieut. JAMES W. MAN, Bradenville. 
N 4 Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., —1 i from New Haven, Capt. 

o Cam reen „ for rom uster, 
Major W. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 
1 7 Ga., base hospit Liew, RALP 
ertown; ERLE 6G. HAWMAN, * ir NKLIN 
MASSEY, — 12 K, m For Lieuts GUY 
JOHN H. WOOLRIDGE,- Philadetot ‘a. 
To Fort Oglethor e for n 6 ABRAHAM K. WANN 
Reading: Lieuts. RALSTON O. MY, — WILLIAM 
* R. Milroy; PERCY A. BAY. Muncy Val 
wane oa Haven, Conn., for duty, Capt. JAMES S. CRAWFORD, 


rh. 
4 Rocke pier — for instruction in r and on com- 

proper station, from Camp Dix, „ CHARLES W. 
CDE RS, 


To Wil illiamsbridge, N. Y., for duty, Capt. HARRY H. PENROD, 


Johnstown. 
of Major R. Philade 
. ABRAHA 


Re 
& VOSLER, Ellwood City, and 
accepted. 


To Cam os Wrightstown, N. J., base hospital, Lieut. JAMES M. 


McCART 
South Carolina 
To Fort rr for instruction, Capt. ES L. BOLT, Ea . 


IMBER RLY, Branchville; AWRENCE 8. ULLER 
Laurens; Aur ENS. BEHLING, WILLIAM s. JUDY, S 
“Resionatios of Lieut. JOHN M. BEARDEN, Laurence, 1 


South Dakota 


ENSIS. 


To Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa, base hospital, Lieut. LYLE 
HARE rfish. 

To Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash., for duty, from Fort Ri 

t. JOHN W. BRACKETT, Sturgis; Licut. DEWEY SUTTON, R 


To Fort Riley for instruction, Lieut. JOHN S. TSCHETTER, Huron. 


Tennessee 
comp, MeClelian, Anniston, Ala., base hospital, Capt. MATTHEW 


„Nashville. 
Fort Texas, base — from Camp 
lous. WILLIAM H. 


Sam Houston 
rd, Capt. WILLIAM A. CARNES. N M 
. Roots, Ark., base hospital, 
onorably disc lit sti 
to entrance into the ae Capt. Cape TH MAS F. M Tex? exi ng prior 


MOBILIZATION 


uty 20, 


R WILLIAM P. ATC EY, 
esignation of 228 1714187 accepted. 
tanburg, S. C., for Ag Lieut. LEROY. S. Ac EN — 


N., or duty, F 
WILLIAM © IDWELL 


Te Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Fla., for duty, Fort 
Riley, Liewt. LAWRENCE W. S, Abilene 
To Camp MacArthur, N Texas, as assistant to camp surgeon, from 
Fort — Houston, C Victoria, For’ duty, 
— Fort ¢ j CHARLES M. McMILLAN, Plantersville. 
— or duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, 


* 
fam Shelb piss. base hospital, Lieut, FRED. 


iley for instruction, Lieuts. — — F. RHOADES, 
JAMES W. ENS, Trent 
ras, to — physical — and give med. 

ical “attention to > drafted men, and on ER car to his proper station, 
from Fort ALLEN M. BAKE hage. 
Rockefeller Institute for instruction 1 bacteriology, 

er station, from Hancock, Capt. CHARLES 3. B. 
salveston. 


of Lieut. NICHOLAS C. BOET Leroy, accepted. 
Utah . 
Te © f » 0 Fort Ri Lieut. 
GEORGE W. HANKS. from New ‘Orleans. Capt, WALTER E. 
WHALEN, Ogden. v 


To Fort Oglethorpe f 


; Lieut. HAROLD. L. WIE 
virginia 


To C orthopedic surgeon, 
from A “School MARSHALL L. BIE. Ju. 
T C Dir, WwW 
1 38 L 3— N. J., for duty, Major SAMUEL B. 
To Comp Grant, Rockford, II., base og from Vancouver RBar- 


ginia 
To Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. — 
ans PEDICO Grov RRY H. 
harleston 
Lee, — Va., base hospital, Lieut. ARTHUR E. 
„for duty, from Fort Oglethorpe, Lieut. 


4. ＋. 
instruction, Lieut. BENJAMIN H. HIL 
= 
o report by wire to comma 1 Department, 
o duty, Capt. JAMES Ow. WARTICAN. Morgantown. 
7 Roc — eller Institute for instruction treatment of inf 
— 8 to Fort McPherson, Ga., for duty, Lieut. 


BOAZ 

Wisconsin 
V urel, 

To Camp A. A. Humphreys, Accoti a. "SLE Fa 

HARRY 


the t for ae, rom Camp 
Milwa 
11505 EON BEN 


— 
KAY, Madison; PHILIP 
from Fort R 
PEARSON, 


Conger! Lieut. HUGH 
American Lake. 3° or 
Capt. A ARTHUR E. WINTER. Tomah; Lieut. LOUIS XI. 
CHRIS. 
ILLIAM 


T 2 Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., base hospital, 
U. SENN. Ripon. For duty, Fes Riley. Major 


Platt ille. 

Fert Rite Lieut. WAYNE A. MUNN, Janesville. 

To New — Conn., for duty, Lieut. EDWARD P. „ Waw- 
Honorably discharged on account of physical disability existing prior to 

ens discharged on OUETT W. BOWEN, 


Danger from Thymol with Thyroid Disease. -A recent 
article by E. Edens in the Medizinische Klinik, 1917, No. 30, 
is summarized by the Correspondenz-Blatt to the effect that 
severe clinical symptoms from thymol were observed in two 
cases of thyroid disease. In one woman the thyroid had 
atrophied, and after taking thymol she developed severe 
spasms of the esophagus and stomach, with exhaustion and 
anemia. In the other case a woman of 48 had been growing 
thin for several years, with lassitude, palpitations, tremor and 
subfebrile temperature. No benefit was obtained from arsenic, 
calcium or sodium phosphate. She never had had actual 
goiter, but her neck had grown smaller in the last year or 
two. It was found that she had been using regularly for 
years a thymol mouth wash. After this had been discarded, 

r symptoms rapidly subsided, while her neck increased to 
its former size. McCarrison has reported the subsidence of 
goiter under thymol and Leichtenstern a death after 6 gm. 
of thymol. But with smaller doses than these, no untoward 


by-effects have been reported previously, to Eden’s knowledge. 


206 in 
Lieuts. 

Te Cam 
W. HITC 
ALFRED 

Te Camp 
NOBLE, 
. To Fort 

To 
incinnati. 
IMON G. START, Cam- 
G br Bristol, 
To San Francisco Calif, for duty, from Alcatras, Calif., Capt. FRAN 
Pennsylvania H. COLLINS, Goldendale. 
e Island 

— 

To 
G. BU 


Votunt 71 
3 


Medical News 


(Puvsictaxs WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY SENDING FoR THIS 
DEPARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS GENERAL 
INTEREST; SUCH AS RELATE TO SOCIETY ACTIVITIES, 
NEW HOSPITALS, EDUCATION, PUBLIC MEALTH, ETC.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Personal.—Dr. David E. Stafford, San Francisco, has been 
placed in charge of medical affairs for the United States 
Shipping Board on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Susan B. Tall- 
mon Sargent, for several years medical missionary of the 
Congregational Church of San Jose, has returned after 
several years’ of service in Lint Sing, China. 

imprisonment in the federal prison at McNeill Island, Wash., 
and a fine of $5,000 was imposed by the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Los Angeles, July 3, on “Dr.” Frank Howen- 
stein, for conspiracy to obstruct the selective draft law. The 
defendant was alleged to have induced draft registrants to 
undergo treatment for their eyes which would cause them to 
be rejected as unfit for military service——The licenses of 
the following San Francisco 4 were said to have 
been revoked by the state board of medical examination and 
registration: Dr. George W. O'Donnell, convicted of illegal 
advertising; Dr. William L. Owen, convicted in New York 
courts of crime involving moral turpitude for which he 
served in the federal prison, Atlanta; Dr. James Hegyessy, 
for advertising with intent to deceive, and Dr. Marion 
Thrasher and Fischer R. Jordan, convicted of aiding, abettin 
or offering to re an illegal operation. derie 
W. F. Riehl, Alameda, is said to have been found guilty of 
advertising to cure sexual diseases and to have been granted 
probation for two years. Dr. Frank Duncan was convicted 
on the charge of malpractice, Dr. Robert D. Shoults of using 
prefix or suffix tending to show holder to be entitled to prac- 
tice along other principles, granted probation for two years. 
Drs. J. Thompson and Robert J. G. O’Connell were dis- 
missed, and Drs. Albert P. Woodward and Ephrin Northcott 
are convicted for aiding, abetting or offering to procure an 
illegal operation. In these cases adjudgment was suspended 
until 1920. The board also refused to restore the license, 
which was revoked some time ago, of Samuel R. Chamley, a 
so-called “cancer specialist.” 

COLORADO 
New County Society.—Physicians of Otero County met at 
La J recently and organized the Otero County Medical 
Society, electing Dr. G. W. Phillips, president; Dr. Ward E. 
Fenton, Rocky Ford, vice president, and Dr. H. G. Sigman, 
Rocky Ford, secretary-treasurer. 

Personal.—The suit of Mary Riccott for $5,000 damages 
against Dr. Clement V. Marmaduke, Pueblo, was decided in 
favor of Dr. Marmaduke, June 20.——Dr. Edward J. Murray, 
Alamosa, has resigned to accept the position of medical 
superintendent of the Bluegrass Sanatorium, Lexington. 


ILLINOIS 

H Dedicated.—The new hospital at Highland Pa 
erected at a cost of $100,000, was dedicated with f 
ceremonies, July 12. The mayor of Highland Park acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Negro Postgraduate Medical School.—It is reported that 
the Provident Hospital of Chicago, which is a hospital for 
colored persons, has obtained a charter for a postgraduate 
medical school for negro physicians. 

Healer Found Guilty.— William B. Graves of East St. Louis 
was found guilty by a jury in St. Clair County for treating 
human ailments without a state license. The complaint was 
filed by the department of registration and education. 

Personal—Major Albert E. Halstead, Chicago, M. R. C., 
U. S. Army, has been promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, National Army, and has been placed in command of 
Base Hospital No. 53, France. — Dr. Albert I. Bouffleur, 
Chicago, chief surgeon of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul system, was seriously injured by the overturning of his 
aut ile near Orick, „ July 3. 
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INDIANA 
State Hospital Overcrowded.—The Central Indiana Hos- 
tal for the insane has been forced to place on the waiting 


ist all applications for the admittance of new patients within 
the last month because of the overcrowded condition and 


scarcity — There are now more than 1.500 patients in 
ital. 


the h 


Sa rium Unveiled. The capstone of the new 
$150,000 tuberculosis sanatorium, which is being erected by 
the Allen County Anti-Tuberculosis Society at Fort Wayne, 
was unveiled, June 3, with impressive ceremonies. 
hospital is to be named in honor of Irene Byron, a nugse who 
lost from tuberculosis, contra while nursing 
patients suffering from the disease. 

Personal.—Major David C. Pe Jeffersonville, who has 
been general superintendent of Indiana Reformatory for 
nine years, has resigned to enter the service. He was a med- 
ical officer in the Spanish-American War.——Dr. Angus C. 
McDonald, Warsaw, is said to have had a narrow e 
from drowning in Fox Lake, III., recently -——Dr. Calvin W. 
Burket, Warsaw, has accepted the position of chief surgeon 
of the Soldiers’ Home, Lafayette Dr. G. H isner, for- 
merly connected with the Methodist Hospital, Igdianapolis, 
has been appointed by the city board of health as medical 
resident at the City Hospital. 


IOWA 


Personal.—Dr. Henrietta A. Calhoun has been appointed 
assistant professor of otology and bacteriology, and Dr. 
Sarah R. Kelman has been appointed instructor in the same 
. on the medical faculty of the University of Iowa, 
owa City. 


Hospital Internship Required for License. At a recent 
meeting, the Iowa State Board of Medical Examiners voted 
that all applicants seeking a license to practice in lowa after 
July 1, 1923, shall be required to have completed an intern 
service of not less than one year after graduation from a 
medical school in a hospital approved by the Iowa board. 
This requirement applies to all students beginning the study 
of medicine after July 1, 1918. 


Des Moines Valley Society ey the forty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Des Moines Valley Medical Society, 
held at Ottumwa, June 27, presided over by Dr. Martin F. 
Moore, Martinsburg, vice president, in the absence of Dr. 
Charles H. Magee, who is in the military service, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Dr. Samuel K. Davis, 
Libertyville, and vice presidents, Drs. Martin F. Moore, 
Ottumwa, and Taylor R. Jackson, Albia. 


Infantile Paralysis in Dubuque.—In an effort to stop the 
spread of infantile paralysis in Dubuque, the authorities have 
ordered all the theaters, Sunday schools, playgrounds and 
other places where children gather to be closed. Since July 
4 there have been forty-two cases reported with ten deaths. 
Dr. Edward C. Rosenow arrived at Dubuque, July 9, with 
laboratory equipment from the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn., and has started work to check the epidemic. 


KENTUCKY 


Health Board Troubles. There are two state boards of 
health in existence in the state of Kentucky at present. The 
new board named by Governor Stanley consists of Drs. 
Carlos A. Fish, Frankfort ; George T. Fuller, Mayfield; Josiah 
G. Furnish, Covington, and H. Harvey Carter, Shelbyville, 
who are members of the old board, Dr. — — D. Will- 
moth, Louisville, and Elijah H. Maggard, Wayland, who are 
members of the state tuberculosis commission, Dr. Oscar 
Dilly, Louisville, whose name was submitted by the Ken- 
tucky rmaceutical Commission and the state board of 
2 and Dr. Carl Lewis Wheeler, Lexington, and John 

. Williams, Ashland, members from the state at large. The 
tenth member elected by the appointed members is Br. Wil- 
liam L. Heizer, Bowling Green, formerly secretary of the 
state tuberculosis commission, who by virtue of his office 
becomes executive officer and secretary of the board. At the 
first meeting of the board, Dr. Willmoth was elected presi- 
dent, and Dr. Wheeler, vice president. After hearing argu- 
ments on July 12 on a motion to dissolve the injunction 
granted by Judge Stout of the Franklin Circuit Court, enjoin- 
ing the newly n board of health from performing the 
duties imposed on it by the legislative act March 4 la 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, sitting in special session 
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in Louisville, took the question under submission, and 
announced that the injunction would prevail until the matters 


involved are finally determined by the court. As a consti- 
tutional question is involved and the briefs submitted contain 
numerous references, further time was ed by the court. 
Under the ruling the new board of health appointed by 
Governor Stanley is without * and the old board 
of health, of which Dr. J. N. McCormack is secretary, is 


MARYLAND 


—The University of Maryland Hospital Unit, 
which Was mobilized at Camp Meade, and is commanded by 
Major Archibald C. Harrison of Baltimore, has arrived in 
France. Dr. Howard Bratton, Elkton, has been appointed 

ysician to the Cecil county jail——Dr. William S. yer, 
Itimore, has made a foreign member of the French 
Academy of Medicine. 


Typhus in G Camp.—Typhus fever has broken out in a 
gypsy camp on the outskirts of North East, Cecil County, 
and three deaths from it have been reported to the state 
board of health. The malady so far has been confined to one 
family. Dr. C. Hampson Jones, Baltimore, chief the State 
Bureau of Communicable Diseases, has placed the entire 
camp under rigid quarantine. 


New Surgical Wards Opened.—Two new surgical wards at 
U. S. Army General Hospital No. 2, Fort McHenry, were 
opened, July 12. The wards are for orthopedic patients, and 
are in charge of Major Samuel C. Baldwin, M. R. C., 
U. S. Army. Each of the wards will accommodate thirty- 
six patients and only men with diseases of bones or fractures 
will be treated. Shops have been erected near the, wards in 
which artificial limbs and braces will be made. Most of the 
intricate work in the manufacture of these articles will be 
done by instructors and enlisted men, but patients are being 
taught much of it. 


Paralysis on Increase.— More infantile paralysis appears to 
be in Baltimore than was supposed from the sporadic cases 
by the health department. Sixteen cases have been 
recorded at the state department of health since the latter 
rt of April and two deaths have been reported. Eight cases 
— been reported from the counties. C. Hampson 
ones, Baltimore, chief of the State Bureau of Communicable 
iseases, and Dr. John F. Hogan, Baltimore, head of the City 
Bureau of Communicable Diseases, agree that there is no 
necessity for taking any drastic measures other than quaran- 
tining the infected households. 


Intensive Courses in Nursing at Hospitals. Since the 
South Baltimore Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital opened 
limited courses to young women desiring to qualify as hos- 
pital aides, the James Lawrence Kernan Hospital for Crippled 
Children and the Union Protestant Infirmary have opened 
their doors to a certain number of volunteers who will take a 
course of training extending over varying periods. The 
pupils at the Kernan Hospital will be given an intensive 
training course under the direction of the superintendent and 
will also serve as nurse maids, learning how to feed, dress 
and properly handle the little patients, how to put on and 
adjust their braces and other surgical Yor The pupils 
at the Union Protestant Infirmary will act as aides to the 
nurses and will assist with convalescent After a 
month at the Union Protestant Infirmary, they will go to the 
Children’s Hospital School, where they will spend another 
month. They are subject to the same rules and regulations 
as pupil nurses. After they have completed their training 

iod they will be subject to call by the Union Protestant 
nfirmary in any nursing emergency that may arise. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edsall Succeeds Bradford—Dr. Edward H. Bradford, 
Boston, for nine years dean of Harvard Medical School and 
for thirty-eight years a member of its faculty, has resigned 
to take effect, September 1. He will be succeeded by Dr. 
David Lynn Edsall, Boston, professor of clinical medicine. 


Organize to Solve Public Health Problems.—Representa- 
tives of the Health Conservation Association met in the State 
House; Boston, July 9, and organized the Massachusetts 
Health Committee, with the following officers: chairman, Dr. 
Eugene R. Kelley, Boston, state commissioner of health; 
treasurer, Miss Gertrude Keiberly, vice chairman of the 
child welfare department of the National Council of Defense, 
and director, Prof. Charles E. Bellaty, Boston University. 


tients. 
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Personal.—Dr. Merrill E. Champion, Wollaston, state dis- 
trict health officer for the eastern district, has been appointed 
director of the department of hygiene of the state rtment 
of health——Capt. Alec N. Thomson, R. C., U. S. Army, 
Office of the Surgeon-General, Washington, D. C., has been 
detailed to the state department of health for three months 
as temporary chief of the subdivision of venereal diseases. 
——Dr. Mary R. Lakeman has been appointed epidemiologist 
of the subdivision of venereal diseases——Dr. Francis X. 
Mahoney, health commissioner of Boston for eight years, will 
resume private practice——Dr. Samuel E. Fletcher, Chicopee, 
has been — medical examiner (coroner) of — 
County. — Dr. Philip P. Moore, Gloucester, has 


medical examiner (coroner) of Hampshire ty. 


Instruction and Research in Industrial Hygiene, Harvard 
Medical School. — The Harvard Medical School is prepared 
to offer courses of instruction in industrial hygiene and 
facilities to investigate the problems of industry. The school 
has assurance of sympathetic cooperation through an advisory 
board of business men consisting of: W. E. McKay, Massa- 
chusetts Gas Co., and New England Manufacturing Co., S. 
Harold Green, Lockwood, Greene Co., and Frank J. Hale, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. The president of Harvard University 
has appointed a committee on industrial hygiene which is 
organized as follows: Dr. David L. Edsall, Boston, professor 
of clinical medicine; Dr. Reid Hunt, Boston, professor of 
pharmacology; Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, Boston (chairman) 
1 of preventive medicine and hygiene, and Dr. Cecil 

. Drinker, Woods Hole (secretary), assistant professor of 
physiology. Under present conditions instruction and research 
in industrial hygiene will center about chemistry, physiology 
and medicine, and in these subjects new departments will be 
created. Courses will also be developed in the pharmacologic, 
sanitary and social phases of industry, supplementing the 
work of the school of public health. Fellowships and scholar- 
ships are available for those properly qualified. Opportunities 
will be open to three separate groups as follows: (1) research 
workers, (2) medical officers for large industries, and (3) 
inspectors of industries. In view of the war conditions altera- 
tions in the above plans may become necessary. For infor- 
mation apply to Dr. C? K. Drinker, Harvard Medical School, 


MICHIGAN 


Sanitary Train Hike.—Under command of Lieut.-Col. Lewis 
W. Bremerman, formerly of Chicago, the 310th Sanitary 
Train — —4 hike. The 
party consisted of four fully ippe companies 
and four field hospital — 

Personal. Dr. William R. Vis, Detroit, has been appointed 
head of the Grand Rapids Municipal Tubereulosis Sanatorium 
and will be in charge of the tuberculosis work in that city. 
——Asst. Police Surg. Floyd W. Clements, Detroit, resigned, 
June 1, to accept a commission in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


Ford Hospital Closed.—It is announced that the Henry 
Ford Hospital, Detroit, was closed, June 15, and that at 
present ninety employees of the institution are enlisted in 
various plants of the United States service and of these, 
forty-two are already active. The hospital has accommoda- 
tion for patients and will, it is believed, be utilized for 
the care of wounded and convalescent soldiers. 


MINNESOTA 


Control of Venereal Diseases.—The state board of health 
of Minnesota has formed a division of venereal diseases of 
which Dr. Henry M. Bracken, St. Paul, is secretary and 
executive officer; Dr. Charles E. Smith, Jr., St. Paul, assis- 
tant secretary; Dr. Harry G. Irvine, Minneapolis, director; 
Mr. L. W. Feezer, assistant director; Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich, 
Minneapolis, supervisor of social . oy and Dr. Charlotte 
G. Ashbrook, chief social worker. Funds for the administra- 
tion of this division have been secured. The division will 
work on the following lines: The passage of laws or regula- 
tions and the enforcement of existing laws to make it possible 
adequately to control all classes of infected persons; the care 
and control of diseased patients, and the control of the pros- 
titute. The division desires the cooperation of the medical 


profession in these important matters. Syphilis, gonorrhea 
and chancroid have been added to the list of reportable dis- 


appointed medical examiner (coroner) of Essex County.—— 
Dr. Nathaniel R. Perkins, Boston, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of registration in medicine. Dr. Henry E. 
Doonan, South Hadley Falls, has been appointed associate 
| 


22 but the names and addresses of the patient need not 
— 1 — 1 the physician who is to assume the 

8228 of the . renders the entire treatment. 

Each physician hag been supplied with pamphlets eared 

venereal disease for distribution. are to be requi 

to report the names and addresses of all persons who 

to drug stores for treatment and the state board is 1 

to furnish full laboratory facilities both for the Wassermann 

test and for the examination for the gonococcus, to all physi- 

cians who desire them. 

MISSOURI 

An 
souri 


Not official states that at 
the ‘mesting of the Missouri State Board of Health, held, 
uly 8, recognition was withdrawn from the St. Louis Col- 


of Physicians Surgeons. 
State Board Appéintments.— 9, reap- 
Dr. T. Hurly Wilcoxen, Bowling Gree A. 
Bonne Terre, and Emmett P Dunn 
NEBRASKA ‘ 

Personal. Dr. George H. Brash, is eriticall 2 
in a local hospital, with nephritis.— Drs. rles C. 
linson and George A. Young have been appointed — 
health oe of Omaha. Dr. Joseph J. Hompes, 


Lincoln, has been appointed a member of the advisory board 
of the state board of heal 
Hospital Items.—The a council of Omaha has formally 
ved the plan of Health Commissioner Manning to estab- 
hospital for women and girls at Twenty- 
. Mary’s Avenue. This hospital has a 
‘capacity of sixty beds ontracts for the construction of 
the new Lutheran Hospital, Beatrice, has been awarded. The 
— will cost $125,000 and will be completed within eight 


NEW YORE 


Personal.—Dr. Robert P. Bush, 
medical director of the New Vork te Department, G A. R. 


at its annual meeting, June Dr John 
reelected Buffalo T 


; president of the 
tion. 

Island Hotel for Hospital.—The government 
has signed a contract by h the Hotel Nassau, Long 


Beach, I.. I., will be taken over early in September for use 
as an Army convalescent hospital. It is estimated that 
2,000 conva ts can be 

Schools Kept Open During Measles Outbreak.—A recent 
bulletin of the New York Sense Health Department points out 
that it is not always advisable to close the schools in order 
to control an outbreak of measles. When measles appeared 
in Kingston, the sanitary supervisor, Dr. Laidlaw, made a 
survey and found that there had * 355 cases of measles 
reported to the city health officer. A survey of the schools 
showed that 83 per cent. of the children in the parochial 
schools and 79 per cent. of the children in the public — 
were immune to mea The question to be determined wa 
whether it was better to close the schools to 2,268 children 
who were immune or to watch 756 children who were non- 
immune. The latter course was decided on. Just as soon as 
a child exhibited signs of measles he was sent home. By 
daily visits to the schools, the school physician was able to 
detect and control the beginning cases. 


New York City 

Personal.—Dr. Lewis S. Pilcher, Brooklyn, was elected 
senior commander of the New York State ——— 
G. A. R., at its annual meeting, June 

Shore Drives for Sick Soldiers. The Brooklyn branch of 
the National League for Women's Service has opened a home 
for convalescent soldiers and sailors on the Shore Road at 
Eighty-Ninth Street, Brooklyn. To this are brought for day’s 
outings convalescent men in the hospitals. Ambulances and 
pores cars go for them in the morning and they are returned 

the evening. 


OHIO 
Personal.—James E. Bauman, assistant commissioner of 
health of Ohio, has been placed in charge of the office of the 
state health commissioner during the absence of Major Allen 
W. Freeman who is in the military service. 


Committees eres a city 


Medical Council Named. 
medical council to assist in developing a city wide system 
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has 
IJ. S. General Base Hospital No. 6, Fort M 


of medical service and education in connection with the 
social unit plan were named, july 1, and the meet held 
at the —.— General H pre which was attended by 


sixty physicians represented various branches 1 

Dr. ie H. ‘Landis health officer of of Cincinnati, appointed in 

charge of the — — of committees 

Drs. J. Victor illiam D. Porter, E. Otis Smith, 
ohn D. Miller "Deviad Wolfstein, Robert Carothers, Wil- 

liam Mithoefer, Rauh, Edwin W. Mitchell and Willard 
. Haines. 


Control of Venereal Diseases.—Ohio is the thirteenth state 
to centralize its activities for the control of venereal diseases 


The new 
venereal disease regulations July 1, 
are expected to aid — the ——— by increasing health 


officials’ knowledge of 
and by providing for — isolation of infected persons 
are likely to menace the public health. The new regu 
require reporting of all cases of venereal diseases, with name 
of patient and probable source of infection, by physici 
dentists, hospital superintendents and heads of various i 
tutions. Medical examiuation of prostitutes and 
suspected of having a venereal disease is provided for, and 


uatantine of persons, such quarantine is 
deemed necessary by the state commissioner of health, ts 
requi 


OREGON 


Personal.—Lieut. Albert A. Grossman, M. R. C. U. S. Army. 
Portland, attached to the Sixty-Second Battalion, Machine 
Gun Corps, British Expeditionary Forces, has been awarded 
the military cross by Geo 


Medical Board Elects Officers.—At a recent meeting of the 
Oregon State Board of Medical Examiners, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Dr. Urling C. Coe, 
Bend, president; Dr. Frank E. Smith, Portland, treasurer, 
and Dr. Frank W. Wood, Portland, secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lehigh Valley Association to Meet.—The annual meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley Medical Association will be held at 
Kittatinny, Delaware Water Gap, July 25, and the — 
address will be delivered by Dr. Ernest La of Phila- 
delphia on Focal Sepsis in Relation to General Practice.“ 


Quarantine at Allentown.— On account of the epidemic of 
measles in Allentown, a quarantine has been ordered affecting 
all children under 16 years of age. They are forbidden to 
attend Sunday school, church, or to go to — such 3 
places as playgrounds, moving picture shows and parks. The 
playground system, which was to have spaned, July 4, has 
During June there were cases of measles 
in the city. 

Baby Saving Exhibit—Two traveling teaching exhibits, 
under the direction of the state health + the — at Harris- 
burg,*have been opened, one at Willow Grove Park, Phila- 
delphia, and the other at Pittsburgh, to instruct the public 
on many important matters relating to —— 2 and 
sanitation, particularly towa toward sav xhibit 
at Willow Grove is in charge of William e C. Miller, 
Harrisburg. 


Personal. Dr. Edward R. Walters, formerly director of 
health and charities at Pittsburgh, has been appointed med- 
ical adviser to the state workmen's compensation board of 
the western Pennsylvania district, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh.— Dr. Roscoe F. Mauser, Fountain Springs, former 
resident sur at the Shamokin City Hospital, but who has 

n in service in France for two years, first with the French 
ambulance corps and later with American ambulance 
corps, has been awarded the Croix de Guerre. 


Philadelphia 
Personal.—Dr. Wilmer Krusen, director of public health 
and charities, has been forced to drop his work because of a 
severe attack of tonsillitis ——Dr. ‘William Wayne Babcock 
made a lieutenant-colonel and is stationed at the 
cPherson, 
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by placing them under a separate bureau in its state health 
department, according to a statement from the Ohio State 
Department of Health. Such a bureau has been in operation 
for several months and is carrying on educational work 
throughout the state and is - the local health 
4 

‘ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Personal.—The state university at Vermilion has bestowed 
the degree of LL.D. on Dr. Leonard C. Mead, superintendent 
of the State Hospital for the Insane, Yankton.—Dr. Albert 
Sherrill, Sioux Falls, director of the hospital at Fort Crook, 

is reported to be in a serious condition as the result 
of . received in an automobile accident. Dr. Wil- 
i F. Ke health officer of Sioux Falls for ten years, has 
TENNESSEE 

Hospital Site Purchased.—A tract of 159 acres of land has 
been purchased near Oakville as a site for the Shelby County 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, which will be known as the Oak- 
ville Memorial Sanatorium. 

Colored Physicians Elect Officers—At the annual meeting 
“of the State Medical held in Clarks: 
ville, last month, Dr. Charles A. Kelley, Clarksville, was 
elected president, and Dr. J. H. Hale, Nashville, secretary. 

for Base Hospital.—The women of Memphis are 
os plans for a vigorous drive to secure $50,000 to be 
used by the Base Hospital No. 57, the Memphis Unit to 
provide extra care and attention, for the sick and w 
soldiers. Mrs. A. S. Buchanan, Memphis, is chairman of the 
committee. 

Personal.—Mrs. John Hill Eakin has been elected presi- 
dent of the state board of charities succeeding Dr. I. Lewen- 
thal who was elected vice president——Dr. William H. Brece, 
a retired practitioner of Mount Pleasant, is seriously ill from 
od overdose of — which he took accidentally in mistake 

for quinin.—— Rufus E. Fort, Nasltville, has resi 
from the vital statistics bureau of the state board of health. 


TEXAS 


Personal.—Dr. S. L. Ingham, Canyon, while visiting Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, was taken ill with appendicitis and was operated 
on at the Lutheran Hospital in that city, June 19. He is 
making satisfactory progress toward recovery. Drs. Hiram 
B. Henry, Jacksonville, and Aleck P. Harrison have been 
appointed field directors of the bureau of rural sanitation of 
the Texas State Board of Health. 


Prohibits Venereal Advertisements.—A new law has been 
sed in Texas which prohibits the advertising of remedies 
‘or venereal diseases and advertisements in which such dis- 
eases are mentioned or which direct the attention of 
public to an office or person where such medicine or treat- 
ment may be obtained. A fine is provided for the publishing, 
delivering or distributing of such advertisements, as well as 
for those who permit platards or posters se such 
information to remain on buildings controlled 7 ¢ them. The 
law is distinctly aimed at the male specialists and remedies 
for male diseases. 
VIRGINIA 


Society Suspends Meetings.—The board of directors of the 
Southwestern Virginia Metical Society has decided to dis- 
continue meetings of the society until after the close of the 
war. 

William A. Brumfield, 

inted acting assistant surgeon, U. S. P. H. ys Al 


1 * charge of the venereal disease ca align with h®ad- 
quarters in Richmond.——Dr. Robert L. Wilkins, Alexandria, 
has been reelected state commander of the Knights of Macca- 


bees, and Howard Urbach, Richmond, has been elected 


physician. 
CANADA 


Academy Election—The Academy of Medicine, Toronto, 
elected the following officers at its anneal meeting: presi- 
dent, Col. Alexander Primrose, C. B.; vice oe. Dr. 
Edmund E. King; secretary, Dr. Jabez H. Elliott, and trea- 
2 * Dr. J. Herbert McConnell. 


real Disease R tion.— The provincial board of 
3 1 of Ontario has issued a volume of regulations in 
pamphlet form, respecting venereal diseases, including sug- 
gested plans of treatment for the guidance of medical prac- 
titioners. Secrecy is emphasized with regard to all matters 
2 may come to the knowledge of the practitioner. 


Housing Committee Appointed.— The Ontario government 
has appointed a housing commission, of which Sir Ps 
Willison is chairman. It is said that in Toronto alone 
extra houses will be needed to a te Toronto's ula- 
tion in the months of the coming winter. The — 2 


state 
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the erection departmental houses. 

When Prescribing of Liquor Is Proper. 
ical Council is — 2 physicians on the roll of membership 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons that “the giving 


of orders by medical men for the obtaining of alcoholic 
liquors is — in any case in which the medical man is 


satisfied, ‘of his own knowledge’ that the use of alcoholic 
liquor is —y— 7 and proper for treatment of the 
patient.” 


Personal.—Col. Harold C. K — has arrived home in 
Toronto from overseas. Col. Clarence L. Starr, 
— returned from England, where he has been 

ial orthopedic surge in a military capacity. Dr. Dr. T. K 

Elliott, London, Engl and. i is mentioned as a likely appointee 
to a professorship in research medicine in the medical faculty 
of the University of Toronto——Col. John M. Elder, Mon- 
treal, has been created a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George——Dr. Frederick N. G. Starr, Toronto, is 
spending a two months’ vacation in the Maritime provinces. 
Dr. David M. Mathieson, major and genior adjutant 
of No. 2 District Demobilization Depot at Toronto, has 
resigned. Dr. Mathieson was overseas with the Canadian 
engineers. He was for a time in command of the 
Spadins Avenue Military Hospital, Toronto——Major 
Edward Shapter Jeffrey, Toronto, has been made 
assistant director of the medical corps in Toronto. 

Calvin A. Ames, C. A. M. C., of the base military hospital, 
Toronto, has been attached to the aeronautical school in that 
city — Hon. Dr. Henri S. Beland, M. P., St. Joseph de 

uce, Que., formerly postmaster-general of Canada, — 
has been a prisoner for more than three years in German 
recently arrived in England from Holland. He will sail for 
Canada in the near future. 


GENERAL 


Harvard Alumni Election—At the annual meeting of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, Dr. Henry J 
was elected president, and Dr. William Ci Quinby, Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. 

District Society M —The Iowa and Illinois Central 
District Medical Association held a meeting at the Outi 
Club, Davenport, Iowa, July 11, at which Major John 
Dodson, Col edicine of the University 

rA ivered an address on The Medica ion 
ar.” 


x of Charity Organize Base Hospital—The American 
Sisters of Charity, for the first time since the war a, 
have enlisted as war nurses. St. Vincent's Hospital 
— — Ala., has organized the Loyola Unit, known as 
Base Hospital No. 102, which is being outfitted in New York. 
The sisters wear the habit of their order, but otherwise 
follow Red Cross rules. 

J dence Society Ends.—The majority of the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Medical Jurisprudence 
have ‘filed a petition in the Supreme Court for dissolution 
of the corporation. petition shows that the membership 
has decreased from 200 to twenty-three, and that there is 
a general lack of interest in the organization. The j 

signed an order directing all persons interested to show 
cause, July 30, why the corporation should not be dissolved. 

Sioux Valley Academy Not to Meet—Dr. Lorenzo N. 
Grosvenor, Huron, S. D., secretary of the Sioux Valley Eye 
and Ear Academy, announces that there will not be a meet- 
ing of the academy at Omaha, July 25, as previously 
announced, on account of the number of members of the 
academy who are in active military service, the difficulty 
of securing papers, and the nearness of the meeting to that 

ryngo a the Fou orado hthalmological 
Congress at Denver, August 5 to 7. = 

Bequests and Donations—The following bequests 
donations have recently been announced: 55 
— 1 donation of 325,000 by an 

efactor to establish a sc rship to bear 
Bradford, Boston, dean of Harvard Mediea! School” of Dr. Edward i. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, $25,000, and United Hebrew Char- 

Lehmen. 


ities, New York City, $10,000, by the will of "Meyer H. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., General Hospital, about $1,000, the proceeds of 
a baseball game and circus. 

Holy Ghost Hospital for Incurables, Boston, $24,000, and the residue 
property after certain bequests have been 
John E. Somers, Cambridge. 


—The Ontario Med- 
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FOREIGN 


Scarcity of Gasoline in Switzerland.—The authorities of 
Switzerland by an order dated July 14, 1917, restricted the 
purchase of gasoline for motor vehicles to persons provided 
with a permit from the county (canton) testifying to their 
profession, and further provided with a ga ration card, 
to be renewed monthly. 

anization of Medical Men in Spanish Parliament.—The 
— armacist members of the lower house of 


to ee with the organized medical 
men in the lower house. Medicina Ibera in commenti 
on this organized action in favor of improved public health 
legislation and of matters a ing fession, urges phy- 
sicians thro country to sustain the efforts of t 
parliamentary groups so that their work may be crowned with 
success. The Siglo Medico comments that, although only in 
its incipiency, it s as if a serious campaign on behalf of 
matters affecting the public health had now been started by 
the medical members of the two houses of parliament. 

Deaths in the Profession Abroad—N. Achucarro of 
Madrid, noted for his works on the histopathology of the 
nervous syst member of the editorial staff of the Siglo 
Medico, aged 37.——Lieut.-Col. H. Moore of Dublin, aged 
about 46, who succumbed to the effects of wounds at the 
front.——F. of the City of Mexico, stabbed in the 
abdomen by bandits as he was leaving his home to answer a 
late call———-The Nederlandsch Tijdschrift mentions the 
death of A. Kolisko of Vienna, professor of pathologic 
anatomy, and the Norsk Magazin reports the death of 
L. Edinger, a pi in the field of the comparative anatomy 
of the brain, director of the Neurologic Institute at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, aged 63.——The death is reported of Leopold 
Meyer, professor of the diseases of women and children at 
the University of Copenhagen and one of the leading obstetri- 
cians of Denmark and of the world. He has published, 
among others, authoritative works on normal and on patho- 
logic pregnancy, parturition and childhed, on the menstrua- 
tion process and its pathologic variations, and completed in 
1915 a large manual of obstetrics for physicians and medical 
students. Meyer was a familiar figure at international medi- 
i is said to have visited America as early 
as in Sayre’s and Emmet's day. 


The Medical Toll of Typhus.—The sanitary of 
the Mexican National Public Health Service, Dr. J. Garcia, 


is another medical victim of typhus. 

Medical Director of General Hospital.—Dr. R. i 
professor of obstetrics and midwifery, has been —— 
director of the General Hospital of the City of Mexico. 

Society Organized in Mexico to Combat Blindness.—Dr. 
Vasconcelos announces in the Universal the foundation of 
an organization to combat blindness. The director of the 
school for the blind in the City of Mexico, Dr. J. J. ~~ 
is the secretary of the new society which is cal the 
Comité para combatir la ceguera. The other officers are 
leading women. 

The Booklets of the Mexican ‘Preventive Association.— Dr. 
E. Landa is the author of the booklets for workingmen and 
for mothers and teachers, destined to enlighten youth and 
the heedless in respect to the dangers of venereal diseases. 
The pamphlets were issued under the auspices of the Sociedad 
Mexicana Sanitaria 3 Moral de Profilaxis de las Enferme- 
dades Venereas in 1914 and are being widely distributed. 


Repr Medical Journal to be Founded in Mexico.— 
At the last national medical congress in Mexico, it was voted 
to found a medical journal in which to publish the works of 
Mexican physicians and surgeons and to keep them info 
of the progress of the medical sciences in other lands. The 
executive committee, preparing for the 1 medical 
congress, the sixth, has ratified this decision, and Dr. 
Francisco Bello of Puebla has been appointed man- 
ager of the new enterprise. 
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CORRECTION 
Article Rieger and Solomon.—In the article entitled 
“The Circulation of Arsenic in 1 Cerebrospinal Fluid.“ by 


amount of arsenic 
micromilligram instead of milligram. 


PARIS LETTER 
_ Pants, June 14, 1918. 
Physical Education and Athletics for the Young 


In the course of a recent manifestation in favor of physical 
education, organized at ux, M. Henry Paté, 5 
delivered a very interesting address in which he stated that 
he and some of his colleagues in the house of deputies had 
decided to 1 actively in the physical education and 
athletics of the young, in accordance with the followi 

ram: 1. To adopt a general method of rational physica 
instruction, based on a knowledge of the physical needs of 
the subject, the specialization of the work, and the attraction 
of the exercise. 2. To create regional schools and a superior 
school destined to create and to maintain a unity of methods. 
3. To open these schools to the physical instructors of the 
army, to the monitors of the preparation for military service. 
and to the instructors of both sexes. 4. To direct the young 
toward outdoor exercises, giving them free places, play- 
grounds and vacation camps. 5. To encourage work 
private societies and to assist them freely. 6. To obtain (a) 
the simplification of programs, which are frightfully 
overloaded and tend to destroy energy; (b) the introduction 
of a physical test in all examinations; (c) the institution of 
out ls and open air or outdoor colonies for the 
physically abnormal children, and (d) the 
ganization of School ical inspection. 7. To assure the 
employment of special professors of gymnastics. 8. To d 
legislation providing for obligatory postgraduate instruction 
and the introduction of the eight-hour day (la semaine 
anglaise), so as not to injure the professional work of the 
adults, or their apprenticeship, or reduce the wages to which 
they may aspire. 9. To give a larger place in the training 
for 7 to physical education and athletics, as a 
base for the future reorganization of the army and of the 
recruiting laws. 

In order to solve these multiple problems there has been 
appointed a Comité national de propagande pour le dével- 
opement de education physique et sportive, de l’hygiéne 
sociale et de la rénovation de la race. This committee will 
cooperate closely with the public guthorities, the universities, 
the faculties, the commercial centers, industrial centers, 
financial powers and the press. 


Medical Treatment of Wounds of the Thorax 

Dr. P. Delaunay reported to the Reunion médico-chirurgi- 
cale de la IV-e Armée forty-three cases of penetrating 
wounds of the chest caused by shell fragments and grenades, 
in eight of which there were associated lesions of I'étage 
supéricur, There were only five deaths in this whole series, 
four occurring almost immediately. The treatment of these 
cases was as follows: Treatment of the initial shock; no 
surgical intervention. The projectile was not sought, unless 
it was situated in the parietal wall and easily accessible. 
In cases of multiple wounds demanding immediate operations 
on limbs, resort was had to cocain anesthesia so as to avoid 
shock. As for hemothorax, pleural or pulmonary suture was 
not done, and the necropsy findings showed that any such 
intervention would have been a failure. In only one case 
was a late puncture made. In only four cases was a pleu- 
rotomy necessitated by pleural infection. Two patients who 
had a grave pleural septicemia, but were cured, seemed to 
be benefited by a fixation abscess. Although pleural com- 
plications were infrequent, pulmonary complications were 
uite numerous. In cases of pulmonary reactions mani- 
ested around the projectile tract, Delaunay applied pul- 
monary antisepsis: (1) the daily administration, by mouth, 
of a fluid mixture containing from 0.25 to 0.50 cg. of euca- 
lyptol or 2 or 3 gm. of sodium thiosulphate (hyposulphite) ; 

) inhalation of eucalyptot spray; (3) intratracheal instilla- 
tions, daily, of 5 cc. of 5 per cent. of eucalyptus in oil; 
these instillations are tolerated well, the patient lying on the 
injured side for some minutes afterward. The fever was 
lessened ; i apidly and desirably modi- 


; the expectoration was r 
these conditions the patient was freed from 


July 6, page 15, the abbreviation mg.“ used to denote the 

at the head. They meet to discuss questions affecting the two 

professions in particular, and to seek to influence legislation 

in matters affecting the public health. The members include 

Drs. Pi y Suner, Gil, Gimeno, Villamil. Llanso and Villalobos, 

the latter acting as secretary. Eleven physicians in the upper 

house have also appointed a committee for a similar purpose. 

This committee consists of Drs. Cortezo, Gimerto and Pulido, 

MEXICO 
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immediate danger, and if indications developed, could be 
operated on later. 


At What Age Should Infants Be Vaccinated? 


It is generally claimed that the new-born are not sus. 
ceptible to vaccination; therefore, an official circular, dated 
Aug. 7, 1903, ordered that children should not be vaccinated 
before the age of 3 months. The application of this measure 
has proved very inconvenient. In maternities, the women 
recently delivered stay in the institution only a few days 
after their delivery, and the new-born are thus taken away 
from these services without having been vaccinated. This 
renders it difficult to enforce the law. The obstetricians of 
the hospitals, notably Professor Pinard, have deliberately 
disregarded the law, and have been vaccinating all infants 
born in their service, during the first few days of life. This 
practice has yielded results completely at variance with pre- 
vious beliefs; it makes it possible to protect all the little 
ones against variola. It is all the more urgent at this time 
because they can contract the disease precociously. As 

{ of this statement may be cited the recent case of a 

ris child, 2 months of age, which was not vaccinated, and 

which succumbed to smallpox. Therefore, Professor Wurtz, 

chief of the Vaccine Institute, suggests that all children be 

vaccinated for the first time between the ages of 10 days 
and 3 months. 


LONDON LETTER 
Lonvon, June 18, 1918. 


The Calling Up of Physicians for Military Service 

The government has issued a statement to the medical pro- 
fession of the present position as regards physicians who 
are liable to military service. Physicians are required in the 
army for the practice of their ordinary profession, and it 
can only be under exceptional conditions that ysician will 
not be of more use to the army in this capacity than in any 
other in which he can there be employed. Physicians in the 
army always hold commissioned rank and have a higher rate 
of pay from the outset than most officers when first com- 
missioned. It follows that the financial sacrifice entailed on 
a physician in joining the army is distinctly less than that 
required of most persons of corresponding pecuniary cir- 
cumstances in civil life when called up. Through special 
arrangements made partly their professional colleagues, 
and partly by public avthorities and_ others employing physi- 
cians, those who have joined the afmy have usually received a 

igher proportion of their ordinary income, and have enjoyed 
a better prospect of returning to their former position, t 
have other citizens of like financial position. e number of 
physicians required by the military authorities for minister- 
ing to the needs of the army greatly exceeds the number 
ordinarily available for treating the same number of per- 
sons in the civil community; and thus recruiting from 
the medical profession has been, rtionally, much —— 
than from the community as a whole. Moreover, the burden 
of recruiting has up to now fallen especially on particular 
areas which contained large p rtions of the younger men. 

were, in many cases, the very areas which, under 
conditions existing prior to the war, had the smallest supp! 
of physicians in proportion to population; and many suc 
areas are important industrial centers now engaged in essen- 
tial war industries. 

In view of these considerations and of the fact that a 
certain minimal standard of medical service is vital to the 
civil community and therefore to the continuance of the 
national effort in the war, it was recognized early in the 
war that the interests, not more of the profession than of 
the community, required that bodies, both central and local, 
representative of the profession, should be closely associated 
with the government departments concerned in 8 
cians for military service. Thus physicians have had the 
great advantage that in the process of deciding whether they 
should be called up their circumstances have been assessed 
almost exclusively representative bodies of their own pro- 
fession. While recruiting was voluntary, certain central pro- 
fessional committees, the Central Medical War Committee in 
England and Wales, the Scottish Medical Service Emer 
Committee in Scotland, and the Irish Medical War 
mittee in Ireland, were constituted bodies representative of 
the profession. There was subsequently added to the Central 
appoint t oyal Colleges o ysicians of London, 
and of Surgeons of England, to deal with the question of 
the medical staffs of the London hospitals. Local medical 
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committees were also formed, being elected by the local pro- 
fession. When es we sd military service was enacted, the 
Army Council deci to ize the professional com- 
mittees to deal with cases of physician claiming exemption 
on grounds other than that of conscientious objection, with 
power to make recommendations binding on tri 
a were concurrently made by the Army Council 
w y physicians who did not exercise their right of claim- 
ing exemption would nevertheless not be called up until 
the appropriate professional committees advised this. Under 
these various arrangements, considerable numbers of physi- 
cians were called up and provision was made for carrying 
on their civil work. Successive representations made by the 
committees to the government indicated, however, increasing 
difficulty in carrying out this task, notwithstanding the fact 
that considerable numbers of physicians remai in many 
parts of the country in excess of the apparent needs of the 
civil community in t places. The factors producing this 
anomalous position were: () the fact that compulsion for 
military service extended only to those under the age of 41; 
(b) the t difference in different localities in the propor- 
tion of physicians under this age; (c) the fact that there was 
no obligation on physicians to undertake work in civil life 
as substitutes for younger physicians who might thus be made 
available for the army, and (d) the difficulty, under a volun- 
tary system, of 5 a sufficient number of physicians 
over 41 to undertake substitution work (whether at a dis- 
tance or in their immediate neighborhood) when necessary 
for the release of younger men. This apparent unwillingness 
was not due to want of patriotism or of esprit de corps. As 
so often happens in connection with purely voluntary service, 
the unwillingness of a small number to accept their fair 
share of a common burden made it impossible to bring into 
operation arrangements in which the majority would glad! 
have concurred could they have been made applicable to all. 
Presumably these conditions led the Central Medical War 
Committee and the Committee of Reference to pass, in 
December, 1916, a resolution approving of “the principle of 
mobilization of the medical profession apart from any ques- 
tion of ral mobilization of the whole community, so that 
every physician shall give such service as he can when 
required to do so by the state.” Matters then rapidly reached 
the stage at which no substantial additional number of physi- 
cians could be obtained for military service under existing pow- 
ers and conditions. When the necessity arose for the passing of 
the recent military service act, it became necessary to raise the 
age of compulsory military service for physicians to 55 years. 
nder the regulations now issued, the committees, instead of 
being (as heretofore) technically advisory to tribunals, are 
constituted the tribunals by which applications by physicians 
for exemption will be considered. Applications for exemp- 
tion may be lodged on the following grounds: (a) That it is 
expedient in the national interest that the physician, instead 
of being employed in military service, be engaged in other 
work in which he is habitually engaged or wishes to be 
or if he is being educated or trained for any work, 
that should continue to be so educated or trained. (b) 
That serious hardship would ensue if he were called up for 
army service, owing to his exceptional financial or business 
obligations or domestic position. (c) Ill health or infirmity. 
(d) Conscientious objection to the undertaking of com- 
batant service. The tribunals may grant absolute, condi- 
tional or temporary exemption on grounds of personal hard 
ship or ill health, or of conscientious objection; but when the 
ground of exemption is occupati ly conditional exemp- 
tions will be granted, the condition being that the physician 
if not required for military service shall give his services to 
the civil community in such manner as the minister of 
national service deems best. He will be required to under- 
take work according to his age, state of health, the kind of 
work in which he is engaged and to which he is best fitted, 
his financial circumstances. If some of the physicians in 
a particular district can be spared without substantial detri- 
ment to the population, they can be used to release for mili- 
— service physicians in their own or in other districts. It 
wi 


° 
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) exemption from military service on occupational grounds 

unless he undertakes to render his professional services in 

: such place and under such conditions as the government 
thinks best. The probability is that most physicians will not 
be required to undertake additional work outside their own 

locality ; but they must be prepared to ＋ 2 the eventuality 

of military service or substitute service of any kind which 

| the minister of national service after consultation with the 

| Central Professional Committee deems best. 

| 
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bers of hospital staffs who are over military to those 
The German Bombing of Hospitals who hold d la suite commissions in the army, to those 
The following —.— 1. the —_ — of the casualties due who have been medically rejected for service in the army or 
to the bombing by the Germans from are otherwise excepted from liability under the military ser- 
May 15 I — — 1: ilted: wt mn ir. other ranks, 218; vice acts, to assist their cooperation in making this 
nursi 13; 6; a 18; other a success. 
ra nursing — ; civilians, making a tota ' 
ranks 4; the period ment tioned the hospitals were bombed The Loss of Potential Lives Due to the War 
seven times. A graphic account is given in the Daily Tele- In a lecture at the val Institute of Public Health on 
graph by Mr. Roland Hill, Canadian official correspondent, “The Effects of the War as Shown in Vital Statistics,” Sir 
of the truction of another Canadian hospital in an area Bernard Mallet said that in England and Wales the births 
never used for military purposes, the roofs being painted with registered in 1913 numbered 881,890. In 1915 t fell to 
great red crosses. s long, was 814614 In 1916 — was a further fall. to 


One three-story wing. — va 
cut in half by a huge bomb and then caught fire. The operat- 
ing room was working at high pressure, as some badly 
wounded patients had just been brought in, the entire 
staff, physicians, nurses and patients, were buried under an 
avalanche of débris. In a — minutes the whole operating 
section was a flaming tomb, and bursting tubes of ether and 
astliness of the scene. Two other 
y had just gone off to their midnight 
supper, or the casualty list of surgeons would have been far 
38 The murderous intentions of the airmen is shown b 
the testimony of the matron that they used flares whi 
lighted everything. Not satisfied with dropping bombs, 
they flew low and used machine guns on the escaping refugees. 
ing these horrors the nurses neither showed fear nor 
thought for ‘themselves. The chaplain of one of the bombed 
— — told the king that they even refused to avail them- 


the protection of getting under the — They did 
their best to cheer and comfort X22 a e them 
— with which to cover — ies their 


uck by being maimed. 


American Naval Hospital in London 


The American Navy is to have its own hospital in London. 
For this purpose Mrs. Guest, wife of Captain Guest, M.P., 
has transferred to the American Red Cross her residence at 
26 Park Lane, known as Alford House. Mrs. Guest before 
her marriage was Miss Amy Phipps of Pittsburgh. The house 
will contain fifty beds and will provide for both officers and 
men. The surgeons and attendants will be from the medical 
Corps of the United States Navy. On the official records the 
new institution will be known as “American Red Cross Hos- 
pital No. 25.” It will be the twenty-fifth hospital which the 
American Red Cross has established in — During 
ſirst three years of the war Mrs. Guest used her house as 
private hospital for British officers. 


Reorganization of the Staff of the 
Metropolitan Hospitals 

The minister of national service has approved a recommen- 
dation of the committee of reference that in order to provide 
more physicians for service in the army while at the same 
time safeguarding the interests of the civil community, the 
hospitals in the 4 area shall be arranged in groups, and 
that a sufficient staff of physicians shall be reserved to main- 
tain the medical service of each group. Many physicians 
and surgeons are now serving at hospitals in various parts 
of London, involving long journeys, waste of time, and con- 
sequently loss of energy; and at the same time there — 
others both of military age and over that age who a 
capable of doin y and —— to do, more hospital work —. 
they are now Every member of the staff of a hos- 
pital will be asked 4 supply the committee of reference with 
a detailed statement of the hospital work and other work of 
a national character that he is-now fulfilling, on a blank sent 
him for the purpose. This information will be tabulated and 
an analysis made of the amount of service rendered by e 
member of a hospital staff. From this analysis the committee 
will be in a position to advise the minister of national service 
as to the number of physicians of military age who must be 
considered indispensable to the civil community and who 
should in consequence be retained in civil practice. It may be 
necessary, in order to obtain the fullest benefit of a physi- 
cian’s service, to transfer his work from a hospital in one 
group to a hospital in another group as a temporary arrange- 
ment for the duration of the war. Each physician will be 
asked to sigi a declaration that, if it is considered desirable 
in the national interest, he will agree to serve on the staff 
of any hospital or hospitals to which he may be assigned by 
the minister of national service on the recommendation of 
the committee, and at the same time to discontinue his ser- 
vices at any hospital where he may now be acting as a 
member of the staff. 
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slightness of the fall from the previous year being due to the 
boom in marriages in y when the number celebrated 
reached the “record” figu + 
fell to 668,346, a decline fi — the 1913 figure of 24 om. 

Up to the present we had lost in England and les in 
potential lives, on the standard of 1913, 650,000. He thought 
that it would be long before the birth rate reached even ie 
figure that obtained before the 2 — as this loss is 
to the coming generations in cur count 
believe that we have suffered less than the other yoo 
In terms of percentages of loss on the prewar 1 

„ has lost in potential lives the equivalent 

cent. of its total prewar population, Austria 5 per cent., ind 
Hungary 7 per cent. Sir Bernard Mallet calculated that the 

present war has cost the belligerent countries of Europe not 
— than 12% millions of potential lives. While the war has 
filled the graves, it has emptied cradles. At the present time, 
every day that the war continues means the loss of 7,000 
potential lives to the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
Central Empires. Race suicide among 1 on 
a colossal scale is the outstanding result of militar- 


ism. 
Extension of Food Rationing 


State control of the distribution and consumption of food 
is to be carried a stage farther by the introduction of national 
ration books (instead of the present cards). The new scheme 
coordinates and simplifies the national and local measures of 
rationing already in operation, and prepares the way for any 
necessary development. It also enables the minister of food 
to put into operation arrangements intended to secure the 
smoother working of the rationing machinery and to make 
provision for supplementing or varying the rations in cases 
in which the existing sw em applies unfairly. After July 14, 
there will be national rationing of sugar, butter, margarin, 
lard, butcher’s meat, and bacon. Tea will not at present be 
rationed nationally, but local authorities may enforce their 
own schemes, and may also ration in their areas cheese or 
other articles. Provision is made for the rationing of jam if 
this necessary, owing to the partial failure 
of the fruit c An interchange of rations as between 
meat and fats will be allowed to vegetarians and Jews. The 
granting of supplementary rations of meat and fats to 
invalids will be decentralized, and the extra ration may be 
allowed in respect of illnesses other than tuberculosis and 
diabetes. Simplified methods of using ration coupons during 
temporary absences from home have been devised. Soldiers 
and sailors on leave will be provided with ration books for 
the period. 


The third annual meeting of the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases has been he Lord Syden- 
ham, who sided, said that the council had fifty- 
branches. In the year, 1,323 lectures to civilians ha 
— by the branches, as well as 168 lectures by the 
central body in areas which the branches did not cover. A 
central council had been esta!lished in South Africa, and 
it was h that shortly Canada and every state in Australia 
would follow suit. In Bombay there was also an affiliated 
branch. The council is in communication with the war office 


on the difficult problem of demobilization. Mr. Hayes Fisher, 


— of the Local Government Board, said that 135 
authorities in this country had — for laboratories, 
and 136 had submitted schemes, under the regulations of 
which 127 had been approved. The hospitals treating these 
cases numbered 124, and all were provided with free supplies 
of arsphenamin for the treatment of syphilis by physicians. 
returns for 1917, the first full year of the system, were 
not yet complete, but, so far as they went, they showed that 
22,000 cases had been dealt with in these hospitals, and that 
there kad been 197,000 visits to the outpatient departments. 
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William Brooklyn; L. R. SS. Ireland, 1884; 
Deatis licentiate Ki s College of ns, Dublin, 1885; 
aged 61; a Fe “the American Medinet Association’ 
died at his home, June 26, from carcinoma of the liver. 
Lieut. William Gordon H M. k. c., U.S. Army, zehn A. Lewis, e. ; — — 1 College of ** 
: ia, Richmond, 1868 
Nene, ed many years a trustee t of the 41 of 


ican r 2 Association; was killed 
meeting of the medical 


Forces, held at erte-sous-Jouarre, June June 23. 
of medical officers of the division presented the — 


resolutions: 
Whereas fellow officer and colleague, Lieut. William G. Her. 
tington, junior surgeon of the 3rd Battalion the 1 8 
re, was 


was killed in action, gene 6, 1 while, under heavy 
ing — 17 1 — 4 ‘for = own safety, 8 giving 
so 


clear evidence o 
his life sae — een nthe in the defense of his country. 
2 ved as: e, the 


merican oon f Lieut. Her- 


Albert William Myers, Milwaukee; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, F. f the American 


Medical Associ r of pediatrics in 
Marquette Univgfsity, Milw ; chief of the dispensary 
staff of the M ts’ and Children’s hospitals; for 


list on diseases of children; died at his 


rd Franklin Hill, Lieut. (j. g.), U. S. 
Medical College, Philadelphia, 1 


iladelphia Navy 
was sent to the Naval Hospital on 
account of a nervous breakdown and finally to St. Elizabeth’s 


Hospital, Washington, D. 7 committed suicide in the latter 


institut ion = hanging, July 2. 

John Ed — * Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 1 Fe the American 
Medical Associati 1 pont 3 a member and chair- 
man of library trustees of Cambridge; a member of the local 
school board; died in the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
July 4, from edema of the throat, following an operation 
three 


What Cheer, Iowa; State University 


of thy lowa City, | ; aged 23; ellow of the American 
Medical Association; a the Civil War; a member 
of the American — of "Railway Surgeons; a pr 


titioner of What Cheer for +; omen years; died in tt the 


ska County Hospital, July 2. 


Richard Saunders Martin, Stuart, Va.; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, timore aged 58; a Fellow of 
the American Medi tion; president of the state 
board of medical ex Ts; formerly secretary of the board; 


a member of the House of Delegates of the General Assembly ; 
died in North Carolina, June 


John Latane Le Bethesda, M ‘ity of Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1 xed ow of the American Medical 
Association; years secretary and treasurer, and in 
1915 presiden of the Montgomery County Medical Society; 


died suddenly at his home, July 4. 

Edwin Curt Abbott, Salinas and M if. ; 
sity of Michigan, A rbor Aged 78; a Fellow of the 
American Medica ion; a veteran of the Civil War; 
died at his home in Monterey, June 11, from arteriosclerosis 
and glossopharyngeal paralysis. 

Louis Peter Wineburg. Ligonier, Ind.; National Medical 
University Chicago, 1908; Bennett Medical College, Chicago, 
1909; aged 39; a Fellow’ of the American Medical Associa- 
tion ; died in the North Chicago Hospital, June 30, from tuber- 
culous peritonitis. 


John Hillyard Dancey, Ca 


Univer- 


Mich. ; edical Col- 
lege, Toronto, 1896; aged 50% a of the Michigan State 
Medical Society ; for th s mayor of Capac; a member 
of the board of auditors of * Clair County; died at his 
home, June 27. 
8 De Witt Bell, Bell, Chicago; “Medical Col 

Chicago, 1907; aged 43; a of the American Medica 
Association; for ten years radiographer to 11 — Hos - 
pital. Chicago ; died in that institution, July 9, from lobar 
pneumonia. 


Wisconsin Medical Journal; widely 


aged 43; died at his 


Charles L. T y. Cambri 
Western Reserve Univ eland, 1884; ened 4 65 died 
7 in his office in Erie, Ju oo 7, from acute gastritis. 


rgetown College; died at his home, July 5 


‘Med Saylor 9 rt. Ohio; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, ; aged 82’: sur volunteers 
during the Civil Ware di in Hosp July 

a week — a nn. operation. 

Medical Col- 


a F 
tion; od -known as 
died at — 


merican 
mot in roentgen-ray Sune 


— Texas; Medical College of 


— 4 — — of the * 
Medical Associati s; died in a at 


Shreveport, La., June 24 

Louis Ovide — Putnam. Conn; University of Vic- 
toria College. Coburg. Ont., 1884; aged 57; 8 member of 
Connect dics of bis June 
cirrhosis of the liver. 


Katherine H Covington, Ky.; Laura- Memorial 
Woman's Medie4l College, Cincinnati, 1896; aged 62; died at 
St. Elizabeth’ Hospital, Covington, July 7. 1 from watignant 


disease. 

Edward Lawrence c, Idaho; University of 
Illinois, Chicago 45; while returning from a 
professional call, y is, died suddenly from heart disease. 

Murray Pearson Davidson, Hanford, Wash; Kentucky 
School of a isvil ; died in Spo- 
kane, Wash., July 1, isease of the heart and kidney. 


Elias J. Reed, Leipsic, Ohio; Gi innati College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery a veteran of the Civil War; 
died in the Lutheran oe ay Fort Wayne, Ind., June 25. 

Woodson Allen, Ber Eeleetie Medical Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, 1884; ; formerly a member of the 
local board of education ; died at his home, June 30. 


Calif.; 


y of New 
June 14, from — 


Physicians and Sur 


John Philips Sivewri 
lege, Toronto, Wer a a — — in 
June 21, from — 


ue 
V ; aged 78; died at his home, June 1 
Walter E. Rukenb 7 Brooklyn; lege, 
Cincinnati, iy a in front _ his home 
in Brooklyn from isease, * 22. 


Association; died at 


O. P. Hawthorne, Due Westy 
lege, Macon, Ga., 1860; aged 


C.;: Reform Medical Col- 
at his home, May 9, from la. 1 


_ Isaac K. Leming, Waldron 
cal College, 1877; aged 
June 22, after a surgicaf operation. 


William nee, Dallas, xas; University of 
inlaws Rock, 1 
law; died at his h. June . 


in Kansas — 
Arkansas, 
graduate 


ank C. Barto, St. Louis; Keokuk (Iowa) Medical Col- 
*. 0 1890 aged 46; di torium, 
Ju y 5, after a sur ration. 
Joseph F. Cross, h 
Baas Philadel at his home, July 
from cerebral 


Be it 
171 
several years 
known as a speeia 
home, July 2, from 
Asst. Surg. Ric a 
M. R. r.; — 
2 
* 
Louis Durant Mead, Byr6n Hot Springs, 
— 
* 
Louis, 1881; aged 71; afhember of the Missouri State Medical 
fis home, June 20 
Charles Fitch Ginn, Miamiesburg, Ohio; Clevetand Home- 
opathic Medical College, 188) 70; was found dead in 
5 his office from heart disease, July 3. a 


V 
71 
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Benjamin F. Bailey, Iowa; Universi 

of Medicine and died at his — 
June 27, from senile ity. * 

Roger Levering, Snydervi (i 
ice, Monroe Coun ; ; aged 82; at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., recent 
|, St. Clair C. A. M. Manitoba Med- 
_ ical College, Wihnipe aged about 4; was killed in 
action in Fr i ay. 


. Kin fie i rsity of 
— died 


Thomas H 
California, San Francigco 
inburgh, 1876; aged 69; 720 


in June 


— 4 1875: 
at his home, if une 25 

Wells Andr Chicago ; Rush Medicat 1 876; aged 
64; died in Garfield ospital, Chicago, July 2, from 
cerebral 


worth Med- 


hemorrhage. 

Clinton B. Fisk o.: Ensworth 
ical 2 St. re eee died at his home, 
— v: Eclectic Medical 
the Pork. 1900; died at his 
—. Majo, tows; a practitioner since 
1 venport, June 3, from cerebral 
William ‘Sidney . Mass.; Eclectic 
— Institute, C ti, 1853; aged 89; died at his home, 


1897) ; 
= died B, Kyler, Ind., 


University of 
Michigan, 2 poy ; d at his 
Ashton University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, 1873 ; died at his home, June 27. 
win Lane, Boston; i in, Ireland. 
10087 402 6 64; died at in South Boston, July 5. 
= Christian J. Sim Bowie, Ariz.; Ba Medical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, 1910; a 7 une 6. 
Samuel Toman, on, Ohio; Cottege of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, 1882. at his — June 28. 


Marriages 


Asst. Sund. Roya, Knicut Jostix, U. S. N. R. E., Provi- 

Er k E. on duty with the U. S. Marine Corps, at ico, 

Va., to Miss Beryl Higbee Kane of Newport, I., 
Fredericksburg, Va., June 22. 

tieut. Ropert Marion Pratuer, M. R. C., U. S. Army, Bee- 

ville, Texas, on duty at Fort Riley, Kan., to Miss Delia J. 

Purifoy of Birmingham, Ala., at Dallas, Texas, May . 


Major Epncar Ersxine Hume, M. C., U. S. Army, command- 
Base Hospital No. 102, Cam Beauregard, „to Miss 
Mary Swigert Hendrick, both of Frankfort, Ky., July 1. 


Lieut. 22 Oris WALKERA, M. R. C., U. S. Army, Green- 
ville, S. C., on dut at Camp Lee, Va., to Miss Janie W. Wood 
Hughes of "Greer, S. C., April 24. 

Oscar Emit Nxi sox, M. R. C., U. S. Army, Minne 
Se Miss Helen Moore Stover of South Bend, Ind., 


Lieut. Georce Howanͥůũ Wil sox, M. R. C., U. S. to 
= — Lorene Harvey, both of Mount Carmel, I 

une 

Lieut. WAL DO Beatty Farnum, M. R. C., U. S. Army, to 
Miss Grace Marion Fischer, both of New York City, July 2. 

Asst. Sund. Henry SacuTLesen Kintocn, U. S. Navy, to 
Miss Hannah H. Brook, at Philadelphia, recently. 

Freperick Apams Woop, Brookline, Mass., to Miss Ellen 
Larned Payson of Chicago, in Boston, July 3. 

Carr. Cartes Worr, M. R. C., U. S. Army, to Miss Rosalie 
Zeamans, both of New York City, July 1. 

Morris Aaron Fiower, Newark, N. J., to Miss Claire 


Francis Beam of Philadelphia, June 22. 
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In Tuts Derantwent Arran Rerorts or tue Councit 
on PuHarmacy ANU CHEMISTRY AND OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Lasoratorny, TocetTuer witn OTrner Matter 1 
Iwtetticent Prescrisinc 4 To 

Mepicat Fravup on tue and On THE — 


A rather expensively prepared advertising card (8 in. by 10 


in.), of which the above is a photographic reproduction, was 
forwarded by a medical officer in F rance to the Surgeon- 
General’s Office in Washington, which in turn sent it to 
THE — og = It is an interesting evidence of the attempt 
of a French “patent medicine” maker to exploit the English- 
speaking soldiers now in France. The card, an embossed 
affair with white letters on a dark green background, indi- 
cates that more money was spent on its mechanical produc- 
tion than on the brains that were used to turn the French 
quack’s appeal into English. We question the advertising 
value of the card—at least insofar as it applies to the 
English-speaking soldiers from Western Hemisphere. 
It lacks the finesse of the American venereal quack ; no 
wide-awake American, even though suffering from “ urinary 
duets” or even, conceivably, “quartettes” or “sextettes,” 
would be caught by such a crude appeal. 


PRESCRIPTION A-2881 
A Dangerous Nostrum of the “Rheumatism 
Remedy” Type 


In this department of THe Journat of April 6 was reported 
the findings of the chemists of the Louisiana State Board of 
Health in analyses of several “patent medicines.” One of 
~ preparations was Prescription A-2851“ of which was 
said: 

“This product, which is said to have been known earlier 
as ‘Eimer and Amend’s Rheumatic Remedy,’ was analyzed 
by the state chemists of Louisiana, who reported that the 
preparation seemed to be essentially nothing more nor less 
than a low grade of sherry wine containing approximately 
7% per cent. of potassium iodid.” 


More than a month after this item appeared Eimer and 
Amend wrote to THE JourRNAL in part as follows: 


“We assume that your intention in this column is to be fair. With 
this assumption in mind we cal! your attention to the fact that in your 
paragraph in reference to said prescription you ome failed to mention 
the principal ingredient thereof. Such ingredient is wine of colchicum 
seed, which constitutes forty-five per cent. (45 per cent) of the con- 
tents. Also you have erroneously stated the per cent. of iodid therein 
contained which, instead of seven and one half per cent. is nine and 
three tenths per cent. (9.3 per cent.).” 


| D \J 
1 < | 
* 7 
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From a leaflet in our files giving directions for the taking 
of Prescription A-2851 we find the following claims: 

“It dissolves the calcareous which cause the painful 11 
at the joints and eliminates the uric acid from the system 
alterative action. 

“It contains no opiates or narcotic drugs in any form.” 

The dose for this nostrum, according to the directions, is 
1 dram (teaspoonful) three times a day. As, according to the 
manufacturers, 45 per cent. of this stuff consists of wine of 
colchicum seed, this means that each dram contains 27 
minims of that drug. Thirty minims is considered a full dose. 
Wine of colchicum seed, or, for that matter, any preparation 
of colchicum, is so powerful and its toxicity so uncertain that 
its use in products of the home remedy type should be unhesi- 
tatingly condemned. As one author has said in discussing 
the dangers of colchicum poisoning: “The poisoning is one 
of the most painful, slow and hopeless poisonings known 
and a man taking as much as an ounce of the wine of the 
root or the seed is almost inevitably doomed to a terrible 
death.” In this connection it is worth bearing in mind that 
the four ounce bottle of “Prescription A-2851“ contains, 
according to the manufacturer’s letter, about two ounces of 
wine of colchicum seed. Vet this stuff is put on the market 
with no warning of its toxic character. The presence of so 
potent a drug as colchicum in any nostrum of secret com- 
position sold to, and taken indiscriminately by the public, is 
unwarranted. The least that Eimer and Amend can do if 
they insist on continuing to sell “Prescription A-2851“ is to 
warn the public of its dangerous character by using the word 
poison on the label. 


QUERIES AND 


Correspondence 


HOW TO SECURE CHEST EXPANSION 


To the Editor:—In the section of Tux Journat of July 13, 
1918, devoted to queries and answers regarding the Selective 
Service Regulations, Dr. O. L. Williamson of Marianna, Ark., 
asks what shall be done in the cases of many physically fit 
negroes who do not know how to expand the chest, and show 
no chest mobility equaling 2 inches. 

I find that if one cannot obtain 2 inches on first trial, 
it is wise to go on with the rest of the examination. 
While auscultating the lungs, part of the time I tell the 
registrant to take deep The conversation runs 
somewhat as follows: ake a deep breath.” “Take a 
deeper breath.” “Now breathe all that you can.” After 
concluding this exercise, of which the registrant understands 
not the purpose, on taking the chest measurement one is 
very much surprised to find 2% or 3 inches of expansion, 
when at first he could not obtain better than 1% inches. 
Today I tried this method successfully on a negro and a 
Russian, both of the laboring class, robust physically, neither 
of. whom could expand 2 inches on first trial. After the 
lung examination, during which I exacted several deep 
respirations, as detailed above, the mensuration of the negro 
was 3 inches and of the Russian, 2% inches. 

In this zone are examined more negroes than in any other 
one in this end of the state, there being 1,300 negro regis- 
trants, besides many examined by us for other boards, prin- 
cipally Southern, Texas especially, there having been a large 
influx from Dallas and Houston to this locality this year. 
As Dr. Williamson points out, many of them physically fit 
. way seem incapable of expanding sufficiently to meet 

the regulation requirements. The method I have suggested 
will solve the difficulty in most, if not all, of these cases. 
H. P. Asuk, M. D., Pittsburgh. 

Examiner, Local Board No. 2. 


. 
VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS 
To the Editor: —It seems to me that for the period of the 
war, the graduate schools of the country should be requested 
to assume the duties of training physicians for the military 
service before going to camp, for the reason that there will 


MINOR NOTES 


be but little demand for polyclinic courses in medicine while 
the great struggle continues. On the other hand, under- 
graduate schools should confine their attention solely to the 
training of students who are candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. Their depleted faculties cannot possibly 
do more than this without the risk of losing their dynamic 
and inspiring qualities. 

Graduate schools with ample hospital facilities should also 
undertake for the duration of the war the wark of reclaiming 
those young men who are rejected from military service on 
account of remedial defects. They should further seek to 
create permanent institutions or departments for the prepara- 
tion of physicians for the military service after the war. 

Finally, there should be an organization made up of mem- 
bers of the Medical Reserve Corps after hostilities cease, the 
chief aim and purpose of which should be to promote the 
scientific and practical interests of the military medical ser- 
vice. A serious attempt to inaugurate and maintain an era of 
activity and progress relating to military medicine and 
surgery in America would be timely, more especially since 
we cannot to be always so fortunate as regards the 
incumbent of the office of the Surgeon-General of the Army, 
as was the case when hostilities began. The interest of the 
members in the medical profession would not be one whit 
lessened by their new responsibilities. 

James M. Anvers, M. D., Philadelphia. 


Queries and Minor Notes 


Axwonymovus Communications and queries on postal cards will not 
be noticed. Every letter must contain the writer’s name and 
but these will be omitted, on request. 


VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE PRESENT WAR 


To the Editor — Please give me a list of references to articles on 
venereal diseases in the present war. If you answer in Tue Jovawat, 
please omit my Enquirer, Cincinnati. 

Answer.—The following is a list of references on this 
subject: 

Gaucher: Bull. 


de ! Acad. de méd., Paris, March 28, 1916. 
Treatment of 


s 
London, May, 1916. 


McG 

— — of in 
Mil. 

ar, Med. Ned, Nes York, 


Tullidge: Venereal Disease in — 
uly, Venereal Diseases a 
of Vencreal Diseases Arm ospi eutsc 


Zweig: 


Ga d: S hili f 
ucher a izar vphili ter T Years of War. q 
‘Acad. de med. Paris, Dec. 26, 1916 1916; Paris mtd, Jan 
„ C. E.: Prevention of Diseases at Naval Trai 
Norfolk, Virginia, U. Ne Nev. Med. Bu 191 

Merz, H.: Skin Diseases wiss Army, Cor. f. 

enerea isease Problem from Military 
Pab. Health Jour., ¥ „ 1917; Military Aspects 


seases, 
Wettenhall, R. R.: De to Service with 
1917. R.A. M. A. 


and Mallein E.: — 


ention of Venereal 
28, 1917. 

the Army, Arch. méd. belges, 


. 15 . in the * and its Prophylaxis, Riforma med., 


ug. 
Prophyla of Venereal Disease cland 
Med. Jour. "September. 1517. Aray, Cleo 


Lyster, W,: Venereal 2 
„A. e ar, 
Callender, G. R.: Problem of Venerea 
1918. 
Diseases Tue J 28 19 
ne Journ 
Ebert, R. G.: Problem Army, Jovenat, Army, Ser: 


geon January, 1918. 


Problem of Venereal Disease orth- 
Med ‘January, 1918. 298 


eal Diseases in the Army, oor State Jour. 


Med., anua 1918. 
i: War and 8 


Am, J Ss 
and War, Med. and Surge” 


F 


—— Jor 
— err 20, 1918 
A — 
F English Army, Prac- 
titioner, London, May, 1916. 
Army, April, 1917. 
Gon erot, H.: Skin Diseases of War, Rev. de d., Mar lune 
G 


unt 
Nu uss 7 
W. C.: Venereal Diseases and War, Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 


1918. 
H.: Dermatology and War, Practitioner, London, 


1918. 


FP 
G. L. — in the Army, New York Med. Jour., 
.— 
7471 Med. arch 
6. and ment of Syphilis on Active 
— Med. Jour. — March 305 30, 1918. 
McKie, E. M.: Ven Diseases—Army 
Cunningham, W. P.;: Syphilis and War, New York Med. Jour, April 
6, 1918. 
ar Conditions, Tus 


March * 1918. 
A. E.: Control of Venereal Diseases in the 
Anderson, 
ereal Viewpoint, Boston Med. 
and Surg. Jour. April 4, 1918. 
— ae H.: Method of Facilitating 
under W 


ogee It has countries, 
will bear repeating, especially at this time. One of the popular 
toasts at military banquets in Getmany used to be Der Tag—the day 
when Germany would ‘make an actuality of another toast, Dewtsc tschiand 
uber Alles. 


You boasted the Day, — — 


2 blasting shell, or the White arm's“ fall, 

As they speed poor humans home. 

woke the Day's red spleen. 

ara who asked "God's aid Divine, 

Then strewed his seas with the ghastly mine; 

Not all the waters of the Rhine 

Can wash your hands clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, and you schemed for the Day: 
Watch how the day at 

Slayer of age and youth and prime 

(Def. — 

False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, you have grown for the Day; 
Yours is the harvest red. 


Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 
Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 
And sightless, turned to flame-split 


You have wronged for the Day, you have longed for the Day 
That lit the awful flame 

"Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid ae 

And widows mourn for their loved ones 
And mothers curse your name. 


But after the Day there’s a price to pay 
under the 


For the sleepers 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 


What can you say to 


NOGUCHI MODIFICATION OF WASSER. 


MANN TEST 
To the Editor — Please answer this in Queries and Minor Notes: 
can one obtain small quantities in bulk, monthly, of acetone- 
insoluble fipoid. antigen, and antihuman hemolytic amboceptor for the 
Noguchi Wassermann test? M. E. Muss, M.D., Boulder, Colo. 


Answer.—We assume that the materials required for the 
Noguchi modification of the Wassermann test are wanted by 
our correspondent. According to New and No ial Reme- 
dies, 1918, p. 353, these may be obtained from the H. K. Mul- 
ford Company, Philadelphia. 


NEED FOR THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER IN THE ARMY 
To the Editor —Kindly advise me what would be the proper place 
in the service for the general practitioner, the man 45 years of age, 
who has worked night and day for years but is in splendid physical 
condition and willing to join the Army. The impression prevails here 
that men under 35 years of age and specialists are needed, but that 
practice. 
Answer.—This is a wrong impression. There is need in 
the Medical Department for every physician who can qualify 
physically, morally and professionally. In my BO departments 
of the service the general practitioner is a far better 
the work than the specialist. 


MATERIALS FOR 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


operating physicia 
hands of an unskilful person 
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Medical Education and State Boards of 
Registration 
COMING EXAMINATIONS 


Atasxa: Juneau, Sept. 3. Sec., Dr. L. P. Dawes, Juneau. 


NURSES CANNOT LEGALLY GIVE ANES- 
THETICS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


A decision recently handed down by the Attorney-General 
of West Virginia holds that the giving of anesthetics con- 
stitutes the practice of medicine, and that no person, nurse or 
otherwise, can legally give anesthetics unless he or she is duly 
licensed to practice medicine. The decision is as follows: 


Under the law, the right to drugs used in surgical anes- 
thesia by a person not a 


pensation or fees charged for services, but upon the question as 
whether or not the administration of such drugs would — Pod 
of ine and surgery” within the meaning of the statutory 
definition. Is the administration of the anesthetic preparatory to a 
surgical operation an integral part of the operation itself? I think it 
is. There are certain things preparatory to a surgical operation neces- 
sary to be done that can be trusted to nurses and attendants which are 
not really a part of the operation itself, and require no great amount 
of skill to perform. However, an anesthetic is a substance, the unskilful 
handling of which is dangerous to human life. The person undergoing 
the operation places himself absolutely under the control of the person 
administering the anesthetic. This is the first dangerous step in the 
operation; the first one requiring peculiar skill and knowledge. The 
operating surgeon concentrates his attention to the cutting part of the 
operation and cannot well exercise careful supervision over the person 
administering the anesthetic. The anesthetic is such a subtle and dan- 
gerous agent that the most careful supervision on the part of the 
n does not remove the danger of the anesthetic in the 


If it be held that the administration of anesthetics does not constitute 
the “practice of medicine and surgery,” then the fitness of a person to 
administer them is determined in each case by the operating surgeon. 
He would constitute the examining tribunal and might choose either 
a skilled or unskilled person to perform a recognized dangerous part 
of the operation. I do not believe the legislature ever intended that 
2 — not "eventhough such to administer 
rugs anest t licensed physican may = 


under 2 4— and in the p 
surgeon. 

From this opinion it appears that under no circumstances 
can any person, whether trained nurse or otherwise, admin- 
ister an anesthetic during a surgical operation unless such 
person has received a certificate entitling him to practice 
medicine and surgery. It does not seem likely that the opin- 
ion of the Attorney-General would render illegal the adminis- 
tration of anesthetics in obstetrics, since in such cases only 
partial anesthesia is sought in the great majority of cases. 
If complete anesthesia becomes necessary, it seems that no 
one except a licensed physician can legally administer the 
anesthetic. 

Decisions by attorney-generals of the various states in 
regard to the giving of anesthetics by nurses are thus far as 
follows: In Ohio and West Virginia it has been decided that 
the giving of anesthetics constitutes the “practice of medicine” 
and requires that the person who gives it must be duly licensed 
to practice. In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin the decisions 
were that the nurse could be permitted to give anesthetics. 
In Kentucky the lower court decided against the nurse, but 
the higher court reversed the decision so that Kentucky now 
lines up with Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Decisions in other 
states will be watched with interest. 


California February Examination 
Dr. C. B. Pinkham, secretary of the Board of Medical 
Examiners of California, reports the oral and written exami- 
nation held at Los Angeles, Feb. 19-21, 1918. The examina- 
tion covered 9 subjects and included 90 questions. An aver- 
age of 75 per cent. was required to pass. Of the 86 candi- 


dates admitted to the physician’s and surgeon’s examination, 
53, including 40 osteopaths, passed, and 33, including 32 
Three candidates were granted osteo- 


osteopaths, failed. 


0 


— 
³·¹ 
THE DAY 
This was written a_ railroad in some two 
—d 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay!” 
God? 
— 
— 
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pathic licenses. One drugless practitioner failed. Thirty- 
four physicians were licensed through reciprocity. Three 
candidates were granted osteopathic reciprocity licenses. The 
following colleges were represented: 


. Year Per 
College PASSED Grad. Cent. 
— Eclectic Medical College 6 „ „ „„ „60 ( 915 * 
College on and San Francisco 917 76.3 
1 — of the Pacific .......... (1917) 80.9 
Leland Stanford University (1917) 804 
Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery ........... 917) 85.7 
University (1914) 95.1; (1916 83.4 
State University of Iowa Co n (1917 82.2 
John A. Creighton Medical College ...... (1913) 75; (1916) &3.5 
Albany Medical College (1904) &29 
University of Buffalo eee (1917) 82.9 
National School of Medicine, 5000 ( (491 65.3 
* No grade given. 
Cottage LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco. (1904) 
George University ..(1906) Wisconsin; (1913) 
nett Medical College (1915) Illinois 
—— a of Medicine and Surgery .......... (1916) Wyoming 
406400 (1902) Towa; (1903) Illinois 
Dunham Medical (1901) Washington 
Hahnemann Med. Coll. and Hosp. of Chicago ...... (1888) 1 Illinois 
Northwestern University .......... (1898) Kansas; (1901) — : 
eee „„ „% „%% „% „% „ „ „ „ „„ owa 
Northwestern University Woman's Med. School... .(1900) Missouri 
R Medical 0000 1890) Minnesota 
tate University of Iowa — of Medicine (1909) Towa 
entucky Sc of Medicine of Louisville (1898) Arizona 
letroit Homeopathic Medical College (1872) Virginia 
lamline University (1905) Minnesota 


Iniversity of Minnesota, Coll. of Homeo. M. &. S. (1907) New York 


American Medical College (1912) Hawaii 
St. Louis College of Phys. and Surg (190 ; Wyoming 
ohn A. Creighton Medical College (1899) Nebraska; (1996) 1 

Dartmouth edica ＋ rere (1909) New Hamp. 
Hahnemann Medical Coll. and Hosp. of Philadelphia (1911) New York 
University of Pennsylvania (1902) (1905) Penna. 
University of Texas . „„ (1915) New York 
University of St. Viadimira, Russia ....... -(1904) HMlinois 


Alabama January Examination 

Dr. S. W. Welch, secretary of the Alabama State Board 
of Medical Examiners, reports the written examination held 
at Montgomery, Jan. 8-11, 1918. The examination covered 
10 subjects and included 100 questions. An average of 75 
per cent. was required to pass. Eight candidates were exam- 
ined, of whom 6 passed and 2 failed. One candidate was 
licensed through reciprocity. The following colleges were 
represented: 


Per 
Birmingham Medical College 1914) 78.6; (1915 75.8 
Universit y weer (1917) 73.1, 76. 81.1 
(1515 783.3 
Meharry Medical College rr (1918 69.7 
Vv 73 

Year Reciprocity 


LICENSED THROUGH RECIPROCITY (Grad. 


College 
University of Georgia.. ⁊ S (1901) — 


Kentucky May Examination 

Dr. J. N. McCormack, secretary of the State Board of 
Health of Kentucky, reports the written examination held at 
Louisville, May 28-30, 1918. The examination covered 10 
subjects and included 100 questions. An average of 70 per 
cent. was required to pass. Of the 37 candidates examined, 
34, including 3 osteopaths, passed, and 3, including 1 chiro- 

practor, failed. The following colleges were represented: 
Year Per 


Chicago C of Med and 8 g — 7 
% %%% „ „% „%% „ „ 6% „6 „ 1918 79 
Louisville ouee 1. Medical Co ollege uh sé +f 72 
niversity of Louisville. . 7) 87; (1912) 70; (1917 79 

— 78. 81, 81, 82, 83 4 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 9 
tic Colt (1918) 76, 77, 77, 88, 90. 190) 

College 1917) 71: (1918) 73, 77, 84; 85, 
Vander bi „ „„ „„ 648155 77 
FAILED 

Meharry Medical College (1917) 66; (1918) 81 


Book Notices 


lished with the approval. of the 1— 4 — U. S. Army. Cloth. 
Price, $5 net. Pp. 741, with 30 illustrations. Phiadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co., 1918. 

This book is prefaced with a letter from Surgeon-General 
Gorgas saying, “I hope every medical officer in our service 
will furnish himself with a copy.“ The book is a veritable 
encyclopedia on the duties of the medical officer. It is based 
on a thorough knowledge of the work of our own Medical 
Department, of published literature as to the duties of the 
medical officer, and of service in Europe, since the author had 
the opportunity of making first hand observations in Europe 
before the present war as well as since. It serves to bring 
together much information scattered through official publica- 
tions. Every section contains numerous quotations from 
official orders and publications. The various chapters deal 
with all the activities in which the Army medical officer may 
be engaged. A special chapter relates to public health ser- 
vice and deals with the sanitation of civilian communities; 
another important chapter on voluntary aid concerns the 
work of the Red Cross. A most extensive appendix quotes 
numerous recent general orders: relative to paper work, the 
war risk insurance, and illustrates numerous 
forms correctly filled out. 


Cmiminotocy. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. Cloth. Price, $2. 
Pp. 52. New York: The — Company, 1918. 

With the recent rapid advance in the biologie, psychologie 
and social sciences, on which criminology is based, there is 
now available a much larger fund of knowledge from which 


to construct a criminologic theory and to devise a practical 


program of dealing with the problem of the criminal. It is 
obvious that crime cannot be attributed to any one group of 
causes. The author has attempted a comprehensive survey of 
the whole field of criminology under the headings of the 
theory of the nature and evolution of crime; criminal sociol- 
ogy; criminal anthropology; criminal psychology; criminal 
jurisprudence,’ and penology. In his scheme of penal treat- 
ment he says that the problem is fundamentally one of the 
manipulation of human character, and that with the exception 
of the rearing of the young there can be no better opportunity 
for endeavoring to develop human character along useful 
social lines. Penal institutions as they now exist fall far 
short of the ideal, and many criminals are more dangerous 
to society when they leave the prisons than when they entered. 
Police stations, local jails and other places of temporary 
detention are not penal institutions, and they should be 
sharply differentiated from such institutions, and the char- 
acter of the confinement and treatment in them should accord 
with that view. Local jails are still needed for short term 
sentences, but as short sentences are gradually abolished 
and other minor penalties introduced, local jails will dis- 
appear. Those guilty of serious crimes or of persistent 
recidivism should be first sent to reception and observation 
prisons where they should be subject to the most careful 
study and observation by experts conversant with modern 
methods of studying aberrant human nature, the psychologist, 
the psychiatrist, the criminologist, the sociologist, by whom 
some form of penal treatment other than imprisonment may 
be found desirable. Penal institutions will still, however, 
have to conform to about four tfpes: industrial reform 
schools and reformatories; industrial farm colonies; asylums 
for the insane, the feebleminded and the inebriates, and peni- 
tentiaries for the incorrigible. Release and after-care are 
important in the scheme, as are substitutes for i imprisonment, 
such as labor on roads, farms, etc., and restitution and repa- 

ration, which the author thinks have an excellent psychologic 
and moral effect on the offender. Of the sterilization of the 
criminal, for which some states have provided by legislation, 
the author says that one of the principal motives back of this 
sort of legislation has been to prevent criminals from repro- 
ducing themselves on the theory that their criminality will 
1 It is obvious, he says, that 
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fiable to use mutilation as a form of punishment; but it is 
legitimate to impose sterilization when an individual has an 
unquestionably hereditary trait which is dangerous to society. 
Most of the legislation on the subject in this country violates 
this scientific principle and according to the author shou 
be revised. Especially interesting sections of the book con- 
cern evolutive crime and democracy, and the prevention of 
crime. 

Lessons rrom tne Enemy. How Germany Cares for Her War Dis- 
abled. By John R. McDill, M. D., F. A. C. S., 1 Medical Reserve 
Corps, U. 8. Medical War Manual No. 3 Authorized by the 
Secretary of W 
and the Council of National Defense. 
with 145 illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1918, 

Dr. John R. McDill arrived in Germany, June 17, 1916, as 
director of a unit sent to the Central Powers by the American 


Physicians’ Expeditions Committee of New York, and was . 


assigned first to Coblenz on the Rhine, and after one month 
to Fortress Graudenz in the East. After his arrival he 
obtained permission from the German military authorities to 
study their methods for publication in the United States. The 
results of these studies are embodied in this book. In the 
foreword the author says, “All through this narrative stands 
out the fact that preparation for war has been going on in 
Germany for many years not only by the army, but by 
numerous civil organizations preparing to lend essential assis- 
tance when a state of war occurred.” The book covers the 
whole aspect of the medical service of Germany in the war, 
with chapters on the German medical military organization, 
administrative methods of the sanitary service and the base 
hospitals, covering volunteer nursing and welfare work, and 
coming finally to rehabilitation and reeducation, national and 
communal war relief work and social service. All of the 
illustrations are clear and instructive. The following sen- 
tence from the foreword is especially interesting: 


people of Germany at least, although still physically fit, 
malady “Friedenseh 


condition is so desperate that they are benumbed and are finding out 


A Systematic Covase or Quatitative Cuemicat Anatysis or Inor- 
GANIC AND nic SuBpstTance. ith explanatory notes. By * 
W. Schimpf, Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the 
Brooklyn College of Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Pp. 187. New York: Tene wi Wiley & Sons, 1917. 

Any one who owns a previous edition of this book will gain 
little additional information from the later “revised” edition, 
which still contains much matter that is decidedly out of date. 
The student using this textbook alone would have no concep- 
tion of the important subject of ionization. In fact, there is 
reflected a lack of knowledge on this phase—or carelessness— 
for otherwise it would be difficult to conceive why such mis- 
takes should be made as that ammonium chlorid added to a 
solution of ammonium hydroxid and magnesium chlorid form 
the double salt MgCl. NH. CI (p. 59); or that manganese 
forms a soluble hydroxid, soluble in an excess of NH,OH 
(p. 59); Or that silver chlorid and ammonium hydroxid form 
argentic amin (p. 30). The book abounds in chemical equa- 
tions, but they are for the most part misleading in that they 
infer that the reactions occur as they are given on paper, 
when as a matter of fact, they do not; some of the mistakes 
are beyond presumptional explanation. 


Mepicat Service at tue Front. By Lieut.-Col. John McCombe, 
A. M. C., and Capt. A. F. Menzies, M. C., C. A. M. C. Leather. 
Price, $1.25. Pp. 128, with illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 


"This book is an outline of the Canadian methods of organi- 
zation and administration in the war. The several chapters 
concern a division in the front line, the regimental medical 
officer, four chapters on the work of the field ambulance, the 
assistant director of the medical services, the corps, medical 
arrangements for cavalry, and the casualty, clearing station. 
Surgeon-General J. F. Fotheringham of Canada vouches for 
the accuracy of the book. It is quite brief, its contents corre- 

ing to about thirty-two = of THe JournaL, about 
on: fifth of that space occupied by the diagrams. 
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Medicolegal 


Validity of Agreement Not to Practice in a 
Certain Locality 


(Scott t. Asbury (Mo.), 198 S. . R. 1131) 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Court of Appeals affirms a judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff in this suit to enjoin the defen- 
dant from practicing the profession of medicine and surgery 
within the territory covered by a circle having a radius of 
10 miles with a certain place as its center, in violation of his 
executed oral contract with the plaintiff. The court says 
that the defendant was practicing in said place and vicinity, 
and lived in a residence the title to which was in his wife. 
Desiring to leave there and remove to the South, he adver- 
tised for sale his home and practice, in response to which the 
plaintiff went there: Negotiations were entered into between 

The defendant promised that if the plaintiff would 
become the purchaser of the home at $3,500, he would turn 
over his medical practice to him and leave there, and would 
not thereafter resume practice within 10 miles thereof. This 
offer was accepted and complied with on the plaintiff's part. 
A deed was executed by the defendant and his wife to the 
plaintiff conveying the home to the latter, possession was 
turned over to him, and the defendant publicly installed him 
as his successor in the practice of medicine and then removed 
to Louisiana. The deed to the home was a straight-out con- 
veyance thereof for a recited consideration of $3,500, and said 
nothing about any agreement in reference to the medical 
practice. Before the deed was prepared, the plaintiff sug- 
gested that their contract be put in writing; but, on being 
assured that it was not necessary, as the defendant was going 
to Louisiana at once, the plaintiff did not further insist on 
the reduction of their contract to writing. But in a few 
months the defendant returned to his former home town and 
began practicing there. 

The defendant's first contention was that there was no 
consideration for that part of the agreement relating to his 
further practicing at said place, but clearly this was not 
tenable, since the refraining by him from further practice 
there was one of the effective inducements offered to the 
plaintiff to become the purchaser of the home, and was a part 
of the consideration for that purchase. 

The defendant’s other contention was that, when the deed 
to the home was executed, the prior oral agreement, with all 
of its terms and provisions, became merged into the con- 
veyance, and rendered inadmissible oral proof of the terms 
of the contract between the parties. But the rule referred 
to had no application to the facts of this case. The original 
contract between the parties was oral and entire, and the 
execution of the deed was not a reduction of the contract 
to writing, but was done only in order to perform a part of 
the contract, namely, to pass the title to the house over to 
the plaintiff. The deed recited, nothing in relation to the 
agreement concerning the medical practice, nor did it contain 
anything to show that the contract between the parties was 
therein sought or intended to be reduced to writing. Nor 
were the other terms of the contract of a nature sufficiently 
related to the subject-matter of a conveyance of real estate 
to require their inclusion in the deed as one of the necessary 
elements thereof or to make the terms of the contract inher- 
ently in conflict with the terms of the deed. Hence the oral 
proof of the contract and of its terms in no way tended to 
— add to or contradict the deed. The court did not err 

in admitting evidence of the contract between the parties. 


Bases for Recovery of Compensation 
(Succession of Pons (La.), 77 So. R, 515) 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana says that an attorney 
named Fourchy and his associates engaged the services of 
physicians named O'Hara, Pothier and Mioton as expert 
alienists, to aid them in their defense of a suit then pending, 
under a written contract reading, as to the terms, as follows: 

“In consideration of said employment, said — — 
and attorney in fact, agrees to pay to said O Hara, P 


are suffering f 

for peace; but as time passes and their rulers demand more and yet 

more sacrifices and their hope is dashed as soon as it is born, their 


and Mioton the sum of $1,200, to be divided between them, 
and, in the event that said interdiction proceedings are dis- 
missed by ae” in favor of said Mrs. Pons, then the 

„ « agrees to pay. . an addi- 
tional sum of $1,800 to be divided between them. In case 
said interdiction proceedings are abandoned by plaintiffs, 

then the sum of $3,000 shall thereupon become due 
and payable, or, in case said . proceedings shall be 
decided against said Mrs. Pons by final decree or judgment 
declaring her interdict, the sum of $1,200 shall be 
payable, when the judgment shall become final.” 

The three physicians claimed $3,000 for their services as 
experts; but, the interdiction proceedings having abated by 
reason of the death of the defendant, the court is of the 
opinion that the “Messrs®Doctors” were entitled to but $1,200, 
to be divided between them, and that the $1,500 allowed by the 
judgment appealed from should be reduced to that amount. 

Where the services of specialists are engaged under a 
contract that they shall be paid a certain sum in the event 
of certain specified possible happenings and a larger amount 
in the event of other happenings, they can recover only 
according to their contract, and, if the specified possible 
happenings do not happen, cannot recover the larger amount. 

Again, the court says that Dr. O’Hara was called into 
consultation by another physician who had been placed in 
charge of Mrs. Pons and that he made an estimated number 
of visits for which he claimed $1,000, at the rate of $10 per 
visit. The judgment appealed from allowed him $500 for his 
services in that capacity, and the court finds no sufficient 
reason for making any change in that amount. 

One who seeks to recover for medical services on the 
basis of consultations at so much per consultation or per 
visit should be able to show how many consultations or 
visits were had or made. 


What Physicians May and May Not Testify To 


(Klein v. Prudential Insurance 8 of America (V. Y.), 117 
N. E. 942) 


The Court of Appeals of 3 Vork holds that, in this 
action on a life insurance policy decided in favor of the 
defendant, it was not error to receive the testimony of the 
physician who attended the applicant for insurance claimed 
to be insured, February 13, the day before the first premium 
on the policy was paid in full, that he was then sick, though 
the court says that in any case the evidence that the applicant 
was sick on the day before he was taken to the hospital 
(February 14) appeared almost, if not entirely, beyond con- 
troversy by testimony other than that of the attending physi- 
cian. The prohibition against a physician giving evidence 
of matters within his knowledge, relating to a patient, the 
court says, is statutory. It is confined to information 
acquired i in attending a patient in a professional capacity and 
which is necessary to enable him to act in that capacity 
(Code of Civil Procedure, Section 834). The code section 
is not intended to prevent a person from testifying to such 
ordinary incidents and facts as are plain to the observation of 
any one without expert or professional knowledge, and with- 
out tacitly or otherwise inviting or receiving confidences by 
which the incidents and facts are or may be brought to 
light and obtained. When the information obtained by a 
physician extends to the existence of an ailment, although 
not the subject of his attendance or treatment, but is acquired 
through an examination of the patient in attending him in a 
professional capacity, and the discovery of which was a neces- 
sary incident to the investigation made to enable him to act 
in his professional capacity, it is within the language and 
purpose of the code prohibition. 

The plaintiff beneficiary's reference, in her certificate as 
a part of the proofs of death, to the certificate of the hospital 
physician, made his eertificate admissible in evidence as an 
admission against her for what it was worth. If it appeared 
therefrom to have been based in whole or in part on hearsay 
evidence, or on confidential communications made to him 
by the patient, and the plaintiff desired to prevent its being 
considered in evidence, she should have objected to it on that 
ground, or have made a motion to strike it from the record. 
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AMERICAN PEDIATRIC SOCIETY 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting, held in Lenox, Mass., May 27-29, 1918 


Dr. IL. E. LaFerra, New York, in the Chair 


Hemoptysis Following Exploratory Puncture of Chest 

Dr. Avcustus Cant. New York: In an infant admitted 
with a diagnosis of lobar pneumonia, a history of symptoms 
of respiratory embarrassment dating back two wecks, mori- 
bund and cyanotic at the time of admission, percussion 
revealed flatness over both lungs posteriorly and absence of 
pectoral fremitus below the scapula. To make sure of the 
absence of pus or serum, an aspifating needle was pushed into 
the seventh interspace for about three-quarters inch. This 
procedure was followed by a feeble coughing effort ‘and by 
brisk hemorrhage from the mouth, and in less than a minute 
life was extinct. At necropsy the foramen ovale was found 
patent. Beneath the leaflet of the mitral valve there was an 
opening in the intraventricular septum. The cardiac muscu- 
lature was of about the same thickness on the right as on 
the left side. There was distinct consolidation of both lungs, 
and marked congestion of the entire lung. No puncture of 
a large blood vessel could be found, and there was no lacera- 
tion of the lung tissue. In acute cases in Which puncture 
seems to be indicated, the introduction of an exploratory 
needle into the thorax containing a highly congested lung 
is attended with some degree of risk when cyanosis and 
other signs point to cardiac or circulatory 


failure. 
Breath-Holding Attacks 

Dr. I. A. Apt, Chicago: Breath holding manifests no 
true laryngeal spasm. The breathing is restive, and stops 
suddenly in the midst of a crying attack; but there is no 
inspiratory spasm. The child works himself into a rage, 
cries for a time, and then suddenly stops, finding it . 
sible for a brief period to make any further sound. 
child becomes cyanotic or pale, his body becomes rigid, 1 — 
eyes turn and become set, and it appears for a moment that 
the child is asphyxiated. The attack usually lasts for a 
few seconds and then disappears. Breath-holding attacks 
differ from minor epilepsy in that they follow immediately 
on severe crying, excitement or anger, while epileptic 
attacks occur suddenly in the midst of quiet play or even 
during sleep. Biting of the tongue, which occurs in epilepsy, 
does not occur in breath holding. Breath holding usually 
occurs in neuropathic children, and treatment should be 
directed toward the general management of the nervous child. 
When an attack occurs there should be no fussiness or 
consternation evinced by the mother or nurse. The patient 
should be shown in no uncertain manner that any repetition 
of the attack will mect harsh if not painful measures. 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. Rowtann G. Freeman, New York: I had a a case in 
which the attacks were sometimes prolonged until the child 
became uncomcious. While the child had a cold it got one 
of these breath-holding attacks, became unconscious and died 
without regaining consciousness. 

Dr. Percivar J. Eaton, Pittsburgh: Of a family of four 
boys, three were " subject to these spasms. The parents of 
these boys carried out the treatment Dr. Abt suggests. I 
have found that by forcing the mouth open, drawing the 
tongue out, and then pushing the cheeks in, some reflex is 
excited which relieves the spasm of the glottis. 

Dr. Henry Herman, New York: There are borderline 
— present a condition very much like spasmophilia, 
or 8 

Dr. I. A. Apt, Chicago: None of these cases of breath 
holding occurred until the second year of life, whereas spas- 
mophilia manifests itself earlier. These children were, first 
of all, ill tempered, had short crying spells, and would thea 
develop the breath-holding attack. 
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Death Frum Cardiac Failure in Children, Unexplained by 
Postmortem Examination 
Dr. Joun How ann, Baltimore: Several cases came under 
my observation which ended in death with marked evidence 
of circulatory failure, but with no changes to be made out 
other than great cardiac hypertrophy and more or less dilata- 
tion. The hypertrophy was the striking feature. The muscu- 
lature was intact. None of the conditions with which cardiac 
hypertrophy occurs were present in any of these cases. 
myocardium was normal. There is reason for believing that 
disturbance, 


as the result of some nervous or muscular inco- 
ordinate action of the heart results. 


DISCUSSION 
Dr. Cuartes Hunter Duny, Boston: I * a baby with 


marked cyanosis and cardiac insufficiency. A diagnosis of 
double pleurisy and hydrothorax was made. The 


roentgeno- , 
gram disclosed that the condition was cardiac, and it was 


thought that we were dealing with a pericarditis with effu- 
sion. The outline of the heart was very large, but the heart 
muscle was normal and there was nothing to explain the 
hypertrophy. 


Infantilism: Two Cases Illustrating the Brissaud and 
Frölich Types, Respectively 

Dr. J. P. Crozer Gatrrrru, Philadelphia: A girl, at the age 
of 1% years, had an attack of whooping cough and since that 
time is said not to have grown physically, although mentally 
the parents think she is normal. The extremities are short 
for the size of the thorax and the legs are slightly bowed. 
The child’s weight is 20 pounds, the normal weight for her 
age being 49 pounds. Her height is 29 inches, the normal for 
her age being 45 inches. The thyroid was not palpable and 
this region of the neck did not seem as full as in normal 
children. The eyes are somewhat apart, the chest short and 
full, and there are slight subcutaneous fatty deposits in the 
supraspinous fossa. The abdomen is much distended, result- 
ing in a distinct costal flare, and producing a compensatory 
lordosis of the lumbar spine. The temperature averaged 
somewhat below normal. The child was given thyroid medi- 
cation and, while there was some increase in weight and 
measurement, there was no very material change in her con- 
dition. 

Ln was admitted to the hospital for 
excessive obesity. The tendency to an undue deposit of fat 
had been first noticed when the child was 11 months of age. 
This had been gradually progressive and did not seem to be 
influenced by diet. The boy's weight was 251 pounds, the 
normal for his age being 70 pounds. The boy walked with a 
distinct limp, his abdomen was very fat, and the penis buried 
in fat and very small for the rest of his development. 
testicles were descended, but very small. The urine showed 
slight traces of albumin, but no formed elements. The roent- 
gen-ray examination of the head revealed a sella turcica 
definitely smaller than normal, indicating a small pituitary 

Examination disclosed a lowered sugar tolerance. 
After the administration of pituitary extract for two months 
there was a decided increase in the sugar tolerance. The 
patient was given a low carbohydrate diet, which was varied 
from time to time. While under our care, nearly three 
months, he lost only 17 pounds. This case represents an 
excellent instance of pituitarism of the Frölich type, except 
in certain particulars, namely, some of these cases of pitui- 
tarism of the Frölich type exhibited a retarded skeletal devel- 
opment, while this case showed a decided overgrowth. This 
might depend, as Cushing suggested, on activation of the 
anterior lobe of the pituitary body combined with insufficiency 
of the posterior lobe. 


Variations in the Lipoid (Fat) Content of the Blood of 
Infants Under Certain Nutritional Conditions 

Drs. W. McKim Marriott, St. Louis, and Warren E. Sis- 
son, Boston: An infant fed on considerable amounts of fat, 
but unable to utilize this fat, is virtually in a state of fat 
starvation. Analyses of the stools for fat or its derivatives 
gives some indication of the efficiency with which the fat of 
the food is digested and absorbed. Further information can 
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be obtained from a study of the fat of the circulating blood 
under varying conditions of feeding and states of nutrition. 
Other factors being equal, well nourished and poorly nour- 
ished infants have essentially the same amounts of fat in the 


An infant who is gaining weight, no matter what his state 
of nutrition, will have a higher blood fat percentage than one 
that is not gaining. Breast fed infants gaining weight show 
a higher average blood fat than any other group of infants 
in the series studied. Infants fed on milk mixtures containing 
no fat showed a low blood fat percentage, much lower than 
those being completely starved. Some of the infants being 
starved were suffering from “intoxication,” and a few devel- 
oped acidosis. The infants with acidosis showed blood fat 
— essentially the same as those that did not have 


DISCUSSION 

Dr. Cuartes Hunter Dunn, Boston: Very often an in 
gains weight on a fat free diet. What is the result of the 
blood fat examination in these cases? 

Dr. Fritz B. Tarsot, Boston: Did you try to find any con- 
nection between high carbohydrate feeding and blood 1 fa at? 

Dr. Henry F. He_muorz, Evanston, III.: In children that 
have large fat deposits are these drawn on in acidosis? Is 
it only those that have large fat deposits in the organs that 
show a high blood fat? 

Dr. W. McKim Maraiott, Baltimore: I did not have any 
infants in this series that were gaining weight on low fat 
feeding. We had no infants on high carbohydrates, but I 
think the blood fat would be low under those circumstances. 


Relative Efficiency of Mercurial Preparations in 
Congenital Syphilis 


Dr. Watter R. Ramsey, St. Paul: In infants and children, 
mercury when given by the mouth, by inunction or subcu- 
taneously is excreted at least partly by the urine. By inunc- 
tion mercury is readily taken up by the skin and eliminated 
in the urine and continues to be eliminated for a considerable 
time. When one inunction is given, the maximum da ly 
amount of mercury is eliminated during the following twenty- 
four hours, smaller amounts being eliminated for a variable 
time. Where continuous inunctions are given there is an 
accumulation in the system, and considerable amounts are 
eliminated at intervals with only traces between. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that it is unnecessary to have mercury in 
contact with the skin, with or without rubbing, as often or 
as long as has been generally thought necessary. Mercuric 
salicylate suspended in oil and given subcutaneously con- 
tinues to be eliminated in the urine in appreciable amounts 
for as long as eight days. Therefore, a repetition of- the 
treatment not oftener than at intervals of eight days would 
be sufficient. Mercuric chlorid by the subcutaneous method 
continues to be eliminated for eight days. It therefore seems 
probable that the daily use of any of the mercurial salts in 
the amounts usually prescribed is unnecessary and presum- 
ably harmful. 


Standards for Growth and Nutrition of Schoolchildren 

Dr. L. Emmett Hott, New York: The relation of height 
to weight is important as indicating the state of nutrition, but 
considerable variation exists in healthy children. A child’s 
nutrition may be considered below the -normal when he is 
10 per cent below weight for his height between the sixth and 
the tenth year, or 12 per cent below from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth year. The best guides to the state of nutrition, and 
more important than either of the foregoing, is the 
rate of increase in weight and height. The annual increase 
in weight is from 4 to 6 pounds a year from the sixth to the 
tenth year, while it rises to an average of 13 pounds in the 
fifteenth year. The annual increase in height varies nor- 


mally less than weight. The average increase is from 1% to2 
inches a year from the sixth to the eleventh year; it rises to 
its highest point in boys form the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
year, when it is usually from 2% to 3 inches a year. In girls 
it is highest from the tenth to the fourteenth year. Observa- 
tions on 1,243 school boys between 10 and 16 years » age 
showed that they increased in weight 1% pounds more in six 
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months from May to November than from November to May, 
and gain in height was 0.38 inch more during the 
first named period. 

DISCUSSION 

Dr. Joun Lovett Morse, Boston: Growth in height is most 
rapid in the spring, and gain in weight is most rapid in the 
autumn. 

Dr. Atrrep F. Hess, New York: It has been our experi- 
ence that children do not gain well in the summer months. 
The reason Dr. Holt found a greater gain during the summer 
is that the boys were housed up during the winter and led an 
outdoor life during the summer. To be of practical value, 
these observations should be made on hundreds of thousands 
of children. 

Dr. Henvet Smita, New York: Under nutrition 
affects growth in height as well as in weight. The factor of 
heredity has also a great influence. The children of taller 
parents can be made to grow more rapidly, if treated properly, 
than those whose parents are of short stature. 


Complement Fixation Test for Tuberculosis in Infancy 
and Childhood 


Dr. Henry Herman, New York: The serums of fifty- nine 
patients from 6 months to 12 years of age were tested. Six- 
teen were tuberculous, six probable or suspicious, and twenty- 
eight were nontuberculous. Among the former group were 
six cases of tuberculous meningitis. Complement fixation 
reactions on the blood of these patients with both antigens 
was negative in four and only suspicious in two cases. Of 
seven cases of pleural effusion one was definitely tuberculous, 
three were probably tuberculous and in three others the eti- 
ology could not be definitely determined. In these cases the 
complement fixation tests were negative with both antigens. 
The serum of the three patients in whom the etiology was 
not definitely determined gave negative reactions also. Of 
six children with pulmonary involvement, two being cases of 
miliary tuberculosis with the usual course, all gave negative 
reactions with both antigens. 

One case of tuberculous peritonitis gave a negative reaction 
with both antigens. The diagnosis was subsequently con- 
firmed by necropsy findings. Among twenty-eight cases with 
no signs or symptoms of tuberculous infection, complement 
fixation tests revealed three strongly positive reactions, one 
faint inhibition and one suspicious reaction. 


DESCUSSION 

Da. Pavt Armanp DLL, Paris, France: Some years 
ago I made complement fixation tests in tuberculous children 
and also in adults using old tuberculin and different antigens, 
and 1 found that this test was of no value. 

Dr. J. P. Sencwick, Minneapolis: Results with the com- 
plement fixation test in tuberculosis are largely a question of 
the antigen. Dr. Larsen of the University of Minnesota has 
a better antigen, and he is getting remarkable results. 


Value of Auxohormones in Feeding the Young 

Dr. E. W. Saunpers, St. Louis: A condition which I have 
seen four times during the past year shows a clinical course 
as iollows: A baby that has previously given no cause for 
anxiety is suddenly taken ill. The symptoms are insomnia, 
frantic nervousness, vomiting, and loathing of the particular 
kind of food on which it has been fed, momentary convul- 
sions, rapid pulse, very slight fever and no acetone breath. 
Tetany is rarely manifested in the hands and feet. Death 
comes without warning. One factor is invariably found, 
namely, that the child has been taking a dead food exelusively. 
This condition cannot be identified with thymic asthma, 
tetany or spurious hydrocephalus. In the treatment of the 
conditions, much may be hoped from the prompt and vigor- 
ous employment of large doses of glonoin dropped on the 
tongue and exclusive tube feedings, using a live rennet whey 
and rapidly increasing the percentage of unpasteurized cream, 
autolyzed yeast and green vegetable juices. Calcium bromid 
and the phosphates seem to be beneficial in all cases. If we 
do not stop the craze for high sterilization in the feeding of 
infants, we shall have a nation of rickety dwarfs. To protect 
against this tendency we may feed the yolk of an egg, never 
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the white, honey and vinegar, which we have used during the 
last two years with increasing satisfaction and which authori- 
ties say enhances the value of vitamins. Gruels of natural 
grains, ground whole, have proved far more acceptable than 
the I per eent cereal decoctions of devitalized grains. Baby's 
milk may be constructed out of an ounce or more of coconut 
oil, emulsified with a natural gruel which has been boiled with 
cabbage and sweetened, preferably with honey. The patent 
foods for babies are destitute of vitamins and glandular fat 
and of adequate mineral content, and, in whole or in part, 
deserve governmental supervision in the interests of the chil- 
dren. 
Balantidium Coli Infection in a Child 
Dr. L. R. DeBuys, New Orleans: The patient was S years 
of age, had helped round up the pigs, and ate his bid at 
times in the pig pen. He had been ill for nearly a year with 
diarrhea. There were periods of improvement. Each suc- 
ceeding attack, however, was more severe than the preceding 
one. The stools resembled those of amebic dysentery, con- 
taining blood and mucus. The rectal tube was passed and the 
organism was identified. 
(To be continued) 
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American Journal of Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, York, Pa. 
June, 1918, 77, No. 6 
1 *Operation for Urinary Incontinence in Women by 
Levator Ani Muscle. F. J. Taussig, St. Louis.—p. 881. 
2 Total Hysterectomy, per Vaginam, Lapping of Anterior Vaginal 
Wall Fascia and imation of Cardinal Ligaments, for Cure 
4 meg — Uteri of Long Standing. D. Bissell, New 


ork.— 
3. Tretiary ohilis of Cervix Uteri; Report of Case. O. H. Schwarz, 
St. Louis.—p. 900. 
4 A. Heine 
rg, 
5. Puerperal Pelvic Infection. J. O. Polak, Brooklyn. —p. 916. 
6 » Results of Blood Pressure — in Four and 
2 Seven Cases of Pregnancy. . C. Danforth, Evanston, 
927. 
7 41 (Citrate * in Hemophilia Neonatorum. 
Lewisohn, New York.—p. 
L Uterus. H. A. Wade, Brook 


8 —s tive Treatment of 
936. 
9 Indications, Dangers and Contraindications of Uterine Curetment. 
C. S. Barnes, Philadelphia.—p. 9 


1. Operation for Urinary Incontinence.—The occasion for 
this new procedure was the necessity of finding some muscle 
tissue that ‘could be utilized for the purposes of a new 
sphincter urethrae. It occurred to Taussig that with a some- 
what relaxed pelvic floor the anterior bundles of the levator 
ani muscle could be utilized for this object by transposing 
this portion of the muscle beneath the anterior vaginal and 
attaching it under the urethral opening to the pubic ramus 
of the opposite side. The procedure is described in detail. 

6. Blood Pressure of Pregnant Women.—Danforth’s obser- 
vations in a series of 115 cases showed that the average blood 
pressure of the pregnant woman is less than that of the non- 
pregnant. Labor causes in many cases a rise of arterial 
tension. Toxemia of pregnancy is accompanied by a rise of 
blood pressure except in very rare instances and this rise 
usually precedes other symptoms, 

7. Blood Transfusion in Hemophilia Neonatorum.—Lewi- 
sohn's personal experience in hemorrhage of the newborn 
comprises eight cases. Six of these were permanently cured 
by a single transfusion, 

11. Cesarean Section in Treatment of Eclampsia.—Parke 
reports twenty-one cases of eclampsia delivered by abdom- 
inal section, in addition to or preliminary to eliminative treat- 


V. 


S. E. Tracy, Philadelphia.—p. 947. 
11 *Cesarean Section in Treatment of Eclampsia. W. E. Parke, Phila- 
delphia.—p. 948. 
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ment. Two of these mothers died (and four babies), a mor- 
tality of 10 per cent. These cases were not selected because 
they appeared to be favorable, but were cases good and bad 
as they presented themselves. Many of them were not early 
cases; that is, the operation was not done promptly after the 
first convulsion which, Parke says, is the time of election, but 
even so the percentage of recoveries compares not unfavor- 
ably with that of other methods of treatment. 


American Journal of Ophthalmology, Chicago 
June, 1918, 1, No. 6 
Contraction of Paretic External Rectus Muscle Diminished When 
Masseters Are Contracted in Act of Biting. P. N. K. Schug, K 
and W. C. Posey, Philadelphia.—p. 393. 
Deep Roentgen Ray Therapy in — of Tumors of Hypo- 
physis. C. Loeb, Chicago.—p. 397 
Vernal Conjunctivitis Greatly Improved by Radium Treatment. E. 
Iphia. 


A. § Philade —p. 404 
Blocking of Macular as Cause of Central and Parocentral 
Scotoma R. I. Lloyd, Brooklyn.—p. 
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lar Arterioles 
of Macular Bundle Type. 
406. 
Magnet — of Foreign Bodies from Eyeball. F. Allport, 


Chicago.—p. 

Tumors of E. — and Structures Accessory. D. F. Harbridge, 
Phoenix, Ariz.—p. 417. 

Case of Cystic Brain Tumor; Necropsy Report. G. F. Libby, Den- 
ver.—p. 424. 


American Journal of Orthopedic Surgery, Boston 
June, 1918, 16, No. 6 
Treatment of Nerve Injuries. H. J. Stiles, Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—p. 351. 
8 „* Shoulder Joint. C. II. Bucholz, Boston —p. 364. 
Roiled Bone in Surgery. W. E. Gallie, Toronto, 


21 *Use of 
A. R. coli, St. Paul, Minn.—p. 384. 
23 *New Stabilizing Operation for Foot in Infantile Paralysis. F. E. 


Peckham, Providence, R. L—p. 397. . 

24 *Fractures of Tibia Following Removal of Bone Graft. J. A. 
Brooke, Philadelphia.—p. 399. 

25 American Hospital in London. F. C. Kidner.—p. 400. 

19. Operative Treatment of Nerve Injuries.—Stiles empha- 
sizes the fact that as the operative treatment of peripheral 
nerve injuries frequently entails extensive, and sometimes 
difficult, dissections, it is essential that the operator should 
possess a thoroughly practical knowledge of anatomy. In 
operations on the nerves of the extremities three assistants 
are generally required, namely, one to steady the limb, a 
second to swab the wound and secure the vessels, and a third 
to take charge of the retractors. Stiles never uses a tourni- 
quet at these operations because the vessels are often a good 
guide to the nerve and its branches, because much time has 
to be spent in securing the vessels when the tourniquet has 
been removed, and because there is a greater tendency to 
subsequent oozing. During the operation he never bathes the 
wound with normal saline; the best lotion is the patient’s own 
blood. The dissection to expose the injured nerve should err 
on the side of being too extensive rather than too limited, 
and the importance of exposing the nerve above and below 
the lesion in the first instance cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. This is especially important when the nerve is bound 
down by, or embedded in, cicatricial tissue. 

While Stiles is careful to use gloves in all septic cases, he 
considers it a distinct asset to be able to dispense with them 
where rapid and delicate dissecting work is required; but 
the omission of gloves must not be attempted unless the sur- 
geon has learned how to keep his skin smooth. Nor is it 
necessary in performing nerve dissections to protect the 
wound from the adjacent skin by clamping gauze to its cut 
edges. By so doing, one only encumbers the field of opera- 
tion unnecessarily. In suturing a nerve he prefers to use the 
finest linen thread. A single through-and- through suture is 
sufficient even for the great sciatic. While it is being intro- 
duced, ov endeavour should, so far as possible, be made 
to bring the corresponding fibers of the two stumps into 
apposition, in other words, there must be no unequal rotation 
on the stumps. The rest of the sutures include the sheath 
only. They are most conveniently introduced by means of a 
fine, curved needle (cleft palate needle) and a needle holder. 
They should only be in sufficient numbers to prevent pro- 
trusion of the nerve fibers. After suture the nerve should 


not be ensheathed either with a vein, fascia, lata, or Cargile 
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membrane, as these materials only serve to promote the 
formation of cicatricial tissue. The best bed for the nerve 
is one consisting of fatty cellular tissue or healthy muscle. 

$ sutures are quite unnecessary, and their 
introduction only serves to prolong the operation. It must 
be remembeted, however, that wounds in the long axis of 
the limb may give rise to a little tension, so that the sutures 
should be left in for ten days or so. Silkworm gut is the 
best material to use. With regard to drainage it is seldom 
necessary to introduce a tube, especially if interrupted sutures 
are employed, when all that is needed is to leave an interval 
between one or two of the stitches sufficient to admit of the 
escape of the blood stained serum. When flexion of the 
adjacent joint is necessary to take the tension off the nerve, 
the limb should be carefully splinted, and the first dressings 
should not be left entirely to the nurses. Those in charge of 
the after-treatment should not be in too great a hurry to 
straighten the limb. Increased experience has convinced 
Stiles that we often delay too long in operating. Delay is 
justified if there is definite evidence that improvement is 
taking place, and this is more likely to happen if the nerve 
has been contused as a result-of a fracture, or if the symptoms 
are due to the pressure of callus. In such cases the improve- 
ment is progressive and oftén ends in complete recovery. In 
cases, however, where the nerve has been directly injured 
by a bullet or piece of shrapnel it is a mistake to wait, 
although the lesion may be only partial. Valuable time is 
wasted in waiting for a recovery, which, in the end, is only 
very partial. The operation can do no harm, The pain, the 
trophic changes, the reflex spasm and the contractures often 
rapidly disappear. In short, the operation will not only 
expedite the recovery, but will at the same time render it 
more nearly complete. Stiles also discusses the treatment of 
injuries of individual nerves. 

21. Use of Boiled Bone in Surgery.—Four patients with 
spine deformities have been operated on by Gallie. One of 
the patients was operated on two years later for another 
surgical condition, and with the consent of the parents, Gallie 
was able to examine the graft and obtain a piece of it for 
section. The spines were found to be solidly united together 
by a rigid bar of bone of the same size and shape as the 
original grafts, except that it was more rounded at the edges 
and covered with a thick fibrous membrane, resembling 
periosteum. The piece removed for section was obtained by 
cutting the graft longitudinally with an gsteotome, and it 
included the tip of one spine and a section of the graft above 
and below this spine as far as the middle of next space on one 
side, and as far as the edge of the next spine on the other. 
In this way the whole length of one ‘segment of the graft was 
studied. The changes in the boiled spinal graft consisted first, 
of the union of the graft to the spines by the laying down 
of new cancellous bone on it. Then comes the reestablish- 
ment of the circulation by the ingrowth of blood vessels into 
the empty haversian canals. Finally, the graft is invaded by 
osteoblasts along the course of the blood vessels. These 
osteoblasts slowly acomplish the absorption of the dead bone 
and its replacement with new living bone, which persists in a 
somewhat similar gross form, while conforming to the gen- 
eral law governing the architecture of bone. The ability of 
these osteoblasts to spread along a dead graft as far as half 
the distance between the spines, Gallie says, is thereforé con- 
clusively demonstrated, and the feasibility of locking the 
spines together for a period of two years by means of boiled 
bone transplants is indisputably established, 

22. Lower Back Pain.—On one occasion, in a young person 
suffering from pain of sciatic distribution, Colvin discovered 
by examination an iniected embolic aneurysm. In 
another case, supposed to be a sacro-iliac strain, a sarcoma of 
the sacro-iliac region was found. In a third case a tumor 
mass about the size of a small fist below the diaphragm, 
wedged in the costovertebral angle secondary to a primary 
malignant focus (a small papilloma) in the gallbladder 
caused severe lower back pain; other cases are cited, 

23. New Stabilizing Operation for Foot in Infantile Paral- 
vai. This operation consists of taking a long strip of fascia 
lata and transplanting it to the lower leg. In a case in which 
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the tibialis anticus and posticus were paralyzed, there was a 
marked toe-drop and the foot was turned outward (valgus). 
The tough fascia which enclosed the muscles and which. is 
attached to the tibia, was split the whole length of the muscle. 
The lower end of the piece of fascia lata was arranged like 
a cuff around the tendons of the tibialis anticus and posticus, 
the dissected surface being next to the tendons and muscle 
belly. Next, the foot was held in inward rotation and dor- 
sally flexed on the leg, while the upper end of the fascia lata, 
pulled taut, was stitched down at the origin of the muscles. 
Then the whole length of the piece of fascia lata was securely 
stitched to the fascia on either side where it had been divided 
to expose the muscles and tendons. Another case in which 
the common extensor and peroneals were paralyzed, was 
done in a similar manner. Incision was made the whole 
length of the leg and the enclosing fascia was incised. The 
long piece of fascia lata was then transplanted. A cuff was 
formed around the lower end of the tendons, above the annu- 
lar ligament, the dissected surface being next to the tendons 
and muscle belly. The foot was then held in strong outward 
rotation and dorsal flexion, while the upper end of the fascia 
lata was thoroughly stitched in place. Each side of the strip 
of fascia lata was then securely stitched to the edges of the 
divided fascia of the leg. 


24. Fractures of Tibia Following Removal of Bone Graft.— 
Fracture of the tibia from very slight injury has occurred 
in three of Brooke's cases following the removal of a bone 
graft. In each case the graft was cut by a motor saw and 
the tibia not split by the chisel in removing the graft. In 
two cases the bone grafts were used for an ununited fracture 
of the radius; the third for the humerus. As the incisions had 
healed promptly and there was no pain over this area, the 
patients were allowed to walk about at the beginning of the 

fifth week. 
Illinois Medical Journal, Chicago 

June, 1918, aa. No. 6 
Some Eugenics Problems that Demand Solution. E. H. Ochsner, 


Chicago.—p. 301. 
* 1 Reconstruction During and After War. C. Beck, Chicago. 
306. 
Tuberculosis Period of Profound Peril. K. B. Rich, Chicago. 
Army Medical Corps. E. J. Doering, Chicago.—p. 312 


What * 8 Learn from Other Physicians. C. Loeb, Chi- 
cago.— p. 3 


Disastrous Possibilities in Thyroidectomy. R. M. Parker, Chicago. 
A Faber in Children Report of Two Cases. I. E. Bishkow, 
Rectal Surgery Under Local Anesthesia. C. J. Drueck, Chicago.— 
Management of Epiphora or Watery Eye. C. H. Francis, Chicago. 
Aussie Factors of Chronic Constipation. Z. D. Klopper, Chicago. 
Eye Miwscle Imbalance. R. Von Der Heydt, Chicago.—p. 329. 
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Lee of Preservation of War Material. E. L. Judah, Montreal. 
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40 Modified Sugar Solution as Final Preservative for Museum Speci- 
E. B. Ellis, New 122 32. 

41 Methods of Organ Reconstruction by injection of Arterial Tree. 
L. Gross, Montreal.—p. 33. 

42 Methods of Mounting Animal oe in Solution, Including Use 
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43 Teaching Collection Connected with 
* Harvard Medical School. D. P. Blair, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Orleans.—p. 42. 
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Iowa State Medical Society Journal, Des Moines 
June, 1918, 8, No. 6 
30 Present Status of Cardiac Disease. D. L. Rundlett, Sioux Falls, 


S. D.—p. 200. 

$1 — N. Schilling, New Hampton. — 
p. 207 

82 Trestment G. Decker, Daven- 


$3 What Is § Significance of Diastolic Blood Pressure? G. E. Crawford, 
Cedar 141 213. 

$4 ae Abdominal Surgery. A. J. Farnham, Traer.— 
p. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry, Baltimore 
June, 1918, 34. No. 3 
I. S. 
Kleiner, New York.—p 
$6 Influence of Neutral 1 * and Acids on of 
Gelatin by Alcohol. J. Loeb, New York.—p. 489 


ss Method for Colorimetric Determination of en * Min. A. J. 
Pacini and D. W. Russell. New Vork 

89 *Analysis and Composition of Seed of Silver. Mie (Acer Sac- 
charinum). R. I. Anderson, Geneva, N.Y.—p. 509. 

60 Urea Somes of Placentas —_ Normal and — Pregnancies. 
F. S. Hammett, Boston.—p. 515. 

61 * Nutritive Factors in Plant Tissues. Protein Factor in Seeds of 
— T. B. Osborne and L. B. Mendel, New Haven, Conn. 


— . 521. 
62 a as Source of Water Soluble — . B. Osborne and 
B. Mendel, New Haven, Conn. —p. 537 
63 ‘ae Ion Concentrations of Various Indicator End-Points 4 
Dilute Sodium Hypochlorite Solutions. G. E. Cullen and J. H. 
Austin, New York.—p. 553. 
64 Carbon nag — of Urine. W. Denis and A. S. Minot, 


Boston 
65 Study of Values of a a and Higher Fatty 
Acids. F. A. Csonka, Pittsburgh.—p 
66 of ‘Mustard Oils. W. Madison, Wis.— 
3. 


58 
67 eee. Studies on Creatin and Creatinin. Alleged Exo- 
genous Origin of Urinary Creatin in Protein of Diet. W. C. 
* J. S. Dimmitt and H. L. Bartlett, Galveston, Texas.—p. 


55. Blood Dialysis in Diabetes.— Blood from diabetic 
dogs was dialyzed against Ringer's solution, to which was 
usually added a small amount of dextrose. The rate of 
dialysis of the blood sugar was determined by analyzing 
samples taken at regular intervals. This was compared with 
similar dialyses of normal dog blood which had been brought 
to the same sugar content by the addition of dextrose. The 
diabetic blood sugar dialyzed at an irregular rate, with a 
delayed or completely interrupted dialysis during one or 
more periods, usually the second hour. The control dialysis 
(normal blood with added sugar) was not interrupted in 
this manner. This is interpreted by Kleiner as possible evi- 
dence for the existence of combined sugar in diabetic blood, 
the significance of which is discussed. 

58. Determination of Lactose in Milk—A rapid colori- 
metric method based on the blood sugar method of Lewis 
and Benedict, is described for the determination of lactose 
in milk. The method is expeditious and accurate and lends 
itself admirably for routine laboratory procedure. 

59. Analysis and Composition of Seed of Silver Maple.— 
Attention is called by — — to the high food value of the 
seed of the silver maple. The analysis shows that the chief 
constituents are starch, protein and sucrose. The principal 
protein is a globulin. The ash contains much potassium and 
phosphorus. In the seed, the phosphorus is present chiefly in 
organic combination. 

61. Nutritive Factors in Plant Tissues—The authors’ 
experiments indicate that it ought to be possible to make an 
animal grow on a diet in which the maize kernel is the sole 
source of protein, provided a preparation of the total proteins 
could be obtained which would permit feeding them in suf- 
ficient quantity so that enough of those amino acids which 
are present in certain of the proteins and not in the others 
would be available to meet the minimum nutritive require- 
ments of the organism. 

63. Hydrogen Ion Concentrations of Dilute Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite Solutions—In the preparation of Dakin's hypo- 
chlorite solution it has been customary to adjust the reaction 
by the use of powdered phenolphthalein. After precipitating 
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the leium of the bleaching with sodium carbonate, 80 Uni Satisfactory Method of Urine Separately 
Dakin added boric acid to the strongly alkaline hypochlorite irom Each 2 — „ ork (Dogs). A. B. 


solution until it no longer colored powdered phenolphthalein. 

Daufresne modified this technic by using sodium bicarbonate 
in place of boric acid, but still used powdered phenolphthalein 
as the test for the reaction of the solution according to 
Cullen and Austin. Such a solution has frequently been 
described somewhat loosely as a neutral solution of hypo- 
chlorite, but it is not neutral. Because of the bleaching 
action of the hypochlorite, the end points of indicators in 
dilute sodium hypochlorite solutions are different from the 
end-points of the same indicators in ordinary solutions. 

A method is described for studying the hydrogen ion con- 
centrations of dilute sodium hypochlorite solutions by means 
of the end-points of powdered phenolphthalein, of phenol- 
phthalein in alcoholic solution, and of o-cresolphthalein in 
alcoholic solution. The end-point to powdered phenol- 
phthalein in a 0.5 per cent. sodium hypochlorite solution is at 
a fu of about 10.1. All of the hypochlorite is present as the 


salt (NaOC). The end-point to alcoholic solution of o-cresol- 


phthalein in 0.5 per cent. sodium hypochlorite solution is at a 
en about 9.3. The same end-point in a 1 per cent. sodium 
hypochlorite solution is at a pn of about 9.6. Of the total 
hypochlorite in these solutions from 7 to 17 per cent. is 
present as HOCI. This less alkaline solution is sufficiently 
stable to be satisfactory for clinical use. The end-point to 
alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein in similar solutions can- 
not be precisely estimated by the authors’ method owing to 
the rapid decomposition of the HOCI, which constitutes from 
35 to 60 per cent. of total hypochlorite of such solutions. The 
bn is probably, however, about 8.5 to 88. This solution is 
highly unstable, because of the low alkalinity, and is also 
for other reasons unsuitable for clinical use. 

It is suggested that for certain purposes the hydrogen ion 
concentration of dilute hypochlorite solutions be defined more 
closely than has been the custom in the past. For this pur- 
pose the end-points of the indicators established above are of 
value. For preparing sodium hypochlorite solution (Dakin's 
solution) for chlorin and sodium carbonate, a method is out- 
lined which secures the required hypochlorite, concentration 
and also the desired alkalinity, simply by using definite 
amounts of carbonate and chlorin. 

67. Creatin and Creatinin Metabolism.—The ingestion of 
diets excessively high in protein fails to induce the excretion 
of creatin in normal women and men. Diets yielding 3,490 
to 3,900 calories a day, whether accompanied by a moderate 
(13 gm.) or large (27 gm.) nitrogen intake, exert no appre- 
ciable influence on creatin-creatinin metabolism. It is the 
belief of the authors that no evidence has yet been adduced 
sufficient to justify the acceptance of a theory which postu- 
lates an exogenous origin of urinary creatin in the absence 
of creatin in the diet. 


Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, Chicago 
June, 1918, 36, No. 6 
68 Treatment of Dermatitis Venenata by Vegetable Toxins. A. 
Strickler, Philadelphia.—p. 327. 
69 Experiments with Roentgen Rays and Radium. W. H. Guy, Pirts- 


burgh.—p. 332. 
70 Folliculitis UWlerythematosa Reticuleta. G. M. Mackee and M. 
B. Parounagian, New York.—p. 339. 
71 Cheilitis Exfoliativa. D. W. Montgomery, San Francisco.—p. 363. 
Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, St. Louis 
June, 1918, 3, No. 9 
72 *Researches in Rheumatiem. W. Lintz, Brooklyn.—n. 5 
72 *Massive Infarction of Spleen; Report of Case. D: G ’ Richey, 


Pittsbur¢eh.—p. 519. 
74 *Etiology of Scarlet Fever. R. W. Pryer and G. Sewell, Detroit.— 


75 Pa. * of Renal Function Tests for General Use. W. T. 

. Vaughan.—p. 531. 

76 *Three Cases of Parietal Aortic Thrombosis. P. G. Woolley, Cin- 
cinnati.—p. 539. 

77 Tables for Use in Blood Analysis. F. A. Frankel, New York.— 
p. 548. 

78 Apparatus for Teaching — Device for Determination 
of Time of Muscular Contraction a. Relaxation. 2. Automatic 
Key. A. W. Downs and G. Hays, Montreal, Canada.—p. 5553. 

79 1 % Mounting for Carbon Dioxid Apparatus of Van Slyke. 

. Morse and L. L. Landenberger, Chicago.—p. 557. 


72. Researches in Rheumatism.—The object of Lintz’ work 
was to demonstrate that in at least a small percentage of 
cases of acute articular rheumatism a definite micro-organism 
can be isolated from the blood, and to establish the path- 
ogenicity of the micro-organism by animal experimentation. 
The four cases which yielded positive blood cultures were 
typical cases of acute articular rheumatism. The micro- 
organism isolated resembles a streptococcus. Acute articular 
rheumatism, with its frequent complication, pericarditis, has 
apparently been reproduced in a dog, by an organism isolated 
from the blood aa a patient suffering from a similar disease. 
Further studies are necessary to determine whether acute 
articular rheumatism is caused by a specific micro-organism. 

73. Massive Infarction of Spleen.—A negro man, 35 years 
of age, was admitted to the hospital in a semicomatose state. 
The only available history was that of a protracted deafness 
and that the onset of his present illness had antedated his 
death by a period of eight days. There was no history or 
antemortem, physical or laboratory finding which pointed to 
the presence of any splenic condition. The cause of death 
was directly referable to an acute suppurative meningitis 

), the origin of which was an old otitis media 
and mastoiditis. The spleen was very atrophic, showing a 
large area of necrosis, fibrosis and calcification, and two 
small peripheral masses of living splenic tissue surrounded 
by dense fibrous adhesions. The positive findings in the other 
viscera were coincidental to the acute infection of the men- 
inges, save for the presence of many small gallstones. No 
focus from which an embolus could have arisen was found. 
No congenital abnormalities were evident. 

74. Etiology of Scarlet Fever.—A preparation made from 
cultures of an organism isolated from tHe blood of a man 
dying of scarlet fever by a method aimilar to the preparation 
of typhoidin from the typhoid bacillus gives a higher per- 
centage of reactions in scarlet fever convalescents than is 
the case in other infectious diseases, while typhoidin gives 
slightly more positive reaction in other infectious diseases 
than it does following scarlet fever. The probability of a 
positive reaction with scarlatin, as the authors call this prep- 
aration, increases with the duration of disease and in people 
with no history of scarlet fever increases with age of the 
person tested. They do not hold that they have proved that 
this organism is the etiologic factor in scarlet fever, but that 
they have presented sufficient evidence to give this organism 
serious consideration as a possible and probable cause of the 
disease. 

76. Parietal Aortic Thrombosis.—Three cases are reported 
by Woolley in which aortic thrombosis occurred at the seats 
of syphilitic lesions. From these thrombi, emboli were carried 
to various portions of the body. In one case the symptoms 
were acute; in one they were chronic and referred to paralytic 
disturbances; in one they were probably acute and paralytic. 


Kansas Medical Society Journal, Topeka 
** 1918, 18. No. 6 
81 Treatment of Burns. M. Scacat, 1 133. 
82 Uremic Ulceration of 41. K. II. Major, Rosedale.—p. 136. 


Laryngoscope, St. Louis 
: June, 1918, 28, No. 6 
83 Pathology and Therapy of Tonsils in Light of Their Physiologic 
Function. P. J. Mink, Utrecht, Holland. 
Voices: Falsetto, Nasality, Hoarseness, Cleft Palate 
peech, Choreatic Speech, Anarthria, Voice of Deaf and Mental 
— 1. K. Seripture, New Vork. —p. 457. 
85 Lateral Sinus — Report of Three Cases. D. H. Ballon, 
Montreal, Canada.—p. 465. 
86 1 at — a ly — Physiology of Vestibular Labyrinth. 
II. Jones, Philadelphia.—p. 472. 
87 Periodic Attacks of Vasomotor Rhinitis Followed by Asthma and 
Symptoms of Paranoia, Recurring Over Period of Ten Years. 
J. R. Davies, Jr., Philadelphia.—p. 475. 
i Esophagus; Report of Case. E. Mayer, New York. 


89 Unusual Disease Conditions Apparently Cured by Tonsillectomy. 
V. Dabney, Washington, D. C.—p. 479. 

90 Case of Pansinusitis on One Side with Tic Doloureux on Other 

Dwyer, New York.—p. 48>. 

H. Arrowsmith, Brooklyn.—p. 48). 


‘ecropsy. W. L. Culbert and J. 6. 
91 Laryngectomy for Epithelioma. 


92 Embryonic Carcinoma of Ethmoid and Roof of Antrum. J. A. 
MacKenty, New York.—p. 491. 
93 Adenoids in Adults. F. A. Lewis, Auburn, N. Y.—p. 493. 


Medical Record, New York 
June 29, 1918, oa. No. 26 
1 1 Organization of Department of Health of City for 
ew York. S. Smith, New York.—p. 1115. 
What General Practitioner Should Know a — Gonorrhea 
in Male. A. L. Wolbarst, New York.—p. 1 
Arsenicale Produced by 1 Iron. D. W. 
San Francisco.—p. 1 
Normal and Abnormal Psychiatry. B. Lemchen, Dunning, III.— 
Some Medical Antecedents. J. A. Hagemann, Pittsburgh.—p. 1125. 
'New Method of More pper Border of 
Vork. —p. 
99. Method of Determining Upper Border of Liver by 
Means of Percussion.—Laporte percusses from above down- 
ward in the mammillary line, laying the end phalanx of the 
index finger firmly on the chest wall parallel to the ribs and 
using a medium strong percussion stroke. At the first 
change of sound from clear pulmonary resonance to a some- 
what duller sound a line is drawn on the chest wall. Then 
place the finger over the liver dulness at the lower costal 
margin and percuss with the lightest possible percussion 
(threshold percussion, so light that over liver dulness hardly 
any sound is audible) upward until a slightly more resonant 
percussion sound is perceived (lower lung border). Another 
line is placed on the thorax at this point. The true upper 
liver border lies half way between these two lines. In all 
Laporte percussed 100 cases to determine the upper liver 
border, all of which were controlled fluoroscopically. Of 
these 100 patients forty-one were examined by the old method. 
In the vast majority of these, the upper liver border was 
placed too high, sometimes as much as 5 or 6 cm. Fifty-nine 
cases were percussed by the new method and the results were 
and 
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Medicine and Surgery, St. Louis 
April, 1918, 2, No. 4 

100 Army and Tuberculosis. P. K. Brown, San Francisco.—p. 389. 
101 Examination of Enlisted Men for Tuberculosis. P. Gath.—p. 396. 
102 Tuberculous Lymph Glands of Neck Treated by Roentgenotherapy. 

C. A. Pfender, Washington, D. C.—p 
103 Diagnosis of Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis. M. F. Morris, Jr., 
Mass. —p. 418. 
10% Practical Diagnosis of Tuberculosis from Treatment Standpoint. 

W. H. Waiicreca, Chicago.—p. 429. 
105 ane Factors in Etiology of Tuberculosis, Theoretically 


O. H. Brown, Phoenix, Ariz.—p. 434. 

106 Treatment of War Cases of Tuberculosis by 2— Pneumo- 
thorax. M. E. Lapham, Highland, N. C.—p. 44 

107 Phthisiophobia. S. A. Slater, Oil City, Pa.—p. 2 

108 Occluded Renal Tub y. J. R. Caulk and 
H. C. Greditzer, St. Louis.—p. 453. 

109 Roentgen Diagnosis of Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis. M. J. 
Hubeny, Chicago.—p. 457. 

110 Causation’ and Prevention of War. J. Dworetzky, Staten Island, 
N. Y.—p. 487. 

New York Medical Journal 
June 29, 1918, 107, No. 26 

111 Prevention of Hydrophobia. II. L. Abramson, New York.—p. 1209. 

112 Defective Vision; Its Pathologic Significance. A. Gumbiner, New 
York.—p. 1214. 

113 * of C — Callosum. J. Byrne and A. II. Harrigan, New 
ork.—p. 1217. 

114 Tetany. C. E. Hyde, Bridgeport, Conn. 

115 1 in Treatment of Wounds. 


Seal. New Vork — 


116 *. Feicile Entity with Vomiting, Somnolence and Acetone. II. 
Lowenburg, Philadelphia.—p. 1220. 

117 Gastro-Intestinal Diseases in Aged. S. Floersheim, New York.— 
p. 1223. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal, Athens 
June, 1918, 21, No. 9 


118 Treatment of Fractures of Neck of Femur; Whiiman's Abduction 
Treatment. G. M. Dorrance, Philadelphia.—p. 551. 

119 Pneumococcic Peritonitis. E. W. Meredith, Pittsburgh.—p. 556. 

120 Treatment of Fracture of Patella. C. D. Schaeffer, Allentown.— 


p. 558. 
121 Surgical “+ sel in Tuberculous Peritonitis. L. J. Hammond, 


Philadelphia. 561. 
122 Treatment’ of Chronic Hypertrophic. Rhinitis, E. J. Stein, Lan- 
caster.—p. 564 
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123 Traumatic Sixth and Seventh Nerve Paralysis; tive Teeat- 
ment with Functional Recovery. T. Jj. —p. 568, 

124 Treatment of Malignancy in Mouth and Throat by — R. H. 
Boggs, Pittsburgh. —p. $71. 

125 Functional Tests of Kidney in Diagnosis and Prognosis. O. H. P. 
Pepper, Philadelphia.—p. 575. 

126 Radium in War Surgery. W. H. Cameron, Pittsburgh.—p. 579. 


Public Health Journal, Toronto 
June, 1918, . No. 6 
127 Trait of Medical Vampire. F. Paul, Toronto.—p. 249. 
128 ble Diseases. M. M. Seymour, 
— . 
129 Relation of Alcohol to Acquistion of Venereal Diseases G. Bates. 


130 Why ke Is Worth White to Construct Sewerage Systems in Small 
Towns of Ontario. F. A. Dallyn.—p. 271. 
131 Case of Generali lized Vaccinia. 


133 Social Background. Children as Wards p. J. Rench.—p. 
134 — Control and New State. F. U. Stapleford.—p. 205. 


Southern Medical Journal, Birmingham, Ala. 
June, 1918, 11. No. 6 
135 Treatment of Locomotor Ataxia and Genral Paresis by i. 
— eS of Bichlorid of Mercury. R. B. McBride Nas, 
exas.—p. 
136 Practical Discussion of Carminatives. G. M. Niles, Atlanta, Ga. 
—p. 41 
137 Cercomonas Diarrhea and Its Management. S. k. Simon, New 
Orleans.—p. 414. 
138 1 Sut and Diseases Related. T. P. Hinman, Atlanta, Ga.— 


139 Rea a as Health Problem. H. Boswell, Magee, Miss. 


422. 

140 North Carolina Plan 2 ened Health Work. B. E. Washburn, 
Raleigh, N. C.—p. 4 

141 Latent 3.“ 21 Syphilis in and About Joints. E. 8. 
Hatch, New Orleans.—p. 431. 

142 Scrotal baie 2 Grafts in 12 Injuries of Penis. S. R. Benedict, 
Birmingham.—p. 438. 

143 Cancer of Penis; Report of Case M. V. Dabney, Birmingham.— 

144 Ute of Radium in Nonmalignant Uterine Hemorrhage. C. J Miller 
and E. I. King, New Orleans.—p. 

145 How Industrial Can Beet = Government 
During War. J. C. Bloodgood, 

146 Retinochoroiditis Juxtapapillaris (Jensen’ * D H. H. 
Martin, Savannah, Ga.—p. 455. 

tions Under Ether. D. Sanger, Baltimore.—p. 459. 

148 Value Retinoscope and. Fab Disk tm 
Refraction. A. B. Mason, Waycross, Ga.—p. 466. 


135. Treatment of Locomotor Ataxia and Paresis.— 
McBride employs mercuric chlorid intraspinally. From one 
sixtieth to one fortieth of a grain of mercuric chlorid, dis- 
solved in from 1 to 2 c.c. of distilled water, is introduced into 
one-half ounce or more of spinal fluid that has been collected 
from the patient into a glass funnel. Experience with some 
cases has convinced McBride that infected blood is capable 
of reinfecting the spinal fluid or vice versa. Where the 
interval between spinal treatments has been long he has 
found some fluids that had become negative to the spinal fluid 
tests, again become positive, and they became so before 
clinical symptoms were manifest in many cases. It was not 
until he combined the intraspinal and intravenous methods 
of treatment that both the blood and spinal fluid became 
negative to all tests. Results obtained by this combined 
method are very gratifying and the treatment leads to an 
absolute cure so far as clinical symptoms are concerned, for 
at least a good period of time. So far none diligently treated 
has fallen down. 
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ty.—p. 121. 
150 1 for More Careful Refraction. J. D. Pifer, Joplin, Mo.— 
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Leavenworth, Kan.—p. 
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Houston.—p. 63. 
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Titles marked with an asterisk (*) are abstracted below. Single 
case reports and trials of new drugs are usually omitted. 


British Medical Journal, London 
June 8, 1918, 1. No. 2997 


1 State, V. 
tti.—p. 
2 C. E. H. 
3 


Leptomeningii Resembling Botulism. S. T. Steward. 

4 Early, — Effective Reduction and Fixation of Gunshot Fractures 

of Femur. O. H. Williams.—p. 

8 nr in Diagnosis of — C. J. Martin, P. Hartley 

F. EK. Williams. —p. 642. 

6 “Postoperative Pulmonary” Due to Condition of Blot 

5. pris Rai in of Dysentery.—The authors 
tested the serum from 151 cases of dysentery from whose 
stools bacilli of this group had been isolated, and found that 
in only fifty-eight did the patient’s serum contain ten or more 
agglutinin units, that is, less than 40 per cent. of the persons 
who had recently been infected by a member of the Flexner- 
Y group exhibited an agglutinin content in the serum of ten 
or more units. In every case of proved Shiga infection the 
patient’s serum agglutinated the standard agglutinable cul- 
ture used, and this agglutination was always complete in the 
highest dilution of the patient’s serum tested. These results 
indicate that in the case of infections due to B. dysenteriae 
Shiga determination of the agglutinin content of the patient's 
serum constitutes a valuable method of diagnosis. 

6. Postoperative Pulmonary Embolism.—Smith says that if 
the full normal proportion of water is present in the blood 
before operating pulmonary embolism will not occur. Replace 
by the rectum the amount of liquid lost by vomiting, catharsis, 
sweating, hemorrhage and urine, either during the operation 
or immediately after it. Encourage the patient to move the 
lower limbs freely, if not during the first two days at least 
during the next ten. Give the patient abundance of water 
between meals and during the night; it may be hot or cold, 
sweet, sour, or salty, in the form of lemonade, barley water, 
weak tea without milk, or beef tea; a jug and drinking cup 
with spout should be left within reach so that it may be taken 
when wanted without waiting for the nurse to come. Speedy 
operating lessens embolism because it means less hemorrhage, 
and less sweating and less loss of water from the system. 
Round pointed needles with flat eyes are much less likely 
to cause hemorrhage than ones with cutting edges, and shou!d 
alone be used in the abdomen. 


Edinburgh Medical Journal 
June, 1918, 20, No. 6 
7 Perforated Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer. W. 0. Wood.—p. 358. 
8 Cerebrospinal Fever. P. W. Maclagan.—p. 370. 
9 Training of Student of Medici i 
R. Marshall, W. C. Sillar 


and R. 8 
of Medical Studeate. 

J. Robertson, M. Hay and H. Stewart.—p. 398. 

Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, London 

June 1, 1918, 91. No. 11 

11 Case Blackwater Fever with Prowazekia in Urine. E. T. 
—— 113. 

Endoplasma 


12 Genus Castellani, 1914. S. L. Brug.—p. 114. 


Lancet, London 
June 8, 1918, 1, No. — 
13 *Kineplastic Amputations. V. Putti.—p. 79 
14 Methods of General Anesthesia in Facial 888 R. Wade.— 


p. 794 
15 So. Cal ymptoms in Organic Nerve Injuries. J 
S. B. Stopford.—p. 795. 


16 as Th Regression in Psychologie Medicine. M. Nicoll. 


4 H. Blake way 799. 
Effect of — W. W. C. 
Topley and S. G. Platts.—p. 800. 


13. Kineplastic Amp A tations.— Ki tie plastics, or kine- 
plastics, is the term applied to any kind of bloodless or 
operative plastics that tend to economize, restore, or sub- 
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stitute muscular masses which can be employed toward 
imparting direct and voluntary movement to an artificial limb. 
In an actual, or antecedent, amputation or disarticulation, the 
tendon and muscle, provided they have the necessary physio- 
logic protection (skin, vessels, nerves, etc.) can generally be 
used for the kinematic prosthesis, provided that they admit 
of the formation of an artificial point of attachment, to be 
protected in a similar manner. 

Kinematization can be effected, or prepared for, at the time 
that the primary amputation is made; it can also be done on 
stumps that have already healed. Motor flaps may vary as 
to their number, position, shape and function. The most 
elementary and the most commonly used, are the clava and 
ansa motors, and also those obtained by means of the canal- 
izing, or tunnelizing, of the muscular masses. As regards 
the number, the motor can be single, double or multiple; in 
function it can be either unimotor or plurimotor. When the 
motor is made to execute two opposite movements in succes- 
sion one to the other it is called alternative. According to 
the position they occupy motors are either terminal when 
placed at the extremity of the stump, or extra-terminal 
should they be placed in the continuity of the stump. Up to 
the present the upper limb has been the part that has been 
the most frequently kinematized, but the number of successful 
cases of kinematization of the lower limbs is daily increasing. 

Putti says that skin flaps, muscular insertions, various bone 
and tendinous fragments and segments of limbs, which wou'd 
seem utterly superfluous under ordinary circumstances for 
the preparation of ordinary stumps, are to be considered of 
the greatest value in view of the future kineplastics. A motor 
flap, in order to correspond with the object for which it is 
made, must conform to the following requirements: 1. It must 
possess every requisite for withstanding a firm, resisting and 
painless, grip, also a traction that, in not a few instances, 
may attain a high degree. 2. It must be provided with a 
sufficient amount of functional muscular tissue to guarantee 
the accomplishment of the task that will be demanded of it. 
The primary conditions for obtaining the first requisites are: 
1. That the motors be covered with skin in perfect condition, 
well nourished, and provided with a normal degree of sensi- 
bility. 2. That, with regard to its shape and dimensions, the 
motor be of a size suitable for the fastening of the hooks, 
wings, and reds that are destined to transmit the functional 
movement to the artificial limb. The muscular masses must 
be sought for and obtained from among those of which the 
stump still disposes, and that, on account of their anatomic 
structure and physiologic disposition for the production of 
broad, strong and independent contractions, are best adapted 
to the task. 

As the tendon is the element best adapted for the trans- 
mission of muscular contractions, it must he largely employed 
for the formation of motor flaps. Should the tendon be miss- 
ing the muscles must be utilized either by including muscular 
bundles within the terminal motors or by tunnelizing the mus- 
cular masses in order to obtain extra-terminal motors. The 
antagonistic powers, indispensable to all active movement, 
must be provided either from the stump itself, by the forma- 
tion of motors with elements belonging to muscular groups 
of opposite action, or from the artificial limb by means of 
elastic resistance in the opposite direction to the resistance 
offered by the motor flap. 

With a view to gaining both space and integuments it may 
be advantageous, at times, to shorten slightly the bony stump 
and to perform excision of superfluous muscular masses; this, 


however, depends on the bone being sufficiently long to allow 


it. In order to provide such materials as may be missing 
in loco recourse may be had to the numerous methods that 
modern plastic surgery places at our disposal, as, for instance, 
skin, muscular, aponeurotic, or osseous transplantation, etc. 
Arthroplastics, with the interposition of aponeurotic, flap, may 
be utilized so as to render mobile those stump segments 
which, through stiffness and ankylosis, have become unusable. 
By these same means neo-arthrosis can be created in the 
continuity of the stump, thus giving the motor flap the power 
to develop a leverage action. 

As a result of kineplastics, it is possible to utilize those stumps 
which, up to the present, had always been held as incapable 


Tuberculosis. H. M. Davies —p. 295. 
24 Bone Changes Occurring in wor Recklinghausen’s Disease. E. F. 
25 Mr Nepbritix. N. M. Keith and W. W. D. ene 229. 
—— — of Chest. J. M. F. Brickdale.—p. 267. 


studied by Hebert. He says: Dyspnea is the 
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cases of mediastinal sarcoma. The main bronchi are found, 
generally to have suffered severely. Ten of the twenty-six 
cases showed invasion of heart muscle. 


Diphtheritic 
vinced that diphtheritic paralysis at any rate in the initial 
and most characteristic of its stages, and of cranial nerve 


to be a twofold mechanism in the production of diphtheritic 
paralysis in man. There is the initial sometimes severe and 
relatively short-lived local paralysis, due to the action of the 
toxin, which has ascended the nerves innervating the local 
lesion, on the nerve nuclei in the brain stem. Secondly, there 
is the later, longer-lasting generalized paralysis, which is part 


nonresolving group is characterized by: (a) 
1. ( Per- 


tional tests are of the greatest value in forming an opinion 
as to the extent of renal impairment. The gravity of certain 
cases may be entirely overlooked if one depends on clinical 


» the urea content of the 
blood, and the concentration of the chlorids in the urine are 
the most helpful. When the acute symptoms subside and the 
above tests give more or less normal results, Ambard’s coeffi- 
cert often shows evidence of a damaged kidney. Prognosis 
as to ultimate complete recovery, even in the resolving group, 
must be guarded. In the nonresolving group many cases show 
relatively early in the disease evidence of permanent renal 
change. The exhibition of alkali therapy is of distinct service 
in many cases, as shown not only by a restoration of the nor- 
mal acid base relationship in the blood, but also by an improve- 
ment in renal function. 

In cases terminating fatally in the first two weeks of the 
disease an int itis is the most striking 


histologic feature ; in cases in which death has occurred in the 
fifth week there is found, in addition, a proliferation of the 


of functional movement. as, for instance. the carpal stumps, lymphocyte, but. like it, possessing little cytoplasm. The 
the very short forearm stumps, and the disarticulation stumps. nucleus has a capsule which sometimes appears to be rather 
The surgeon who, in the case of shoulder disarticulation, shrunken, and it stains less deeply than does that of the 
succeeds in sparing the deltoid and pectoralis major, in cover- lymphocyte. It contains a granular network and a well- 
ing these muscles with skin and in finding means for creating marked cosinophil nucleolus. The cells are sometimes seen 
a point of attachment may be congratulated on having pre- in pairs, and lie in“ a delicate connective tissue reticulum. 
served for the benefit of the mutilated man a precious func- Spindle cells, giant cells, and cells resembling the myelocyte 
tional capital. With regard to the difficult problem of utili- were present in small numbers. 
zing short forearm or short leg stumps, the solution will be Primary media&tinal sarcoma invades the lung, in the 
enormously facilitated through the preparation of points of majority of cases, by extension from the mediastinal glands. 
attachment that correspond to the insertion of the biceps and 
patella tendons. 
Medical Journal of Australia, Sydney 
May 18, 1918, 1. No. 20 Ned Mvasion © 
19 Agglutination After Administration of Typhoid and Paratyphoid aStinal sarcoma are often wrongly diagnosed as pulmonary 
Vaccines, M. k Inglis—p. 405. To be contirued. tuberculosis, and occasionally as aortic aneurysm or as pul- 
20 Practice of Anesthetics. E. H. Embicy.—p. 410. monary fibrosis. 
Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Oxford 
April, 1918, 2, No. 43 
21 of Primary Mediastinal Sarcoma. . T. —8 ing — ten 
22 *Pathogencsis of Diphtheritic Paralysis. F. M. R Walshe—p. 191. system; the toxin elaborated in the membrane passing up to 
23 Importance of Mechanical Factor im Treatment of Pulmonary the medulla in the perineural lymph channels of the cranial 
V. 
— Se general s de toxemia 12 
to the amount of lung tissue involved. It was present in al . 
of the cases, and in the majority was very marked. Cough is — . presented by Keith and 
; 4 Thomson were rty-three specially selected 
generally a prominent, and often the carliest. symptom. The typical cases of war nephritis. These cases are divided into 
amount of sputum is, as a rule, small, and less than in cases two : Resolving and nonresolvi The lvi 
groups: ng. resolving 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. Malignant cells can occasionally group is characterized by: (a) Rapid disappearance of 
be recognized in it. Hemoptysis is said to be an unimportant = edema accompanied by a distinct diuresis, copious excretion 
symptom, but it was recorded in 24 per cent. of the cases. of chlorids and fall in blood pressure. (b) Rapid diminution 
Loss of weight, though not so pronounced as in most cases in amount of albumin in urine. (c) Relatively good renal 
of extrathoracic malignant disease, is almost invariably pres- 
ent to a greater or less extent. Night sweats were present in 
3% per cent. of the cases, and seemed to bear no relation to 
pyrexia. Pain is a common complaint, cyanosis, venous dila- yrine. (c) Development of permanent retinal changes. (d 
tation, and edema form an important group of symptoms. Grave impairment of renal function. yy - 
Dysphagia, hoarseness, and contracted pupil are not uncom- following a focus of infection is a distinct entity from war 
mon, and may be among the carlier symptoms. Vomiting and nephritis. Relapses are of frequent occurrence in both types 
hiccough are more rarely seen. Coma, delusions, and mental of the disease and are of serious prognostic significance. 
derangement occur in the later stages. The symptoms due Functional studies during relapse give many interesting 
to metastatic deposits in the abdomen are few, and occur late. results as regards the different methods of excretion of differ- 
Cerebral metastases, when they occur, are more important. ent substances by the kidney. An acidosis of moderate degree : 
Primary mediastinal sarcoma arises in the lymph gland is present. In the resolving group this disappears with general 
structures of the thorax; that is, the thymus and the lymph improvement, but in the nonresolving group alkali therapy is 
glands, except in the cases of the rarer forms of sarcoma required to restore the normal acid base relationship. Func- 
such as lipoma sarcomatodes and osteosarcoma and chondro- 
sarcoma, and in the cases of growths of subpleural origin 
which should really be classed as endotheliomas. Starting 
in a gland the new growth enlarges, both by extension along thon . Im the early stages o sease t 
lymphatics to neighboring glands and by breaking through 
the capsule and invading surrounding connective tissue, to 
: form an irregularly lobulated tumor which increases in size 
in the direction of least resistance. The more rapidly grow- 
ing of these tumors are, as a rule, soft and white, exuding a 
milky fluid on section. Small hemorrhages are often seen in 
the deeper parts, and generally some pigmented glandular 
remnants. There is usually an ill-defined capsule, continuous 
with the connective tissue stroma of the growth. Small grey 
or dull yellow areas of degeneration are present. especially 
in the more fibrous, more slowly growing tumors, some of 
which are of a daffodil yellow color. The metastatic deposits 
and the secondary extensions sometimes show the true fea- 
tures of the growth better than do the mediastinal glands. 
Degeneration is especially common in the pulmonary growth, 
owing no doubt to superadded septic infection. 
Microscopically, the twenty-six cases of the series presented . AAA 
ve. y similar characteristics. The cell common to all was an tissue, small round celled infiltration and flattening of the 
ovz! cell rather larger, sometimes much larger, than the epithelium lining the convoluted tubules. Cases in which 
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death has been delayed to the seventh week of the disease 
show the proliferated cells of Bowman's capsule replaced by 
fibrous tissue, with resulting sclerosis of the Malpighian tuft, 
increase of interstitial tissue, and widespread and severe tubu- 
lar changes. 

26. Gunshot Wounds of Chest.—One hundred and sixty-nine 
cases of injury to the chest came under Brickdale’s observa- 
tion during the last half of 1916. The patients were in most 
cases admitted within a week after the injury. The initial 
symptoms were collapse, pain, more or less shortness of breath 
(often only on exertion), fever, and hemoptysis. Hemoptysis 
occurred in 117, or 77.4 per cent. As a rule the amount is 
— and the symptom needs no special treatment. In 

twenty-seven cases diagnosed as laceration or bruising of the 
lung, in which there were no signs of hemothorax, hemoptysis 
occurred in all. Febrile symptoms are present in the large 
majority of cases. The physical signs of hemothorax are 
usually quite distinctive. They may be confirmed by roent- 
genography and exploratory puncture. Jaundice of the toxic 
type was observed in two cases. Abdominal injuries occurred 
in three cases, and were fatal. Lesions of the nervous system 
were noted in four cases. In two the spinal cord was dam- 
aged, Producing paraplegia; in two there were peripheral 
nerve injuries producing paresis of the right arm. Hematuria 
occurred in one case. s emphysema was noted in 
occurred in one 


The gross mortality of the 150 penetrating wounds of the 
chest was nine, 5.6 per cent., but not all of these patients died 
of thoracic injuries. The deaths which were attributable to 
purely intrathoracic injuries were four in number, or 2.5 per 
cent. of the total number of cases. This includes one patient 
who died of septic pericarditis and pleurisy. Of the, nine 
deaths which occurred in the entire geries all but one, were 
due to septic infection. In twenty severely infected cases 
there were four deaths from purely intrathoracic causes (20 
per cent.). When the fluid withdrawn by the exploring syr- 
inge is found to contain numerous bacilli, streptococci, or 
pus cells, the ordinary surgical treatment for an empyema is 
necessary. The lightly infected cases may be treated in the 
same was as those which are bacteriologically sterile, but 


they require careful watching, and often repeated explora- 


tion, as in some the infection becomes more severe, definite 


size of the effusion and its effects on the position of the heart 


and the general comfort of the patient. 


Archives des Maladies de l’Appareil Digestif, etc., Paris 
April, 1918, ®, No. 11 

27 Lamblia En eritis. R. Goiffon and J. C. Roux.—p. 601. 

28 M. Ein- 


horn (New Vork) .—p. 616. 
29 *Paradoxie Chemistry of the Stomach with Gastric Ulcer. I. 
30 Ictero-Hemorrhagic Spirochetosis. R. Savignac.—p. 645. 


Timbal.—p. 625. 
29. Deficient Gastric Secretion with Gastric Ulcer.—Timbal 
has encountered eleven cases in which ulceration occurred 
in stomachs with achlorhydria or hypochlorhydria. These 
cases of paradoxic chemistry show that too much reliance 
must not be put on chemical exploration of the stomach. As 
a rule, however, there is some anatomic viciation which 
explains the abnormal functional findings, and some inflam- 
matory process must have been responsible fof the anatomic 
viciation. He warns further that in estimating the findings 
after a test meal the concentration is very important. During 
the digestion of the Ewald meal, concentration at the 
thirtieth minute is 0.09; at one hour, 0.06, which corresponds 
normally to the acme of digestion, and then the concentration 
diminishes progressively down to 0.01. When the concen- 
tration is above 0.06, we can be confident that the acme of 
the digestion has not been reached; when belew 0.06, that it is 
past. By this means we can estimate tardy or early hyper- 
.chorhydria and thus escape labeling certain cases as hypo- 
chlorhydria when there is really excessive secretion. In some 
the concentration was 0.07, which showed that the stomach 


contents had been withdrawn before the digestive process 
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had reached its height. This explanation based on the con- 
centration does not explain the cases lacking hydrochloric 
acid in any form. In his experience, these were mainly cases 
of ulcer on the lesser curvature. The symptoms with these 
ulcers, spasm of the cardia, salivation and nausea, suggest 
that the pneumogastric nerve is responsible for them, and 
that the ulcer injures this nerve directly. Syphilitic changes 
may cooperate in some cases. 


Archives des Maladies du Cour, etc., Paris 
May, 1918, 11. No. 5 


32 *Peripheral Signs of Cardiac 1 C. Pezzi.—p. 201. 


32. Peripheral Signs of Cardiac Symphysis.—Pezzi gives 
the tracings in some cases, showing the paradoxic sien Gn the 
swelling of the veins of the neck in the course of a tranquil 
inspiration. It shows in the tracings by an arterial wave of 
moderate amplitude during expiration; the amplitude is larger 
during the respiratory pause. This is the paradoxic pulse of 


mechanical origin, which Griesinger and Kussmaul explained 


by mechanical factors causing the disappearance of the 
arterial pulse during inspiration on account of adhesion 
between the mediastinum and the pericardium. The paradoxic 
pulse of dynamic—generally respiratory—origin occurs only 
in forcible inspiration. lt is accompanied by the collapse of 
the vein during inspiration, and shows in the tracings by an 
arterial wave higher during expiration, while during the 
respiratory pause the amplitude is moderate. The presystolic 
liver pulse is the most instructive sign of concomitant endo- 
pericardiac symphysis. This presystolic pulsation in the liver 
testifies that there is some obstacle impeding the right auricle 
from emptying its contents into the ventricle below. The 
auricle has to redouble its effort of systole in order to force 
its contents along, and this forces some of its contents back 
into the inferior vena cava as far as the liver. If the heart 
lies free in the pericardium, even if the latter is adherent to 
the mediastinum, there is no need for this extra effort. It 
becomes necessary however if the ventricle is encircled by 
a pericardium whose two sheets are fused together. This 
stiff shell prevents the normal play of both ventricle and 
auricle. 
Archives de Médecine des Enfants, Paris 
June, 1918, 21, No. 6 
33 *Visceral Spasms in Inherited Syphilis. H. H. Barbier.—p. 281. 
34 Cultivation of Diphtheria Bacilli on Sweetened Gelose. E. C. 
Aviragnet and Le Soudier.—p. 299. 
Recent Works on Effects on Infants of Fat-Free Diet J. Comby. 
— 9. 


33. Visceral Spasms in Inherited Syphilis. Barbier reiter- 
ates that the nervous system of the child may suffer pre- 
dominantly from inherited syphilis, the clinical picture simu- 
lating acute or tuberculous meningitis, epilepsy or insular 
sclerosis. If one bears in mind the possibility of syphilis as 
a causal factor in such cases, treatment may be instituted in 
time. Other manifestations on the part of the nervous system 
are periodical paroxysmal vomiting, attacks of enteralgia, and 
nocturnal enuresis. He describes in detail seven typical cases 
of paroxysmal vomiting in children of 4, 5, 7 and 10, in fami- 
lies with known syphilis in parents or grandparents. Two 
of the children were brother and sister. In some of the cases 
there were meningeal symptoms or other nervous manifes- 
tations. In one family one child had enuresis and recurring 
enteralgia; another, headache and vomiting about once a 
month, and a third, epileptiform attacks. The vomiting 
occurs spontaneously, with no connection with meals, often 
fasting. It is generally preceded by a few hours or days 
and is accompanied by violent frontal headache. There is no 
nausea ; the child suddenly grows pale, and vomits in a gush. 
In some cases this was repeated twenty times in the twenty- 
four hours, and there was some blood in the vomit. The child 
returns to his play as soon as the attack is over. The inter- 
vals between attacks are irregular; there may be two or three 
a year or at longer intervals. They are rarely shorter han 


a few months, but the tendency may keep up for years to 
puberty. Lumbar puncture gives the clue as the Wassermann 
reaction is always positive, whether or not there is lympho- 
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instance. 
pus appears 9 € picura, and reaction becomes necessary. 
In simple sterile hemothorax the treatment will depend on the 
— 


Bulletin de l’Académie de Médecine, Paris 
May 21, 1918, 78, No. 20 
3 Early Vaccination of the Newborn. W 391. 
Hemiplegia from Tuberculous Meningitis. —p. 393. 


Bulletins de la Société Méd. des Hépitaux, Paris 
April 19, 1918, 42, No. 13 


*Epilepsy Consecutive to — P. 
2 *Multiple Complications of Scarlet Fever. P. alee and H. 
Gimbert.—p. 373. ~ 
43 Tardy Tachyeardia of Scarlet Fever. P. Nobécourt and H. Grim- 
8. 


38. Abnormal Reactions in Blood Serum and Spinal Fluid 
in Epilepsy.—Epilepsy is unmistakably the result of lesions 
of the meninges and cortex; and in the majority of cases 
these can be traced to inherited syphilis. These statements 
by Babonneix and David are based on a number of etiologic, 
clinical and therapeutic arguments, and they now present 
further evidence in the reactions found in the body fluids 
of both the epileptics and their parents. In ten epileptics the 
Wassermann reaction was found weakly positive in the blood 
serum in seven and strongly positive in two; negative in only 
one case. In over 50 per cent. there was also slight lympho- 
cytosis in the cerebrospinal fluid. Like tuberculosis and like 
acquired syphilis of the nervous system, inherited syphilis 
of the nervous system seems to proceed in waves, poussées 
évolutives. 

40. Lethargie Encephalitis—Claude describes a case of 
toxic-infectious encephalitis with somnolence, lethargy to 
such an extent that there was no psychic or motor reaction, 
incontinence of urine, and narcolepsy, with transient delirium. 
Headache, fatigue, somnolency, fever and general malaise 
were the first symptoms, and now, nearly three months later, 
there are still some apathy and loss of memory. 

41. Epilepsy Consecutive to Meningitis —Sainton describes 
a second case in which, six months after recovery from 
meningitis, epileptic seizures developed. In his first case the 
interval was one month. Netter has had epilepsy develop 
after cerebrospinal meningitis only twice in 253 cases. 

42. Complications of Scarlet Fever.—The young soldier 
during his scarlet fever developed acute articular rheumatism, 
mitral endocarditis, nephritis and tardy tachycardia. The 
tachycardia was still evident in the tenth week, as an ortho- 
static tachycardia, although the heart and kidney distur- 
bances had apparently long entirely retrogressed. 


Paris Médical 
April 27, 1918, 8, No. 17 
*Eosinophils in Pleural Effusions. Petzetakis. 321. 

2 — 1 Kinked Colon. R. Gaultier-p. 329. 

in Pleural Effusions.—Petzetakis declares 
that ‘local eosinophilia is more common with pleural effusions 
than generally suspected. He reports here four cases of 
associated eosinophilia and basophilia with a hemorrhagic 
pleural effusion, or with traumatic hemothorax. The eosin- 
ophils in some cases reached 60 or 75 per cent. They seemed 
to have been formed directly in the pleura, the result of a 
special degeneration of the leukocyte elements which occurs 
only in an aseptic medium. The sterility of the fluid explains 
the lack of symptoms. He ascribes to this same mechanism 
the eosinophilia of convalescence. The vascular system dur- 
ing an effusion may be regarded as a closed aseptic cavity, 
conditions entailing degeneration of the leukocytes and con- 
secutive eosinophilia. The eosinophils in the pleural effusion 
get into the blood finally, which explains the tardy eosin- 


ophilia. 
Presse Medicale, Paris 
° May 9, 1918, 26, No. 26 
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4. Bone Grafting. —Imbert has made a special study of this 
subject, and states that the tibia seems to be better for bone 
grafting than the fibula or a rib, for reasons which he enum- 
erates. Also that the final outcome of a graft cannot be 
estimated until after several years. He emphasizes further 
that the method of implantation of the graft is of prime 
importance; the best results are obtained when the graft is 
cut pointed to fit into a cavity made for it in the bone stump, 
or vice versa. This does away with the necessity for metal 
or other foreign body fixation. His experiments on animals 
always resulted in the complete absorption of a subcutaneous 
graft, but the focus of fracture in man, even when there seems 
to be a totally inert pseudarthrosis, still retains a latent bone- 
producing power which can be stimulated to action by some 
irritation. The implantation of a graft seems to be the most 
effectual means to accomplish this. 


47. Stovain Spinal Anesthesia—Desplas and Millet found 
that the stovain was all eliminated by the urine before the 
ninth hour in the fifty cases examined. The blood pressure 
dropped lower only in three of the forty men tested, and these 
were in severe shock when the anesthesia was begun. In all 
the others the blood pressure persisted normal or was brought 
down to normal. They are confident that in a number of the 
cases in which they were compelled to operate while the man 
was in profound shock, he would have with any 
other method of anesthesia. 


Progrés Médical, Paris 
April 20, 1918, 33, No. 16 
49 *Mental Disease among Combatants. H. dap 141. 
50 Case of Acquired Morbid Fear. P. Voivenel.—p. 1 
$1 Primary Suture of Shell Wound of Elbow in ——4 of 72. R. 
Didier.—p. 146. 
April 27, 1918, 33, No. 17 
52 Primary Resection for*Wounds of Joints. R. Leriche—p. 149. 
53 Simplified of Blood. J. Fiévez.—p. 150. 
54 Postoperative Meningitis. Lochelongue and R. Didier.—p. 151. 
55 A Medical Officer under Napoleon. P. Voivenel.—p. 152. 


49. An Army Center for Nervous and Mental Disease. 
Damaye has classified the psychiatric cases that passed 
through his ambulance during the last two years. He com- 
pares the types observed with the events of the war taking 
place at the time. His classification includes 131 different 
types of mental disturbance. Mental and neuropathic phe- 
nomena are generally associated. Of the total 908 men, 647 
were discharged cured or far on the road to a cure. Only 
23 had to be sent to an asylum; 12 died; 31 tried to commit 
suicide. The symptoms in men who had been wounded in the 
skull were of the neurastheniform type observed after con- 
cussions and bombardments. The physical condition was 
generally poor in all the men. A calomel purge was given 
at once, and the men were not allowed anything but milk 
and water, with sodium bicarbonate, for several days. Iodin 
and arsenic, especially sodium cacodylate, were found 
extremely useful. The younger soldiers were inclined to 
react with convulsions, like children, under the influence of 
extreme fatigue or intense emotional stress. 


Revue de Chirurgie, Paris 
Sept.-Oct. 1917, 36, No. 9-10. Published April, 1918 
56 *Petrolatomas. O. Jacob and Fauré-Fremiet.—p. 221. 
57 *Action of Hypochlorites. N. Fiessinger and R. Clogne.—p. 264. 
$8 Fractures of Lower Jaw. L. Imbert and P. Réal.—p. 304. 
59 Projectiles in Mediastinum. R. Le Fort.—p. 320. Continuation. 
60 War Wounds of Heart. H. Costantini and M. Vigot.—p. 383. 


56. Petrolat Seven cases are reported of tumors 
developing consecutive to injection of camphorated oil, the 
“oil” used being liquid petrolatum. The experiences on 
record with paraffin tumors should have warned against the 
use of petrolatum for the excipient. The tumors first became 
manifest from fixe to nineteen months after the injection. 
They did not modify the general health, but the pains from 


the tumors and their interference with the use of the limb | 


compelled their removal in each case. There was recurrence 
of the tumors in every instance, evidently from some particles 
of the petrolatum left in the tissues. The tumors should 
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cytosis. Any tendency to fever turns the scale toward tuber- 
culous meningitis in dubious cases. 
38 *Reactions in Blood Serum and Spinal Fluid in Epilepsy. I. 
Babonneix and H. David.—p. 357. 
39 Improvement in Leprosy under Cod Liver Oil. Balzer.—p. 360. 
| 
46 *Bone Grafting. L. Imbert.—p. 233. 
47 *Spinal Anesthesia. Desplas and P. Millet.—p. 234. 
48 Improvised Transfusion of Blood. P. Thévenard.—p. 237. 
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growth. 

57. Biologic Study of Alkaline H in War 
Wounds.—The conclusions of the extensive research reported 
are to the effect that the improvement realized in wounds 
treated by the Carrel continuous irrigation method is due 
more to the proteolytic action of the hypochlorites on mortified 
tissues rather than to any sterilizing action. The Dakin 
solution has a weak germicidal power, but on muscle tissue 
and in war wounds continuous irrigation with Dakin’s solu- 
tion, in the doses employed at present, does not realize a 
sterilization. All antiseptics may be classed in two grovps: 
the cytopexic and the cytolytic, namely, those which coagulate 
the albumins in the wound and thus create a barrier between 
them and the deeper elements, and those which dissolve these 
albumins and thus sweep out and clean out the wound. 
cytopexics are not antiseptics, and the cytolytics are only 
weakly antiseptic. The alkaline hypochlorites are cytolytic. 
Dakin’s solution is the form with a constant constitution, and 
its action is tolerated by the tissues. Its antiseptic power is 
weak; the more albumins it dissolves, the more diluted its 
antiseptic action. 

60. Immediate Operations on the Heart for War Wounds.— 
Costantini and Vigot emphasize that the operation should he 
terminated by transfusion of blood and that a curved and 
threaded needle should be used. This harpoons the wound, 
and the needle once planted is let go. By so doing, there is 
no risk of tearing the wall one is about to suture. Experi- 
ments on the cadaver indicate that ample access can be 
realized by resection of the fourth cartilage and a 3 cm. seg- 
ment of the sternum. The loss of these tissues is immaterial, 
while this technic relieves the heart from rubbing against 
this portion of the sternum and cartilage. The symptoms 
frem a war wound of the heart vary widely with the seat of 
the wound and the degree of the hemopericardium. A pro- 
jectile in the heart muscle may escape detection with the 
roentgen rays. When the rays fail to show hemopericardium, 
intervention is not urgent, as a rule, although there is always 
a possibility of extensive hemorrhage into the pleural cavity. 
In two cases described the men recovered after immediate 
removal of the projectile. In a third case the operation would 
have been feasible but for a fatal abdominal wound. After 
death the proposed operation on the heart was done as 
planned, confirming the assumed premises. In a fourth case 
the man died after the operation, and necropsy revealed 
injury of the lung explaining the fatality. 


April, 1918, 38, No. 4 
61 *Rupture of Aortic Valve from Muscular Effort P. Reinbold.— 


Pp 
62 *Treatment of Endemic Goiter. F. Messerli.—p. 248. 
63 *Retention of Elements of Bile. P. “47: 254. 
64 *School Inspection in Rural Districts. . Chapuis.—p. 260. 


61. Traumatic Rupture of Aortic Valve.—Reinbold remarks 
chat the aortic valve is less able than the mitral to resist 
rupture; in Ranelietti’s compilation in 1910, there were forty- 
nine cases of rupture of the aortic valve to twenty-seven of 
the mitral, two of the tricuspid and one of the pulmonary 
valve. With rare exceptions, only the valves in the left heart 
are liable to rupture from physical effort alone. In a case 
described, the man of 43 had always had good health. There 
was no history of scarlet fever or rheumatism. He does not 
smoke and is temperate in drinking and nothing could be 
found to throw any light on the suddenly developed valvular 
lesion except a slip on some stone steps, when he made a 
violent effort to keep from falling, seizing the balustrade with 
both hands. As he did this he felt a sharp pain, radiating 
to the left side of the head, with vertigo. He nearly fainted, 
but recovered and walked on feeling an oppression in his 
left side and noticing a peculiar sound in the heart region. 
The physician found a lesion in the aortic valve. 

Such lesions are important from the standpoint of accident 
insurance and workmen's compensation. A man with a 
ruptured valve is unable to do heavy work thereafter, and 
this detracts materially from his earning capacity. In 
athletics the muscles are keyed up and on the alert to respond 
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to the demands of the sport, but in a sudden slip on an icy 
staircase the muscles are caught unawares, and the surprise 
and wrench are incomparably greater. Under the influence 
of the surprise the effort made is excessive. On the other 
hand, if the previous condition was known with greater 
precision, there probably would not be so many cases recorded 
of “rupture of a sound valve.” The Swiss compensation laws 
provide for cases in which the injury is the result of an 
accident acting on a previously damaged organ. This prin- 
ciple is new in their jurisprudence, and it imposes on the 
profession the necessity for being on the alert to detect all 
the factors in the injury. The compensation of course is 
estimated lower when it is a question of a previously 
damaged organ. A retrospective diagnosis is often difficult, 
but it is indispensable in these cases. In the case reported, 
even in the absence of any known predisposition, there is 
still a possibility of arteriosclerosis, syphilis, and infectious 
endocarditis. In a middle aged man, arteriosclerosis seldom 
is revealed by petipheral manifestations. In the elderly, on 
the other hand, arteriosclerosis can be regarded as an organic 
modification entailed by age, and it cannot be accepted as of 
special causal importance. As the Wassermann reaction is 
relatively inconstant, a negative response leaves a query. In 


Germany the indemnities for traumatic heart lesions are 


estimated at 50 or 70 per cent. but these lesions sometimes 
permit light occupations. The physician’s word is decisive 
here. 


62. Benzonaphthol in Treatment of Goiter—Messerli has 
already published several communications on the benefit, with 
goiter, from systematic disinfection of the intestines. His works 
have been duly summarized in these columns, as on page 607 
of Tue Journat, Feb. 19, 1916. The goiters likely to be influ- 
enced by this means are the large soft goiters of the folli- 
cular, hypertrophic and parenchymatous types. He reports 
two new cases which apparently confirm anew his statements. 
The profile views of the young men show no trace of the 
goiter after five weeks of benzonaphthol, three doses daily, 
each 0.5 gm. The circumference of the neck at three levels 
had grown smaller by 4, 6 and 4 cm. in one case and by 
5. 5 and 1.5 cm. in the other. The disinfection of the intes- 
tines has to be kept up continuously. It does not interfere 
with iodin treatment of the goiter. His experience confirms 
MacCarrison’s statements as to the causal importance of 
intestinal abnormalities. 


63. Dissociated Retention of Elements of the Bile.—Gautier 
remarks that the easiest and simplest means of research in 
this line is with the urine. The Grimbert method is useful 
for determining the bile pigments, with the Hay sulphur 
reaction for the bile salts. Study of the blood dust always 
confirmed the urine findings in his experience, and this 
research on dissociated retention threw light on the functional 
capacity of the liver. It revealed even slight insufficiency, 
transient or durable, of the liver cell. Repeated examinations 
allow close surveillance of liver functioning, and he advocates 
this as a reliable aid in the diagnosis and prognosis in every 
case of suspected liver disease. He gives a few charts show- 
ing retention of bile pigments and even of urobilin in the 
course of pneumonia and scarlet fever; in some cases of 
cirrhosis of the liver there was retention merely of bile 
pigment. 

64. Medical in Rural Schools.—Chapuis com- 
ments approvingly on Pahud's article on this subject (sum- 
marized in these columns, May 18, 1918, p. 1508). Chapuis, 
however, insists that the medical inspection should watch 
over the children’s earlier years, to ensure better physical 
material when the children enter school. In the villages in 
his district, eighty of the 449 children entering school for the 
first time last year had signs of rachitis, and the chest was 
not of normal shape. In one village this was recorded of 
sixty-six of the 275 children. The country life and fresh air 
and exercise could not outbalance the effects of injudicious 
feeding in infancy. He has had two large cards printed, one 
with directions for feeding infants six months old, and the 
other, from 8 to 18 months old. er the mothers pay 


heed to the card the infants speedily throw off their rachitis 
and begin to thrive. 
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Correspundens-Blatt für Schweizer Aerste, Basel 
May 18, 1918, 48, No. 20 
65 Physiology and 
66 *Congenital S 


66. Cure of Bone Lesions from Congenital Syphilis.—Hotz 
gives a series of roentgenograms which show the gradual 
return of the bones to normal under the influence of specific 
treatment. The patient was a 3 months’ infant with various 
manifestations of congenital syphilis, severe osteochondritis. 
various superficial lesions, and coryza. In the ten weeks’ 
course of treatment, practically the normal shape of the bones 
was restored. The bone lesions of older children take much 
longer to retrogress than infants’, and the restitution is 
never so complete. In his case the periostitic process was 
slower in retrogressing than the osteochondritis, but in both 
the tendency to rapid recovery of normal conditions was 
amazing. The Wassermann reaction was still positive when 
the bone lesions had entirely retrogressed, as also in Hasler's 
similar case, while in Therstappen’s case it had veered to 
negative before the bone lesions had entirely retrogressed. 


67. Cause of Cretinism.—Finkbeiner found 5% per cent. 


males to 44 per cent. females in the 119 cretins in the Nollen 
district. The smaller the villages the larger the proportion 
of cretins, as also of deafmutes and of conscripts rejected on 
account of goiter. The native-born furnish the overwhelmirg 
majority of cases. He accepts this as disproving the infec- 
tion theory, as a pathogenic parasite could not distingu sh 
between those born in the region and those moving in later. 
Healthy persons from other regions need not fear cretin off- 
spring, not even when one parent is native-born. But a 
marriage between the native-born, even when both are 
healthy, is liable to yield cretin children, as there is usually 
some more or less distant blood relationship between the 
people in small, stable communities. Even moving to an 
endemic-free region does not avert this doom. It is not the 
place but the family taint that is responsible for the endemic. 
He reiterates that immigration is absolutely free from danger 
while emigration is no protection. Nothing was found in 
this district to sustain in any way the theory of water, soil, 
the thyroid or infection as responsible for cretinism. 
data all point to inbreeding, and that only by heredity can 
this form of degeneration appear in à family. Cretinism 
prevails in remote, shut-in communities, and it dies out when 
place becomes accessible by a railroad, or when indus- 
tries bring in new blood. This dying out of cretinism as 
transportation is improved is the reverse of what occurs with 
infectious diseases. For example, . disease (which 
has certain features resembling cretinism), has spread along 
the route of the railways in Brazil. 


Gazzetta degli Ospedali e delle Cliniche, Millta 
April 28, 38, No. 34 
69 Roentgen Study of Large Intestine. A. Berti.—p. 333. 
May 2, 1918, 38, No. 35 
70 Radiotherapy of Uterine Fibromyoma. L. A. Oliva—p. 345. 


Policlinico, Rome 
May 19, 1918, 25, No. 20 
71 Bacteriologic Diagnosis of Dysentery. A. A-coli.—p. 401. 
72 Serotherapy of Anthrax. I.. Lollini.—p. 467. 
May 26, 1918, 25, No. 21 
73 *Spirochete Jaundice. E. Bravetta.—p. 485 
74 *Reenforcing the Heart Sounds. A. Amati—p. 489. 
75 *Tuberculosis in Soldiers. C. Baduel and Gi. Mendes.—p. 492. 
May, 1918, 25, Surgical Section No. 5 
76 *Hematoma Aids in Bone Regeneration. L. G. Garzotti—p. 129, 
77 *Secondary Hemorrhage after Ligation. G. Razzaboni.—p. 145. 
78 Gas — of War Wounds. V. Coo. — p. 158. 
* No. 3 


May, 1918, 25, 

79 *Gastric Pneumatosis. 
80 *Treatment of Empyema. 1530 

73. Spirochete Jaundice.—Bravetta draws the clinical pic- 
ture of this disease from the hundreds of cases he has had 
in his care. There is an incubation of a week or two, then 
the period of invasion which lasts from two to six days, with 
fever usually so slight that it is not noted, but there is no 
jaundice although there may be intense muscular pains, sug- 
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gesting ism, or digestive disturbances with headache, 
suggesting typhoid. Then follows the stage of jaundice, dur- 
ing which the temperature drops to normal or even below 
and the pains subside. There is usually an interval of a 
day between defervescence and the onset of the cholemia. It 
is accompanied by weakness, at times extreme, the spleen 
and liver enlarged. A special feature of the disease is that 
the. temperature runs up again after an interval of from 
four to six days. The glands also swell, especially in the 
right axilla. There were no hemorrhages from skin or 
mucosa in his cases, but a tendency to rhinorrhagia was com- 
mon. As the jaundice and albuminuria subsided, the 

sion was extreme, with vague pains, low blood pressure and 
brownish tint of the skin and the prostration and convales- 
cence were long protracted. 

74. Reenforcing the Heart Sounds.—Amati has found that 
the heart sounds can be rendered more distinct by pressing 
with the finger on the abdominal aorta during auscultation. 
He has noticed also that percussion of the retrocardiac region 
does not yield appreciable findings in normal conditions, but 
when a patient has been lying for a long time on his back, 
the heart settles down closer to the rear wall, and percussion 
may show a dorsal area of dulness. Percussion from the 
recr may also reveal conditions in the left auricle, the outline 
of the heart, and possibly cardioptosis. 

75. Tuberculosis in the Army.—This communication, pre- 
sented at a recent interallies conference at London, relates 
what Italy is doing for tuberculous soldiers. The war has 
rendered it possible to detect tuberculosis in the entire male 
population between the ages of 18 and 44, and to ensure that 
the tuberculous get proper treatment and instruction in 
prophylaxis for themselves and others. This has been realized 
by the close cooperation between the war department and the 
public health service, with the Italian Red Cross to supple- 
ment them. Soldiers found to be tuberculous are given a 
pension for three years and the family receives financial aid 
while he is being given institutional treatment. The effort 
is made to have the goldier discharged from the army on 
account of tuberculosis cared for in a sanatorium near his 
home. The suspects among the repatriated prisoners of war 
are sent on in the same train to the seaside sanatorium at 
Nervi, which has accommodations for 1,200. The suspects 
from the army are sent to the sanatorium near Florence. 
Both are new and well equipped sanatoriums, beautifully 
located. The Red Cross has two trains for the tuberculous, 
four climatic sanatoriums with a total of 900 beds, and three 


institutions for the moderately severe cases, total 640 beds. 
regional 


The army has seven sanatoriums, with a total of 
3,808 beds, eleven institutions for the advanced cases, besides 
the Nervi and Florence sanatoriums, and centers in each 
army corps for prolonged observation and diagnosis by the 
most approved methods. Some corps have more than one. 

When a soldier develops tuberculosis, it is usually with'n 

a month or two of his entrance on active service. Those who 
have been at the front for one, two or three years very seldom 
develop tuberculosis. This has convinced every one that the 
stress of service is so liable to fan a latent tuberculosis into 
a flame, that the most stringent, searching tests are now 
applied to keep out of the army those with tubercle bacillus 
infection in any form and in any stage. Those already in 
the army are being weeded out as rapidly as possible. All 
have to pass through the institutions for confirmatory dif- 
ferential diagnosis, and here they are trained in prophylact'c 
measures before being returned to civilian life. If they need 
treatment, they are pensioned the same as if they had been 
wounded in the service. 
76. Influence of Hematoma on Healing cf Fractures.—The 
extensive experimental research reported by Gazzotti seems 
to show that the presence of a hematoma stimulates the 
periosteum to greater regenerating activity. 

77. Artery Walls with Secondary H h Razzaboni 
always found evidences of an ao on process in the walls 
—— and secondary hemorrhage. (See Abstract 87, 
P. 

79. Gastric Pneumatosis.—Ceconi has encountered a num- 
ber of cases im which symptoms seemed to indicate heart or 


1! 


67 *Cretiniem. Firkbeiner.—p. 637. Conclusion. ‘ 
68 Arrosion of Aorta | Abscess. X. 6885. 


gastrocardiac neurosis as described by various writers. 
Ceconi insists, however, that the clinical picture 

directly and exclusively on the hypertension of the stomach. 
Examination later, during the absence of symptoms, will show 
that all is in order once more, and that any assumption of 


of the thorax. Of the total 110 cases of war -wounds of the 
thorax, all the men recovered except 5 and none of the deaths 
were from hemorrhage. The recovery was complete, both 
anatomic and functional, in nearly every instance. In his 
experience with 400 cases of war wounds of the chest, the 
advantages of the most active intervention at the earliest 
moment have been impressed on him beyond the possibility 
of question. After the surgical toilet the wall must be closed 
airtight, and he accomplishes this with a long, inflatable 
rubber bag, narrowing in the center so that it fits firmly in 
the breach. A tube passes through the rubber bag and ensures 
effectual drainage. As the bag is inflated through another 
tube, it closes the breach in the chest wall air tight. The 
drain tube is connected with a vacuum jar apparatus arranged 
so that the pressure in the apparatus balances that in the 
chest. Any effusion or pus upsets the balance, and the fluid 
is aspirated out through the drain tube, after which the 
balance is spontaneously restored again, compelling the 
expansion of the lung. An arrangement of cocks permits 
flushing the pleura through the same drain tube, followed by 
aspiration of the fluid. He uses some disinfectant fluid at 
first, thus flushing out the cavity several times a day, and less 
frequently later. He describes his technic without waiting 
fot further experience as the remarkable i realized 
to date has been so striking and so constant that he wants 
others to benefit by it. He has found a simple stout rubber 
bulb answers the purpose of the aspiration apparatus in certain 
mild cases. It is connected with the drain tube with a three- 
way cock, one for aspiration of the endopleural fluid and to 
promote expansion of the lung, one for releasing the fluid 
aspirated out, and the third for expelling the air without 
increasing the suction. 


Riforma Medica, Naples 
all 1918, 34, No. 19 
81 *Slow Endocarditis. Ceconi.—p. 362. 
82 Dieglacement of Foreign Bodies im Skull and. Spine. A. Cortesi 
and .F. Bonola.—p. 


81. Slow Endocarditis.—Ceconi describes a case he encoun- 
tered ten years ago in a young woman. It began with a 
gallstone cholecystitis. This was followed by an irregular 
slight fever over five months, when a violent chill ushered in 
septicemia which finally led to endocarditis with a fatal 
termination over seven months later. The clinical course and 
necropsy findings are compared with the literature on the 
subject. The colon bacillus was found in the gallbladder but 
a small streptococcus was found in the heart walls and valves. 
He warns that endocarditis should always be suspected with 
septicemia, even when no symptoms call attention to the heart. 
Endocarditis is one of the sources of bacteriemia which 
remain longest unknown and unsuspected. We know now 
that bacteria do not proliferate in the blood but perish in the 
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blood. In consequently, the bacteria found in 
the blood are being constantly supplied from some possibly 

unsuspected source. This compels extra surveillance of the 
heart as the possible source of the bacteria. 


Rivista Critica di Clinica Medica, Florence 
April 20, 1918, 19, No. 16 


84 Diarrhea and Dysenteriform Enteritis in T@ops on Active Ser- 
vice. A. Roccavilla—p. 181. Conclusion. 


May 4, 1918, 19, No. 18 


85 12 s Paralysis of Poliomyelitis T in a Syphilitic. A. 
—p. 205. Commenced in in Noo 1 17, * 193. 
86 in War L. Siciliano.—p. 209. 


Annaes Paulistas de Medicina y Cirurgia, 8. Paulo 


September, 1917, 8, No. 9 
87 Biology of Dermatobia Hominis. A. Neiva and J. F. Gomes.— 


October, 1917, 8, No. 10 
90 Absenee of Side Walls of Nose. J. A. Galv4o.—p. 221. 
91 *Serotherapy of Pregnancy Toxicoses. V. Marcondes.—p. 234. 


88. Skunk Immune to Cobra Venom.—lIglesias found that 
a young skunk brought up in captivity attacked and ate 
venomous snakes. The skunk was repeatedly bitten by the 
cobras, but showed no effects from this at the time or later. 
Skunks are numerous in Brazil, and he remarks that if they 
prove generally to be the ophiophagous mammal this speci- 
men certainly is, they should be protected. 

91. Serotherapy of Toxicoses. — 
ascribes to pregnancy toxemia all the pathologic manifes- 
tations from headache to fatal eclampsia. The glands with 
an internal secretion are not able to keep pace with the pro- 
duction of toxins from the fact of the pregnancy. By inject- 
ing serum from a pregnant woman we may be able to supply 
the deficit, and this has proved its usefulness in the clinic. 
The inconvenience of obtaining human serum for the purpose 
suggested the use of serum from pregnant goats, and this 
proved extremely effectual in the two cases described. One 
was a case of pregnancy dropsy, asthma, itching urticaria 
and acne; the other of uncontrollable vomiting. Only 5 c.c. 
of the antitoxic goat serum was injected, repeated in five 
days, and by the third injection the symptoms had all dis- 
appeared except slight albuminuria. In the case of wncon- 
trollable vomiting, with albuminuria and urticaria, 10 c.c. of 
the serum were injected daily, and the vomiting ceased after 
the third day. 


Braszil-Medico, Rio de Janeiro 
April 6, 1918, 32, No. 14 
1 A. F. de Magalhies.—p. 105. 
April 13, 1918, 38. No. 15 
93 Flagellate Parasites. VII. O. O. R. da Fonseca.—p. 113. 
94 Evugregarina Parasites of Arthropods. VI. C. F. F 113. 
95 *Hemiplegia of Larynx. E. de Moraes and C. Fraga.—p. 114. 
Methylene Blue and Arsenic Preparation in Treatment of Noma. 
C. de Rezende.—p. 115. 
97 Application of Carrel Method at Buenos Aires. C. Barcellos.— 
p. 116. Commenced in No. 14, p. 106. 

92. Deformities from Defective Development of Muscles.— 
There are five types of deformities in the youpg infant, varus 
equinus, valgus, bilateral talipes and permanent flexion of the 
arm. De Magalhaes in analyzing them shows how each is 
the result of defective development of certain muscles. Per- 
severing massage and manipulations may start these muscles 
to physiologic development in time, and thus there is hope of 
correcting some if not all of the deformities. 

95. Hemiplegia of Larynx.—The man presented a typical 
example of what is known as Jackson’s syndrome. On wak- 
ing one morning recently he found swallowing and speaking 
difficult and the left arm was weak so he could scarcely lift 
it. The symptoms were those from complete paralysis of the 
left side of the larynx, similar to what has been published as 
the result of a shrapnel ball in the region. As the patient 
was known to be syphilitic, specific treatment was applied on 
the assumption of some syphilitic lesion in the bone nearby, 
and the prompt restoration to practically normal conditions 
confirmed the corectness of this surmise. 
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vagotonic spasm of cardia and pylorus. The vagotony was 
the most prominent feature of the cases. The displacement of 
the diaphragm entailed dyspnea, and the displacement of 
the heart entailed sometimes palpitations and other distur- IZ 
bances, sometimes suggesting even angina pectoris. The 
flatulent dyspepsia, reflex digestive neurosis, the cardiac 
neurosis of public officials, psychogenous dyspepsia and ee 
ment of the disturbances during and after exercise aid in * ont . n oA 
excluding true heart disease. ern rn Burnier.—p. 212. 
80. Prophylaxis of Empyema After War Wounds.—With 
the technic described with an illustration, Morelli has suc- 
ceeded in curing 85 men with “closed” war wounds of the 
! thorax, with complicating empyema in only 2 cases, and 
| empyema developed in only 6 cases in 22 with “open” wounds 


Gaceta Medica de Caracas 
May 15, 1918, 25, No. 9 
*Relapsing Fever in Venezuela. R. Pino Pou.—p. 93. 
> Vaccine Therapy of Typhoid. E. P. de — 97. 

98. Relapsing Fever in Venezuela. This disease had never 
been reported in Venezuela until recently Pou encountered 
a case in a well-to-do man who had arrived from San Cristo- 
bal after a four @ys’ trip through the Panama district. The 
symptoms seemed to be those of acute malaria except that the 
liver and spleen were enormously enlarged. The patient said 
he had never had malaria, and this enlargement was too 
extreme for recently acquired malaria. The spirochete of 
relapsing fever was found in the blood, and rats inoculated 
with it developed the disease, but not monkeys, rabbits, dogs 
or fowls. This testified that the spirochete could not be the 
spirochetes of relapsing fever as observed in Europe, Africa 
and India; certain features suggest identity with the spiro- 
chete of relapsing fever as encountered in French China. 
Attempts to transmit the disease by rat fleas proved negative: 
no experiments were made with lice. A rat developed the 
disease after inoculation of a few drops of citrated blood 
from the patient, the second day of the second period of 
apyrexia. This confirms Darling's findings as to the viru- 
lence of the blood during the afebrile intervals. In the 
rodents, as in the clinical case, the disease occurred with an 
attack of invasion and two relapses, separated by two periods 
of apyrexia of five or seven days. There was always diarrhea 
during the afebrile period. The disease subsided without 
serious consequences in both man and rat. Since this report 
was published, two more cases have been discovered at San 
Cristobal and two at Caracas. 


Medicina Ibera, Madrid 
February 28, 1918, 2, No. 17 
or Early Prostatectomy. R. Molla.—p. 257. 
101 Rubber Tissue in Dermatology. Sicilia.—p. 258. 
102 Cancer of the Tongue. Chornet and L. Arago.—p. 261. 

100. Early Prostatectomy.—Molla advocates prostatectomy 
always when a man under 60 develops prostatic retention, 
even when not more than 60 gm. of urine are retained. The 
retention is bound to increase, and palliative measures are 
liable to bring infection. The indications are the more imper- 
ative the younger the patient, and the more rapid the increase 
in size of the prostate. This suggests a malignant tendency. 
In a recent case the man of 54 refused the operation and 
passed through suppurating orchitis and other infectious 
processes entailed by the catheterization. The ninth year he 
succumbed to a cancer which had developed in the prostate. 
Early prostatectomy is indicated also without fail in cases 
of prostatism from chronic prostatitis without enlargement 
or only partial enlargement obstructing the passage. 


Prensa Medica, 
April 10, 1918, 4, No. 31 
103 *Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis. G. A. Alfaro.—p. 447. 
104 Tumor in Occipital Lobe. A. Capurro and E. Dameno.—p. 450. 
105 *Normal Beef Serum in Treatment of Anthrax. J. Penna, J. B. 
Cuenca and R. Kraws.—p. 455. Conclusion. 
106 The Teaching of Obstetrics. Liberatio.—p. 456. 

103. Prophylaxis of Tuberculosis.—[Alfaro was president of 
the Liga Argentina contra la Tuberculosis when he delivered 
this address. Since then he has been appointed chief of the 
entire public health service.] His idea of the primordial 
element in the campaign against tuberculosis is the instruc- 
tion of the people, instruction in school, newspapers, maga- 
zines, lectures, moving pictures and by posters, with com- 
pulsory and secret notification of open cases, multiplication 
of preventoriums and medical and social assistance for the 
families of the tuberculous. Only when concrete advantages 
and gratuitous services are offered the families of the tuber- 
culous can we hope for notification to be a success. He 
emphasizes that the direct prophylaxis of tuberculosis is the 
prophylaxis of all social ills and poverty, and hence it is a 
government function. The national, provincial and municipal 
authorities have it for their primordial duty to undertake this 
function with decision and energy. Philanthropic and other 
organizations can be only subsidiary and adjuvant to the 
state in this matter. 
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For the campaign to be effectual, the government must 
concentrate in a single hand all the resources and mediums 
of action. The government should organize a tuberculosis 
department for prophylaxis and assistance, either as an auton- 
omous department or as a section of the public health ser- 
vice. This department should have a survey made of the 
entire country to locate the tuberculous, have all the insti- 
tutions for the tuberculous amplified and multiplied, and the 
whole work of assistance for the tuberculous systematized. A 
special fund should be created for the purpose of combating 
tuberculosis, to which should be diverted certain tax moneys, 
inheritance taxes, liquor licenses, taxes on luxuries, etc., but 
its principal funds should be derived from compulsory insur- 
ance against disease, disability and old age which should 
be organized for the entire country. All educational insti- 
tutions and their personnel should intensify the instruction 
of the people in hygiene, from the primary schools to the 
highest seats of learning. 

105. Normal Beef Serum in Treatment of Anthrax.—This 
instalment completes this long report on 200 cases of anthrax 
treated with ordinary beef serum, without other measures, the 
malignant pustule and septicemia subsiding under it even 
more promptly, it is stated, than when anti-anthrax prepared 
serum is used. Before this serotherapy was instituted, the 
mortality had been 10 per cent. in 250 cases in the preceding 
ten years, while with the beef serum treatment the mortality 
was only 0.5 per cent. in 200 cases. Similar good results 
have been reported from Montevideo in eighteen cases, the 
outcome a greater success than with any other treatment 
known to date. The serum is injected subcutaneously in 
doses of 30 or 50 c.c., and this is repeated in twelve, twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours as the case may require. In very 
severe cases, the serum can be given by the vein. The serum 
is sterilized by heating it twice for half an hour at 56 C. 
Anaphylaxis is even more exceptional with beef serum than 
with horse serum. 


Repertorio de Medicina y Cirugia, Bogota 
April, 1918, ®, No. 7 
107 The Levkocyte Balance at Bogota. J. del C. Acosta.—p. 340. 


108 Carrel Treatment of Open Osteomyelitis and Compound Fractures... 


. Sanmartin.—p. 375. 
109 Treatment of Talipes. J. A. Cercn.—p. 380. 


Revista Medica del Rosario 
May, 1918, 8, No. 2 


110 *Neuropathic Diathesis in — P. Rueda.—p. 87. 
111 *Metritis. E. Argonz.—p. 97 
112 *Cholecystectomy. J. B. Abalos.—p. 106. Conclusion. 


110. Neuropathic Diathesis in Infant. Rueda remarks that 
it is impossible to foretell how infants in this category wilt 
react to different elements in the milk. He insists, however, 
that sooner or later every infant reaches a point when cow's 
milk is borne well. A typical instance of neuropathic taint 


is described. The infant was over 2 months old but he could 


not stand his mother’s milk or any breast milk. The fat in it 
seemed to be responsible for the pallor and syncopes which 
followed the feedings. These and absolute intolerance for 
breast milk subsided when the child was given sweetened 
skimmed cow's milk and later, sweetened breast milk, from 
which the fat had likewise been removed, with addition of 
some heterogenous albumin, until pure cow's milk could be 
substituted for the latter. The child has been thriving con- 
stantly during the six months since. 

111. Metritis—Argonz deplores that metritis is so often dis- 
regarded and complications are allowed to develop. Then 
even operations on the adnexa leave the cause—the metritis 
—to continue its ravages. No disinfectants applied to the 
mucosa of the uterus reach the microbes lurking in the 
depths of the glands, and hence vaccine therapy is indis- 
pensable as an adjuvant. He warns that curetting the patho- 
logic mucosa often starts severe local and general infectious 
processes. 

112. Cholecystectomy.—Abalos’ technic was described in 
these columns, May 11, 1918, p. 1406. He here reports the 
outcome in women and 5 men. The operation was done 


for gallstones in all and the 94 survivors have been com- 
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pletely and permanently cured. Of the 6 who died, myo- 
carditis, probable cancer or other extraneous element was 
responsible for the fatality in all but 2. One of these 
succumbed to infection and hemorrhage the twelfth day; the. 
other never recovered from the profound shock that followed 
the operation. 
Revista de Medicine y Cirugia Pract., Madrid 

April 21, 1918, 119, No. 1503 
113 *Stretching Nerve with Trophic Process. J. Blanc.—p. 65. 

April 28, 1918, 119, No. 1504 


114 Pathology of the Skin in relation to Pathology of the Digestive 
Apparatus. E. de Oyarzabal.—p. 
115 Aphorisms of a Physician. S. * de Castro. p. 103. 


113. Stretching the Nerve in Treatment of Trophic Proc- 
esses.—Blanc analyzes a number of cases of trophic proc- 
esses demonstrating the futility of operations when the tissues 
are incapable of defensive reactions on account of infection 
or defective circulation or other cause. The operation actu- 
ally whips up the trophic process. Other cases show the 
prompt and lasting benefit when intervention is restricted 
to stretching the-nerve. This was particularly evident in two 
cases of perforating ulcer of the sole. Clinical and functional 
restoration was complete in three weeks in the stretched 
nerve case while in the other case, treated with the usual 
measures, including resection of part of the foot, the disease 
continued a progressive course. He ascribes the benefit 
from stretching the nerve to action on the sympathetic nerve 
fibers, like the peripheral sympathectomy by resecting the 
nerve sheath of an artery. These sympathetic nerve fibers 
undergoing stretching have their functioning temporarily 
arrested, and thus the blood vessels are released from their 
constricting influence. The circulation in the region returns 
to normal or is even exaggerated, and the trophic process 
promptly starts to heal. 


Revista Sud-Americana de Endocrinologia, Buenos Aires 


February, 1918, 1, No. 2 
116 Test for Sugar in Presence of Albuminoids (in Meat Packing 
Industry). R. Sourbeck.—p. 45. 


e Semana Medica, Buenos Aires 
Feb. 28, 1918, 25, No. 9 
117 Diagnosis of Echinococcus Cysts. J. . 
118 Surgery in North America in 1917. R. Finochietto. 230. 
119 Mortality from Tuberculosis at Buenos Aires. Coni.—p. 233. 


120 *Abdominal Pregnancy. M. G. ~-_ ¥ and A. B. . em 235. 
121 Welfare Work at Buenos yg RA R. Coni. 
122 *Preventive Vaccination 


March 14, 1918, 25, * 11 


123 Notes on Antropology. J. Howard.—p. 281. 

124 Infantile Mortality in Buenos Aires. E. R. Coni.—p. 290. 
125 Surgery in North America in 1917. R. Finochietto.—p. 292. 
126 *Sarcomas. G. P. Rebello.—p. 299 ; 


117. Diagnosis of Echinococcus Cysts.— Bacigalupo says 
that the urticaria, which often accompanies echinococcus dis- 
ease, is evidently a manifestation of absorption of toxins. It 
is possible to induce a characteristic reaction in sound skin 
by treating it with the toxic substances from an echinococcus 
cyst, if the subject is already sensitized by echinococcus dis- 
ease. The most instructive reaction of the kind was obtained 
with fluid from an echinococcus cyst, the fluid kept in a cold 
place for a year and filtered just before using. One drop was 
injected by the intradermal technic. With a positive reaction, 
a papule forms with a red and painful halo and subcutaneous 
edema, the whole reaching its height in thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours. The painfulness may keep up for four or five 
days. The allergy responsible for the specific reaction may 
persist for two or three ‘months after the cyst has been 
extirpated. In the normal subject there may be a papule, but 
it is not painful and soon subsides without redness of the 
skin. In one of the twelve cases described, all giving a posi- 
tive reaction, the cyst had suppurated. 

120. Abdominal Pregnancy.—The healthy woman of 40 had 
had five normal deliveries but the sixth ran a somewhat 
—— course with vomiting, pains and chills. With 

ing term the enlargement seemed to be mainly on the 


leit side. Twelve months passed without delivery and men- 
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struation reappeared. The fifteenth month large quantities of 
a blood-etained mucous fluid were passed by the rectum dur- 
ing several days. The fetal membranes had evidently per- 
forated into the rectum, and the abdomen returned to normal 
size. Four years later fetal bones were passed through the 
rectum, and Lascano and D'Atri then dilated the rectum and 
extracted the remainder of the bones of the fetus. The pocket 
containing them was the size of an orange with thick walls 
and putrid contents. It was cureted and swabbed with iodin; 
the next day it was cleaned of fecal matter, and smooth 
recovery followed. 


122. Prophylaxis of Diphtheria—Ponce relates that diph- 
theria has long been endemic at Mendoza but it has recently 
been brought under control by systematic use of a vaccine to 
immunize all in the environment of every case of diphtheria. 
This seems to confer a more lasting immunity than with the 
use of antitoxin, while his experience indicates that it is free 
from the drawbacks of the latter. 

126. Sarcomas.—Rebello concludes from his study of sar- 
comas that there are only two distinct types, the round celled 
and the melanic. All others are merely modifications of these 
two types. 

Siglo Medico, Madrid 
April 6, 1918, @5, No. 3356 
127 Different Forms of Acute Otitis Media. E. Botella.—p. 262. 
April 13, 1918, 68. No. 3357 


128 *Erysipelas. B. H. Briz.—p. 282. Conclusion. 
129 1 in — V. M. Cortezo.—p. 282. Commenced in No. 
4, p. 225. 


128. Serotherapy of L Briz reports that all the 
new-born with — at the Madrid Foungllings’ Asylum 
have died, but he succeeded recently in saving three and 
another in his private practice, by giving three or four injec- 
tions of 10 c.c. of a polyvalent antistreptococcus serum. By 
the second injection the patches had blanched and their spread 
been arrested. He has found doses of 20 c.c. effectual also 
in older children. He supplements the serotherapy by spray- 
ing or dressing the parts with I per thousand mercuric chlorid. 
and has the infants breast fed. 


129. Typhus in Portugal.—Cortezo’s report was summarized, 


June 29, p. 2000. 
Gann, Tokyo 
May, 1918, 12, . 
30 *Incipient Gastric Cancer. K. Eto.— p. 
131 “Experimental Eptheioma in Fowa. and 
—p 
132 Negative Results with of Mouse in Fowl 
K. Kiyono and ueyasu. 


8 
133 *Sarcoma of Femur. M. = and T. a 10. 


130. Gastric Cancer.— The minute malignant 
growth was discovered at necropsy in the stomach of the man 
of 76. It had evidently developed in an imperfectly healed 
ulcer, and the findings disproved a unicentric growth. Not- 
withstanding the apparently incipient stage of the malignant 
disease, there was metastatic infiltration in a lymph 
nearby, and thrombosis in a small vein. 


131. Experimental Production of Cancer.—Yamagiwa has 
continued his successful work in inducing malignant growths 
at will in experimental animals. He here reports, with Ohno, 
that three carcinomas were thus realized in experiments on 
forty-one fowls by injecting saturated scarlet red oil into 
the wall of the fallopian tube. From one to five of these 
injections were made, each requiring a separate laparotomy. 
This is a proportion of 7.3 per cent. Nothing suggesting a 
primary focus elsewhere could be detected in any of the 
fowls. Some were quite young. (Vamagiwa's success in 
experimental production of cancer was described editorially 
in THe Journat, June 16, 1917, p. 1818). 

133. Sarcoma of Femur.—The chondroblastic sarcoma in 
the lower end of the femur of a boy of 14 compelled ampu- 
tation two months after the first symptoms. Three months 
later symptoms in the right chest attracted attention and the 
lad succumbed in three months to progressive dyspnea. The 
rapid development of the metastatic tumor in the lung and its 
huge size were remarkable features of the case. 


— 
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Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor Geneeskunde, Amsterdam 
April 13, 1918, 1, No. 15 — 


134. Varicocele of the Orbit. The man had 5535 for 
six years that his right eye felt as if it were pushed forward, 
but only close inspection showed asymmetry. The protrusion 
seemed more pronounced when he stooped over. Zeeman 
explains this intermittent exophthalmos as the effect of a 
varicocele. The enlargement of the veins of the orbit is 
accompanied in all such cases by enlargement of the entrance 
into the sinus cavernosus. This explains the enophthalmos 
when the head is held in certain positions. He gives six 
roentgenograms of his case and discusses operative treatment. 
Some have injected an iron astringent, others have excised the 
varicose veins, but the results of the latter have not always 


135. Gonorrhea in the Female.—Passtoors discusses in turn 
and in detail the diagnosis and treatment of gonorrheal 
lesions in the urethra and vicinity, in the uterus and its 
annexes, and in the paragenital region. The question as to 
when a gonorrheal uterine lesion is cured is easier for the 
venereologist to answer than the gynecologist, as the former 
usually has both man and wife in his care, and the one 
serves as a control of the other. When Passtoors finds no 
more gonococci in the secretions on repeated examinations 
then he makes a provocative injection of vaccine, the first day 
50, the second day 100 and the third day 200 millions. The 

fourth day secretions from the uterus, obtained with a blunt 
curet, are inoculated on culture mediums and smears are 
made. The cultivation of the gonococci is materially facili- 
tated by having the secretions taken at the laboratory by the 
bacteriologist and placed at once in the incubator, without any 
chance for chilling the gonococci. 
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137 *Are Light Treatment of Osteitis. O. Strandberg.—p. 545. | 
138 Narcolepsy. V. Askgaard.—p. 556. 


137. Arc Light Treatment of Osteitis.—Strandberg reports 
the cure of nine patients under carbon arc light exposures for 
chronic osteitis of the mastoid or temporal region consecu- 
tive to middle-ear disease. The course took up to nine months 
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139 *Uveo-Parotid Fever. S. Bang.—p 


140 Apparatus for in Infusing Arsphena- 
min. O. Jersild and M. B. 
141 *Blood in the Stools of the Tuberculous. P. Bogason.—p. 582. 


139. Chronic Parotitis with Iritis and Facial Paresis.— 
Bang says that fifteen cases of this clinical picture have been 
published since attention was first called to it in 1905 by a 
Danish physician. Bang adds two more cases to the list, in 
a boy of 13 and a girl of 15, and tabulates the findings in 
the total seventeen cases. The subchronic iridocyclitis and 
parotitis extend over months, with low, remittent fever. Both 
eyes are usually affected and in not less than five cases the 
outcome was total blindness. The parotitis was always 
bilateral, and in six cases there was simultaneous tumefaction 
of the lacrimal glands. This is without precedent except in 
Mikulicz’ disease (bilateral chronic parotitis and dacryo- 
adenitis). Fridericia has recently asserted that we have 
every reason to accept Mikulicz’ disease as a form of pseudo- 
leukemia, as all stages of transition have been observed 
between the pure Mikulicz disease and extensive lympho- 
matosis. This un throws light on the uveoparotitis cases, espe- 
cially those with lymphadenitis. The enlarged spleen and 
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to be normal. The finding of giant cells and of epitheloid 
cells in the nodules in the iris in four cases was assumed at 
the time to indicate a tuberculous origin, but Bang advises 
classing the uveoparotid syndrome—until further light is 
obtained—in the pseudoleukemia group rather than as tuber- 
culosis. 
sui generis. 

141. Blood in the Stools of the Tub U B n 
found that purulent sputum gave constantly a positive ben- 
zidin reaction for occult blood. Consequently swallowed 
sputum may be responsible for positive findings in the stoo's, 
and intestinal lesions need not necessarily be imi 
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142 *Action of Alcohol on Muscles. C. Gyllenswird.—p. 141 


144 *Accidental Heart Murmurs. E. Kylin.—p. 188. 
145 Operative Cure of 2 Epilepsy. A. Troell.—p. 213. 
146 *Rupture of Spleen. . Nystrém.—p. 221. 


142. Influence of Alcohol on Muscular Work.—Gyllensward 
has applied Blix’s test of the orientation capacity of the hand 
N a means of determining the amount of disturbance induced 
by small amounts of alcohol. The test requires coordinating 
action of several groups of muscles, and thus is more exact- 
ing than simple ergograph tests. The test amount of alcohol 
was always 5 c.c., taken before rising, and the exercise was 
done fifty minutes later. The subject is seated with his 
back against the back of the chair, his right arm hanging 
vertically, holding a pencil. A paper screen stands at arm's 
length before him, and in the center of the paper is a mark. 
The right arm is lifted, without moving otherwise, and the 
mark in the paper is touched. Then the arm drops back to 
its former position. The eyes are then closed and the pro- 
cedure is repeated. A series of such movements are done 
alternately with eyes open and shut. The distances between 
the central dot and the other marks on the paper are added 
together and the sum divided by the number of times the 
atiempt was made. This gives an index of the steadiness of 
the muscles involved. There was always a falling off of from 
20 to 50 per cent. when the alcohol was taken. Several con- 
trol solutions were used, so the subject did not know whether 
he was being given the alcohol or not on the day in question. 


144. Accidental Heart Murmurs.—Kylin analyzes previous 
publications on this subject and reviews his own experience 
with 513 apparently healthy recruits, and 300 male hospital 
inmates of a corresponding age. Among the recruits, 18.1 
per cent. presented these accidental murmurs, and 28 per cent. 
of the hospital inmates. In practically all with accidental 
heart murmurs the blood pressure was slightly above normal, 
while the capacity for physical endurance was almost invari- 
ably reduced to a certain extent. 


146. Rupture of Spleen. Nyström describes three cases in 
which intestinal paresis appeared as a complication of rupture 
of the spleen. He has found only one case on record of 
ileus from this cause. The spleen was sutured or tamponed, 
and all recovered, but the first two patients required a second 
operation to correct the ileus. Nyström reports further a case 
of rupture of the spleen nearly its entire length. He saved 
the spleen by tamponing alone, but has worked out on the 
cadaver a more certain method, namely, by tying a ligature 
around the pedicle, close to the spleen, with other ligatures 
around the spleen itself, like barrel hoops, each held firm in 
— by being knotted at right angles to the ligature around 

the pedicle. All this can be prepared before the abdomen is 
opened, so that the whdle will fit like a bag over the spleen. 
The only tying necessary then will be the stout catgut Passing 
around the pedicle. Possibly a tampon might be held in place 
by rubber bands passed around the spleen. A 1 2 silk 
thread through each band could stretch it enough for it to 
be cut when the time came to remove it. 
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the febrile course are analogous to the febrile forms of 
pseudoleukemia. The nodules in the iris may likewise pos- 
3 sibly be lymphomatous infiltrations. Schou has reported a 
134 *Varicocele of the Orbit. W. P. C. Zeeman.—p. 986. : 8 
been very encouraging. The ultimate outcome in the cases 
is not known. Removal of the convolute of veins may be 
indicated when there seems to be danger of injury of the — — 
optie nerve or there is recurring hemorrhage in the orbit. 3 162. 8 
culous and the apparently nontuberculous cases with a pro- 
tracted course. 


